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™ ELECTRO-COATED ZINC, COPPER, 
NICKEL AND BRASS... HOT DIPPED TIN 
AND SOLDER...LACQUER COATED IN 
COLORS ... UNCOATED PRECISION STRIP 
...CARBON AND ALLOY SPECIALTIES 
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“STANDARD 


HERE’S THE BLUEPRINT OF PACE-SETTING ENGINEERING » 


\etna-Standard engineers for 42 years have 
been known the world over as designers of 
seamless tube mills and continuous buttweld 
pipe mills. In recent years, they have been 
internationally recognized for many other 
products, such as levellers, rolling mills, coat- 
ing equipment, and sizing mills. 

Pace-Setting Engineering helps keep you in front. 
THE AETNA-STANDARD ENGINEERING CO, 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: 
HEAD, WRiahTSUM & VOMPANY LiMITEO MIOOLEsOA0UGH EA SLAND 








You probably know them—Bethlehem blanks 
} for crane wheels, gears, turbine wheels, 
sheave wheels, tire molds, and similar 
forged products. 

We like to talk about these Bethlehem cir- 
cular forgings, because they’re made by an 
unusual process that gives them unusual 
advantages. 

There isn’t room here to describe this proc- 
ess in detail. But it's a combination of rolling 
and forging that imparts homogeneity, uni- 
form metal density, and very high strength. 
In fact, because of this high strength, thinner 
sections and savings in weight are often 
“possible. 

The forgings come to you rough-machined, 
which of course means less work in your 
plant. They can be furnished heat-treated 
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Machining a crane-track wheel blank made by Bethlehem’s unique rolling-and-forging 
process. The user will find this product unusually strong, durable, wear-resisting. 


or untreated; of carbon or alloy steel. We are 
equipped to handle sizes ranging from ap- 
proximately 10 to 45 inches, o.d. 

A new illustrated booklet describing Beth- 
lehem Rolled-and-Forged Circular Products 
and their manufacture in detail and showing 
a large number of diverse applications has 
just come off the press. Write for a copy. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 


BETHLEHEN “ 


STEEL 





BETHLEHEM ROLLED-and-FORGED CIRCULAR PRODUCTS 
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Give your operators the 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER. FOR LESS .......WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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to be more productive! 


—_————- 







N THE METAL turning industry, that puts 
I it squarely up to the men running the ma- 
chines. But can they be expected to work at a 
faster, harder pace—or work longer hours? 


The logical solution is to provide them with 
newer, up-to-date machine tools that enable 
them to deliver more precision-finished pieces 
at the end of a normal working day without 
expending greater manual effort. 


Over half of all machine tools in service in 
private industry are 10 years old, or older. We 
estimate that 54% of Warner & Swasey Turret 
Lathes in service in private industry are 
10 years old, or older. 


In many instances, replacement with new 
Warner & Swaseys will prove extremely profit- 
able. In others, productivity can be greatly stepped 
up by installing time-saving and labor-saving 
devices such as power chuck wrenches, collet 
chuck boosters, open-type square turrets, etc. 


Special tooling arrangements also offer ways 
to increase production. 


TURRET LATHES, MULTIPLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS, PRECISION TAPPING AND THREADING 
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EVERYONE SEEMS AGREED THAT THE WAY TO KEEP DOWN 
RISING PRICES AND PREVENT HARMFUL INFLATION IS 
TO INCREASE PRODUCTION WITHOUT INCREASING PRODUCTION COSTS 


We maintain a large engineering department 
devoted specifically to solving production prob- 
lems through specially devised tooling. 

It will pay you to investigate the possibilities 
of increasing production in your shop, either 
through new Warner & Swaseys, or by improved 
accessories and tooling arrangements for your 


present machines. 


SWASEY 


i Cotel thet Kote) (= 
Cleveland 














Conveniences for Cows 


Maybe it’s because of our love of 
cows, as shown by the beautiful portrait 
of bovine bliss which we have run twice 
now in this column, together with a slew 
of comments on same. Maybe it’s be- 
cause we have been slanderously accused 
by certain people of indiscriminate bull 
accusation which we are 

to deny. At any rate, 
this week we received a publicity release 
replete with picture showing a new 
gadget for cows dreamed up by that 
great benefactor of cattle, General Elec- 
tric Co. It’s a drinking fountain, designed 
for outdoor installation, electrically 
heated for year-’round service, and care- 
fully arranged so the cow (or bull, 
or horse, or pig, or sheep or what-have- 
you) can turn it on, drink its dll, and 
wander off contented and a_ life-long 
booster of General Electric. Wish we 
could print the picture which accom- 
panied this release, but anyone can tell 
it’s a cow just by looking at it and that 
certainly isn’t in the proper tradition of 
this column! 


slinging, an 
always quick 


Editor Becomes Author 


An article on stampings in this week’s 
book brings with it a new author to our 
ever-expanding list of contributors. He’s 
not a new face around this printshop, 
however, he’s well known to 
us as Colin Carmichael, associate editor 
of Machine Design, press bedfellow 
of Sree. We're most pleased to an- 
nounce his debut as a contributor to 
the nation’s leading metalworking mag- 
azine, and we think you'll find his mate- 
rial on stampings from the design angle 
well worth reading. 


because 


Steel Hits New High 


Practically unnoticed last week was a 
most important event. STEEL’s national 
ingot rate hit 90 per cent, for the first 
time since V-J day. That means our 
nation’s steel plants are now turning 
out as much steel for civilian goods as 
they were turning out to lick the Japs 
—and that’s a whale of a lot of steel 
in any man’s language. It also means a 
much better outlook for the future, be- 
cause since men first started to collect 
industrial figures, the steel industry pro- 
duction rate has been a barometer indi- 
cating what will happen in other lines 
of business within a few months. Looks 
like it won't be long now before many 
of these troublesome shortages will be- 
gin to disappear and things will be bet- 
ter all over. ‘Some of them are already 
disappearing. A salesman tried to sell 


dozen dif- 


us a vacuum cleaner and a 


the Scenes... 


(Editorial Index—page 37) 


ferent kinds of radios the other day 
and at home the doorbell is again begin- 
ning to ring from the pushings of many 
peddlers with things to sell. 


They Talk About Us 


We have been claiming that more 
newspapers print more inches about 


things Street has to say than they do 
about any other business paper. Now, 
as the cigarette people would say, we 
have puhroof positive. We counted 
up the clippings the other day and we 
discovered that more than 400 papers 
throughout the United States have quot- 
ed the authorities utterances of our 
editors during the first six months of 
this year. We could go on and bore 
you with statistics about the number of 
different items which appeared, and the 
number of inches, etc., etc; but we won't. 
We'll just say there are a heck of a let 
of them, and point out that we're glad 
to have this vote of confidence from 
America’s newspaper editors. They’ve 
found out what a lot of you readers 
knew all along—that the right place to 
keep up on all the news of the metal- 
working industry is in STEEL everv 
Monday morning. 


Advertising Headaches 


In these days of difficult supply and 
uncertain delivery, we think STEEL’s ad- 
vertisers are doing an excellent job in 
keeping their customers and would-be 
customers informed on what’s what. War- 
time copy has all but disappeared and 
most of them are back at the old stand, 
peddling their products—or paving the 
way for the not-too-far-off day when they 
can deliver as required. We think that 
most of them, however, envy the guy 
who can headline his ad (and there are 
a few of them) with, “We can ship im- 
mediately” or something of similar ilk. 


The Man’s Bats 


Did you hear about the two bats who 
were hanging bat-fashion upside down 
from their favorite tree limb, watching 
with some concern the antics of a third 
bat who was cavorting about in an insane 
manner? Seems that the first bat shook 
his head sagely, and whispered to the 
second bat: “That bat must have peo- 
ple in his belfry!” 
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Patches shown in red above are typical soaking pit repairs made with 


Gunmix. Repair No. 1. measured 11 ft. long, 27 in. high and 12 in. thick, 
#2 was 9’ x 32” x 6", #3 was ll’ x 18” x 5", #4 was 4'6" x 27” x 6”. 
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AST spring, anticipating a halt of oper- 
ations due to the impending rail 
strike, an Ohio steel company was doing 
everything possible to maintain peak 
production. Several soaking pits had 
been scheduled to shut down for badly 
needed rebuilds. But as a shutdown 
would seriously retard the flow of ingots 
to the mills, it was decided to keep the 
pits going as long as possible. 

A quick repair job was done with 
Gunmix, applied with a large Gunmix 
Gun. Basic Refractories engineers made 
major repairs to two pits, each requiring 
well over a ton of Gunmix, with minor 
patches on copings, sidewalls and bridge- 
walls of several others. 

Result—this steel plant lost almost no 
heating time, in spite of the previous 


bad condition of the pits. While thin 
patches in certain places on the silica 
sidewalls finally peeled off after four 
weeks’ service, the thicker patches on 
claybrick copings and basic underwalls 
are still in place after three months of 
continuous use, now apparently a per- 
manent part of the construction. 

Gunmix has an excellent service 
record as a maintenance refractory for 
hot sidewalls in electric furnaces, as 
well as in soaking pits, metal mixers 
and other places where it is desirable 
to make quick repairs. Gunmix is de- 
signed for application with a high 
speed, mechanical gun, using airstream 
and water. If you are interested in a 
demonstration at your plant, just write 
or phone us. 





245 HANNA BUILDING 


BASIC REFRACTORIES, INCORPORATED Cécctands5, hic 


Exclusive Agents in Canada: REFRACTORIES ENGINEERING AND SUPPLIES, LTD., Hamilton and Montreal 
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LANDIS GHASERS permit “crose-To-sHoutper’ 
THREADING THROUGHOUT ENTIRE LIFE 







The fength of Chaser fhroat ‘remains permanent } 
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When regrinding the chasers, the entire cutting 
edge is renewed without increasing the length 
of the "bevel" or throat. The throat of Landis 
chasers is never reground. Thus, "close-to- 
shoulder" threading is permitted throughout 
the entire life of the chasers. 





* jose to 
permits - life of 


; The cutting edge is always directly on cutting 
on0 throughou 


center regardless of the overall length of each 
individual chaser. The cutting position is not 
affected by regrinding. 


The Ginest Thread Culting Tool in Industry 


LANDIS 


i MACHINE COMPANY 


tributio WAYNESBORO, PA., U.S.A. 
THREADING MACHINERY—THREAD CUTTING DIE HEADS—COLLAPSIBLE TAPS 
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THE CASE OF THE CHUCKING MACHINE 
YEARS AHEAD OF ITS TIME 


The New Britain Model 49 Four Spindle Automatic Chucking Machine was designed before 
the introduction of negative rake turning. Yet the standard model was used without mod- 
ification on the first mass production job using negative rake tooiing ... cutting ball bear- 
ing races in S.A. E. 52100 steel ct the rate of 450 to 720 S.F.M. on the outside diameter, 
several times faster than conventional turning permits. The end working tool feed advance 
is .012 per rev. and the cross arm tools .005 per rev. These forgings weighed 15.13 oz. 
before machining and weighed 8.91 oz. after machining, 6.22 oz. removed in 10 seconds. 

This and other typical Model 49 jobs shown at the right indicate the versatility of New 
Britain Automatics, and the advantage of choosing machines that are years ahead of their 





time in engineering features. 


* Variable chucking pressures, operating Swinging type forming arms. 


automatically and instantly adjustable. Wile: nai end consiruction 
Electrically controlled, mechanically 


; : Automatic spindle carrier lifting mechanism. 
operated automatic safety devices. 


Hydraulically operated chucking mech- Positive drive synchro-mesh spindle clutches, 
anism, * Automatic spindle carrier clamping device. 


For more, better parts per hour this year and 
years from now, it pays to pick New Britain. 


_ NEW BRITAIN 


* THE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE COMPANY 
‘F  NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
NEW BRITAIN-GRIDLEY MACHINE DIVISION 





Model 49 
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Dont leave it to chance 














IN ROULETTE—with the American wheel (two zeros) 
the odds against the player on even chances and 
b numbers are 5-5/19 per cent. On the European wheel 
the odds are 1-13/17 per cent on even chances and 
2-26/37 percent on the numbers, andthe oddsagainst | 
o@ number repeating itself 4 times is 1,679,615 to 1. | 
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THE SAFETY SHOE WITH THE 





Going on a hazardous job with- 
out safety shoes is “workman’s 
folly.” And fewer workmen are 
taking this chance since learn- 
ing of the easy-wearing feel and 
the foot-saving record of Hy-Test 
Safety Shoes. Hy-Test’s Anchor- 
Flange Steel Box Toe gains its 


strength from the arc of steel 






.. This flange adds extra strength 
to the steel arch's sidewall. An- 
chored between insole and out- 
sole, it also serves to resist 
shifting and tilting when toe is 
struck at an angle. 





















>. 


and further protection with the 
anchoring flange. Yet, these 
shoes are so smoothly construct- 
ed you would never guess this 
rigid shield is underneath the 
sturdy leathers. Ask about the 
Hy-Test plan that makes it so 
easy for your workers to have 


this extra protection. 


Be Sure to Visit 





HY-TEST 


Booth 72 
34TH NATIONAL SAFETY CONGRESS 





CHICAGO, OCTOBER 7-11, 1946 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING SAFETY SHOE 


HY-TEST 





Safety Shoes 


HY-TEST-~DIVISION © INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY « ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
EASTERN OFFICE e MANCHESTER, N. H. 
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That’s the record of a leading bakery equipment 
manufacturer, who, for the past five years, has 
been using Republic ELECTRO PAINTLOK 
sheets in the construction of panels for process air 
conditioning rooms. 
“Prior to that time,” this manufacturer reports, 
“we had tried several different makes of steel 
sheets with paint adhering qualities, and, in most 
instances, the paint peeled off the panels after 
they were in use for a time.” 

Unusual in itself, this application is typical of the 
many places in which Republic ELECTRO PAINT- 
LOK constantly is demonstrating its superior 
paint adherence. 


NOT A SINGLE CASE OF PAINT PEELING 

















Republic ELECTRIC PAINTLOK gives you a 
tightly adherent zinc coating, ready to take and 
hold any type of painted finish indefinitely ...a 
zinc coating which will not crack, chip, peel or 
powder in fabricating operations . . . a zinc coat- 
ing, too, which prevents damaging underfilm 
corrosion. 

Whenever you want a lasting, corrosion- and rust- 
resisting base for your painted sheet steel prod- 
ucts, remember to specify Republic ELECTRO 
PAINTLOK. Like more information? Write to: 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES ° CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 













Republic Electro Zinc Plated Prod- 

ucts include ELECTRO PAINTLOK and 

ELECTRO ZINCBOND in sheets and 

coiled strip, in various widths depend- 
ing on gauge involved. 


ELECTRO ZINC PLATED SHEETS 


Other Republic Products include Carbon, Alloy and 
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WELDING 2 


Cd 


Wartime necessity for greater speeds in welding of heavy 
plate, tubes and other shapes was a contributing factor toward 
development of automatic machines and new processes. 


Notable progress was made in the various welding methods 
which are proving equally advantageous in industrial post- 


war planning. 

The “SUBMERGED MELT WELDING PROCESS” (as illus- 
trated) is used extensively for joining various types of metals. 
This process is particularly adaptable for longitudinal butt 
welding of heavy wall tubing, due to its many advantages, 


some of which are listed below: 








(a) One pass welds impossible in heavy wall thickness. 

(b) Heavy welding currents (up to 4,000 Amps. or more) 
can be used. 

(c) A.C. or D.C. welding current can be used. 

(d) Ferrous and non-ferrous metals can be welded. 

(e) Weld quality is excellent—welds are smooth, clean and 
uniform. 

(f) Very little weld metal is deposited. 

(g) No metal loss from spatter or vaporization is encountered. 

(h) Minimized distortion is a result of high speed, narrow 
weld zone, and concentrated heat. 

The “Submerged Melt Welding Process” utilizes a granulated 

material of special properties which is hopper fed by gravity 

to the welding zone. The granulated flux material covers the 

welding rod and the fused metal at the welded seam, thereby 

eliminating a flashing arc and affording a protective cover to 

the fused weld metal until it is sufficiently cooled. The weld is 

cofitinuous and the unfused granulated flux is reclaimed by 

suction type melt recovery units. The portion of the flux which 

is melted and adheres to the weld seam is removed by a flash 

trimmer located on the exit side of the welder. 


Ch McKAY MACHINE Gan, 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF SHEET, TIN, AND STRIP MILL EQUIPMENT 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
associateo company The WEAN ENGINEERING CO., Inc. © WARREN, OHIO 
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TOTALLY ENCLOSED 


STANDARD 


and 


EXPLOSION -PROOF 
»» MOTORS 


FOR THE COMPLETE STORY 


Department 
General Electric Company 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Please send me GEA-4400, which describes the 
new Tri-Clad totally enclosed mofor. 


Please send me GEA-4131, “‘Motors and Con- 
trol for Hazardous Locations.“ 
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These 9 points of new strength and serviceability 
put this 7A//CLAD totally enclosed motor way ahead. 


1. A cast-iron, double-wall 
frame that completely encloses 
windings and punchings 

2. Ribbed, cast-iron end 
shields, machined to provide a 
tight seal, yet easily removed 


3. Well-proved, pressure-relief 
greasing system which can be 
packed with a long-life lubri- 
cant where advisable 
4, Cast-iron conduit box diag- 
onally split for wiring con- 
venience (independently ex- 
plosion-proof on explosion- 
proof motors) 
5. Leads are sealed in a 
nonshrinking compound at 
the point where they emerge 
from the frame 
*Trade-mark reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


GENERAL “:; ELECTRIC 
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6. Rotating labyrinth seal] \ 


prevents infiltration of grit 
or liquids 


7. Large, free-flowing, 
easy-to-clean air passages 
protect parts from accumu- 
lation of dust and foreign 
material 


8. Modern “ageless” insu- 
lation treatment includes 
Formex* magnet wire 


9. Powerful external fan is 
removable, simplifying main- 
tenance (nonsparking type 
for explosion-proof motors) 
AND IN ADDITION—com- 
pactness and short length 
promote ease of handling 
and installation 
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to most of its explosion-proof motors as well. Extra protection —a y a 















rouble Out 


NEW ZAR//CLAD TOTALLY ENCLOSED MOTOR IS MORE FULLY 
PROTECTED FROM DUST, DIRT, WEATHER, OR WHAT HAVE YOU... 






Now, General Electric has applied Tri-Clad construction to its 
line of totally enclosed induction motors (1 to 1000 hp) and 


has been raised another notch. 











FOR EXTRA-SEVERE JOBS 


Applications amid dust, metal filings, coolants, or corrosive 
agents—where totally enclosed motors have always been re- 
quired—will now have the benefit of a stronger armor, plus con- 
venience features that simplify installation and servicing. 


























FOR EXTRA-WET LOCATIONS 


Indoors or out, these Tri-Clad totally enclosed motors will take 
hosings or heavy rains without danger of shutdown. The cast?- 
iron frame is strongly resistant to rust and corrosion. 

‘ 





any) Mee : oe 
geSS;| FOR HAZARDOUS ATMOSPHERES 

\S “Companion motors" to the standard Tri-Clad totally enclosed, 
the new explosion-proof and dust-explosion-proof types are 
tested and listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories for Class I, Groups 


C and D, and Class Il, Groups E, F, and G. 





FOR EXTRA-LONG LIFE 


Many mofor users are making the totally enclosed motor their 
standard for all jobs—based on evidence of long-term savings. 
This new member of the Tri-Clad line makes this decision more 
logical than ever. 
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..make parts from 
BaW TUBES 


The use of B&W Seamless and Welded 
Mechanical Tubing offers practical design 
and production short-cuts that are worth look- 
ing into. You will probably find, as so many others 
have, that better hollow precision parts and structural 
assemblies can be made faster, in fewer operations, and 
with less scrap loss from this versatile, easily worked, dimensionally-accurate tubing than 
from bar stock or forgings. 


B&W can help you in two important ways to take advantage of mechanical tubing in 
new or present products: 


1 By sharing with your designers and production personnel its rich 
fund of experience in applying tubing to mechanical uses. 


2 By supplying Seamless or Welded Tubing of the proper 
analysis, size, gauge, temper and finish you need for making 
any particular part or fabricated assembly. B&W Tubes 
cover a complete range of carbon, stainless and other 
alloy steels. 


You'll find a lot of present uses of B&W Mechan- 
ical Tubing that may suggest future savings for 
you in Bulletin TDC-123. Send for a copy today. 


Inner and outer races for anti-friction bearings are 
among the many present uses of B&W Mechanical Tubing 

















THE BABCOCK & WILCC 
85 LIBERTY STREET 
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CLE*FORGE “:2/-. DRILLS 


for INDIVIDUAL’ jobs 


Tool makers have learned that CLE-FORGE High 
Speed Drills turn out a better job because they cut 
fast and clean, and produce more holes per grind. 
xom Whether you’re making one or 10,000 pieces 
you'll profit by the quality and economy of the full 
line of “CLEVELAND” Tools—Drills, Reamers, 
Screw Extractors, Arbors, Mandrels, Sockets, Mills, 
Counterbores, and MO-MAX High Speed Ground 
Tool Bits and Cut-off Blades. 


/ Br a 
"CLEVELAND" U 
DISTRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE 
ARE READY TO SERVE YOU 
= (ie 
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Strong 
and Tough 








Everdur is both workable and weldable 










Severe spinning is a tell-tale test for any metal. But when 
a hot-spinning operation such as that illustrated is made 
on 1%” thick sheet metal, seam welded into 20” diameter 
shells, there is no room for doubt . . . the metal must be 
strong, tough, workable and weldable. And, because this 
part serves as a pump casing in a water distillation unit, 
high resistance to corrosion is also an important consid- 
eration. 

The Milwaukee Metal Spinning Company of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, found all these qualities in Everdur* 
Metal — copper-silicon alloys made by The American 
Brass Company. Even the welds were made with Everdur 
Welding Rods of a composition similar to that of the sheet. 

Everdur Metal is available in plates, sheets, strips, wire, 
rods, bars, shafts, tubes, shells, pipe, drawn shapes and 








casting ingots. Standard compositions are manufac- 
tured for hot or cold working, machining or casting— 
making possible the economical construction of strong, 
yet light-weight built-up engineering assemblies. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





COPPER-SILICON ALLOYS 
THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. 








for 
Dependable Performance 


“rHE RIGHT METAL 
IN THE RIGHT PLACE” 













The American Brass Company produces Anaconda 
Copper, Brass, Bronze, Nickel Silver and Special Cop- 
A EON pA per Alloys such as Everdur* and Tobin* Bronze in 
rer practically all commercial shapes. 
In the important job of selecting metals for a spe- 
cific application, the Technical Department of The 
American Brass Company will contribute, from its 


COPPER & COPPER ALLOYS vast fund of experience, helpful information in deter- 
mining the “one best metal” in its most practical and 
THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY economical form. Your inquiries are welcome and will 


General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. 


get prompt attention. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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WITH ALLIS-CHALMERS 
NEW DRY-TYPE 
TRANSFORMERS 


























"5" New Class “B” insulation in Allis-Chalmers’ 
Dry-Type Transformers reduce overall size much as 1/3 
over conventional class “A” insulated types. 


§@F™ Applied to secondary power distribution, this 
more compact, lighter design greatly simplifies installa- 


place you want it! 

@@™ For complete details, get in touch with your 
nearest Allis-Chalmers dealer or sales office, or send 
for new bulletin B6382. 
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YOU GET ALL THESE OTHER 
BENEFITS BESIDES! 


Safer . . . have no insulating liquids to 
test, filter, or change; no soeabeulils 
materials. 
Longer-Lasting . . . new class “B” insu- 
lation resists high temperatures and pro- 
tects against moisture. 
Easier-Installed . . . in more places with 
fewer, lighter mounting materials; elim- 
inates fireproof vaults. 
Same Prices . . . all new improved class 
“B” insulated dry-type transformers are 
priced as low as ordinary class ‘‘A”’ in- 
sulated types. You can choose from 14 
sizes ranging from 11/, to 200 kva, single- 
phase and 10 to 300 kva three-phase. 
A 2014 
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TO SAFEGUARD AGAINST 


VIBRATION 


Refrigerators . . . washing machines 
... automobiles ...in every mechan- 
ical and electrical device vibration 
is a constant threat to efficient oper- 
ation. Vibration caused by stretching 
of bolt or screw, rusting or corrosion, 
not only weakens the original spot, 
but ultimately other parts of the unit 
as well. 

Safeguard your products against un- 
necessary vibration with spring lock 
washers on every assembly. The ex- 
clusive “Controlled Tension” built into 


every Diamond G Lock Washer assures 
positive, unfailing spring tension under 
all conditions ... plus the advantage of 
a thrust washer bearing. 

Diamond G Lock Washers permit the 
full tightening of bolt and screw with 
assurance against vibration, shock and 
excessive wear. 

Stop vibration before it starts. Specify 
Diamond G Lock Washers. Deliveries 
are quick, prices right, quality unsur- 
passed. Write for free booklet, and 
ASA and SAE specifications. 


GEORGE K. GARRETT CO., INC. 


1421 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


























DIAMOND <> PRODUCTS 


LOCK WASHERS FLAT WASHERS STAMPINGS e SPRINGS HOSE CLAMPS SNAP AND RETAINER RINGS 





Actual cutting time on a turret lathe is usually de- 
termined by using the maximum speeds and feeds 
the cutting tools will withstand. Isn’t it true, there- 
fore, that the greatest opportunity for time-saving 
is in cutting the lag between cuts? 


By substituting automatic operation for certain 


manual motions, Gisholt Turret Lathes have made 


? F 
Q E n ¢€ read se it possible to increase the percentage of actual cut- 


ting time in relation to the complete cycle. This 


a 
9 ro a ¢€ ft a o n means increased production—lower machining costs, 


The machine illustrated below is a Gisholt 4L. Saddle Type Turret Lathe. 


Spindle speed 

changes can be 

made instantly 

without stopping 

the spindle or re- 
leasing the main drive clutch. The 
Gisholt Hydraulic Speed Selector, 
power operated, eliminates manual 
gear shifting. It may be operated 
either direct or pre-set. 
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Hydraulic spindle —-—- _ Power rapid tra- 
control provides . Lf ~~ verse for both 
for starting, stop- \ ZA hexagon and 
ping or reversing square turrets in- 
by a mere touch of sures quicker 
this handy lever. When in neutral movement of tools in and out of cut- 
position, braking is automatic, bring- ting position. With transverse travel 
ing the spindle to a quick, smooth of the cross slide, time savings are 
stop. Headstock control is as easy as substantial on many jobs. Operating 


pressing buttons. effort is reduced to a minimum. 


LOOK AHEAD...KEEP AHEAD...WITH GISHOLT 


GISHOLT MACHINE COMPANY 


1217 E. Washington Avenue + Madison 3, Wisconsin 


TURRET LATHES © AUTOMATIC LATHES © SUPERFINISHERS © BALANCERS © SPECIAL MACHINES 
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Accurate Check Chart Shows 
Boo icee eacabe ii, tale You the ONE Lacquer that’s 
ie \w\ ly ee i, Som RIGHT for the Job 
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qe ERE’S only one sound basis on which to select the right lacquer 
for a particular job—one that will mean competitive survival for 
your product. And that’s by selecting the lacquer with properties 
best suited to withstand conditions your product will meet in 
service. This simple check chart enables you. to do just that— 


quickly and easily. 
CONSIDER THIS REFRIGERATOR SHELF, for example, made 


All values are based on severe laboratory tests. Absence of a ' 

‘ of zinc-coated steel with a protective, corrosion-resistant, 
check mark doesn’t mean lack of that property, but simply a lesser Anozinc treatment. Manufacturer's specifications called 
degree than for items having a single check (very good). The wide for a finishing lacquer, which needed extra resistance to 
the severe abrasive and corrosive conditions encountered 
in service. Major factors were: high gloss, adhesion, and 
on: resistance to moisture, perspiration, soap, organic and in- 
the special jobs. site VraESe" Fhelige Pine: 

organic acids, alkalies, and abrasion. The check chart 


For further information—or for extra copies of the check chart showed that for a clear lacquer, B-132 had the best com- 


—write your nearest United Chromium office. bination of these properties. 


PROCESSES AND MATERIALS 
FOR SURFACES THAT SURVIVE 
Chromium Plating * Porous Chromium ¢* Unichrome* Copper 
Unichrome Lacquers * Ucilon* Protective Coatings 
Unichrome Stop-Off Lacquers and Compounds «+ Unichrome Dips 


Unichrome Rack Coatings * Anozinc* Compounds « Unichrome Strip 


UNITED CHROMIUM, INCORPORATED *Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
51 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. . Detroit 7, Mich. . Waterbury 90, Conn. Chicago 4, tl. Dayton 2, Ohio . Los Angeles 11, Cal. 
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selection of Unichrome lacquers, each with a different combina- 
tion of properties, enables you to pick the “right” finish for even 

















SUCCESS STORY 


_ There is one best way to secure the slower 
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_ speeds you need for most of your motor driven 


t machinery .. . use Master Gearhead Motors. 
‘sf With them you can lower your initial, 
costs are low because of the gear units high effi- 


ciency (less than 2% power loss for each 


stage of parallel reduction). 





They will add greatly to the compactness, ap- 


pearance, convenience and safety of any of your machines. 


But it's very important that you use MASTER gearhead motors, be- 
: cause nowhere else will you find units thot are so flexible, so 
easily adaptable and in such a wide range of types and 

sizes. Any size, 100 horsepower and smaller .. . for all cycles, 


phase and frequencies ... in open, splash proof, fan 





and Unibrakes . . . for every type of mounting .. . all of these 


are standard Master units, any of which can be easily combined 


. into the one best integral power drive for each job. 


Next time you need motors for your plant or product, make — 


a real success of the job with Master Gearhead Motors. 


THE MASTER ELECTRIC COMPANY 
DAYTON 1, OHIO - 





make every one a 


installed cost. And you will find operating 








cooled and explosion proof types . .;. with Speedrangers 


IN TAPER BUSHED SHEAVES, 
ONLY TAPERLOCK 


IS MADE IN DUAL DUTY SIZES 
acecrtagiipre eg 3.0" to 18.0” Pitch Diameter 


THAT CAME TO LIFE 


EN EEE Oe tle 1 to 6 Grooves inclusive 


factory wearing this symbol 
















is the living embodiment of a 






service which gives you the 


haan PLUS C AND D STOCK SIZES 
9.0’ to 44.0” Pitch Diameter 
3 to 10 Grooves inclusive 


A TOTAL OF 451 SIZES 


Patent applied for 










the Dodge Transmissioneer. 


















The greatest device ever conceived for holding wheels to 


shafts is available to you in V-Belt sheaves in a vast range a. 
> _ Le 


of sizes. For full details call your Dodge Transmissioneer, 
your local Dodge distributor. Look for his name under 
*Power Transmission Equipment” in your classified tele- 
phone directory, Ask for a demonstration of the Taperlock 
Sheave. See how EASY it is to mount and demount. Slip it 
on, line it up and tighten while sighting. No flange, no 
collar, no protruding parts. Yet it holds to the shaft with 
the firmness of a shrunk-on fit. It’s new. It’s different. It’s 
another great development of Dodge Transmissioneering. 
DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, MISHAWAKA, IND. 














Copyright, 1946, Dodge Mfg. Corp. 





FOR YOUR NAME PLATE REQUIREMENTS, WRITE OUR SUBSIDIARY, 
ETCHING COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1520 MONTANA STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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ROLLING MILLS ano 


ROLLING MILL EQUIPMENT 


FOR FERROUS AND 
NON-FERROUS METALS | 











HYDROPRESS - INC. 
ENGINEERS | CONTRACTORS 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES - ROLLING MILLS - PUMPS 


ACCUMULATORS - DIE CASTING MACHINES 


566 LEXINGTON AVENUE . NEW YR K 22) er WN. Y: 
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Always a fast electrode, DH-2 is now even 
faster...so much faster in fact that in recent 
competitive tests it deposited 1% pounds 
more metal per hour than other electrodes 
in the E6020 class. 


Think what this swifter deposition can 
mean to you: faster production...Jower cost 
production! Redeveloped DH-2 also gives 


PcH 


ER | One 


(Class AWS-ASTM 
E6020) 





you better appearing products. Weld metal 
literally “feathers out’ — smoother, neater. 


Using DH-2, welds are machinable as de- 
posited or heat treated. 


Make your own speed and deposition 
tests. Your P&H distributor will be glad 
to cooperate. Or if you wish, write for 
full information. 


STEEL 











FASTER BY TEST 


Get 20% more metal deposit per hour 
with DH-2. Speed that cuts welding time 
and costs. And DH-2 is easy to handle 
—has minimum spatter loss. 














MEDIUM OR DEEP PENETRATION 


You get what you want with this im- 
proved P&H Electrode. Weld at normal 
amperages for medium penetration . . . 
high amperages for deep penetration. 







WELDING 
ELECTRODES 


4411 W. National Ave. 
Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 


BETTER APPEARANCE 


Here, too, DH-2 excels; weld metal 
“feathers cut’ neat and uniform, No 
notched effect along weld edges. 


E-7011 


AWS 
— E-6020 


“AC-3” 


AWS 
E-6013 








"(pF 





“AC-1" 


“aps 


P&H ELECTRODES MEET 
= ALL NEEDS 


B 5; te These are but a few electrodes of the 





P&H mild steel group. There are types 
for all mild, alloy and stainless steel 
applications — for cast iron and for 
building up and hard surfacing. 


FOR DOWNHAND 


DH-2 performs extremely well for all 
horizontal, flat fillet and groove welding. 
It's a downhand “‘specialist'’ that's win- 
ning out wherever it's tried. 




















ELECTRIC 
HOISTS 


WELDING 


oc 
ELECTRODES ‘WELDERS 
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P&H WELDING POSITIONERS 


Cut handling costs — position work for 
easy downhand welding — use of larger 
electrodes. 2500 Ib. capacity unit, Bull. 
P2-1; larger units, Bull. Pl. 


WELDING PRODUCTION 
CONTROL SYSTEMS 


AC 
WELDERS 








S pringmaking is a business of eontrasts, 
not only in size and variety of product, but 
in degree of accuracy and range of stresses. 
Wallace Barnes experience spans the ex- 
tremes of spring usage, in materials and 
types of springs. Here is specialized skill to 
design and produce your spring, according 
to the best and newest methods of tool 
design, mechanical production and _ heat- 
treatment. Whether your order is large or 
small, ask a Barnes service representative 
to check your specifications. There is no 
obligation. 


Enginected Pep and Power 


WALLACE BARNES COMPANY _ Bristol 


Division of Associated Spring Corporation Connecticut 





The large aluminum vacuum cleaner part illus- 
trated above is a typical die casting produced 
to accurate dimensions with H-P-M “All-Hydrav- 
lic’ die casting machines. Actual production 
results obtained by die casting this part (figures 
available upon request) prove that die casting 
is far superior to other production methods. 
investigate the possibility of mass producing 
your intricate metal parts with H-P-M “All- 
Hydraulic’’ die casting machines. Gain the ad- 
vantages die casting offers...ideal plating sur- 
face, greater strength, lower labor costs. H-P-M 
die casting machines are built in stock quantities, 
permitting prompt delivery. Write today, stating 
your requirements. 
THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. COMPANY 


Mount Gilead, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Branch Offices in New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit 
ond Chicago. Representatives in other principal cities. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
MODEL NUMBERS 


Mold Clamp (ons) | yA Aydradie-Aigh ~ LESSUHME 


Die space {maximum) 


et [|= | IUD) DIE CASTING MACHINES 


ae Oe . 
Note: torger sizes built 0» special order) “y, | 
NE EG CLUTIONIZING PRODUCTION WITH HYDRAULICS SINCE 1887 
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Fully enclosed, Fan- cooled 
Reliance Squirrel-cage A-c. 
Motor for Heavy Duty Service 


The Reliance Precision Bear- 
ing Mount affords complete 
protection to bearings and 
windings. 


No job too tough for RUGGED, DEPENDABLE 





RELIANCE MOTORS... 


@ Where they must take punishment day in and 










day out, Reliance Motors have demonstrated out- 






standingly dependable performance in steel mills, 






steel processing and fabricating plants. 






Reliance Motors are specially designed, both 














electrically and mechanically, for a long life of 
trouble-free service on the job—no matter how 
tough. For operations where abrasive dust particles 
in the air, moisture or other special conditions 


threaten motor performance, specify Reliance. 





RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1081 Ivanhoe Road * Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Birmingham ¢ Boston « Buffalo « Chicago « Cincinnati « Denver « Detroit e Gary 

Greenville « Houston ¢ Kalamazoo e Kansas City « Knoxville « Los Angeles 

Milwaukee « Minneapolis ¢ New Orleans « New York « Philadelphia ¢« Pittsburgh 

Portland, Ore. « Rockford, Ill. ¢ St. Louis e San Francisco « Seattle « Syracuse 
Tampa « Tulsa « Washington, D. C. 








RELIANCE*S, MOTORS 








The Superdraulic pump delivers 5000 psi and 40 
hp with volume ranging from 0 to 12 gpm, or 3500 
psi with volume from 0 to 17 gpm at 1200 rpm. Its 
operation is under instantly responsive finger volume 
control or automatic pressure compensator control 
— infinitely variable volume and reversible flow. The 
Superdraulic pump is also available in constant 
delivery types. 


The modern trend in hydraulic machinery is toward greater 
productive ability in smaller space. If your press, or other hydraulic 
machine, is ‘‘outsize’’ because of the hydraulic power required, you 
can increase pressures and shrink the machine in all dimensions. 

Until Superdraulic entered the picture, maximum pressures 
obtainable were in the neighborhood of 2500 psi. Now, Super- 
draulic gives you 5000 psi in a pump only 9 inches in diameter. 
This increased pressure permits the reduction of the size and weight 
of the whole structure, and results in important floor space savings. 
Now the press designer can— 

Cut cylinder areas in half « Use 50% smaller valves and piping 
¢ Simplify hydraulic circuits ¢ Eliminate intensifiers and, in many 
cases, accumulators ¢ Combine high pressure ond high volume 
using a single pump © Make drastic cost reductions. 


Write for complete, illustrated technical description cf Super- 
draulic pumps, motors, and transmissions. 


uper raulic orporation 


HYDRAULIC PUMPS + MOTORS «+ TRANSMISSIONS «+ VALVES 
MILLER AT FORD ROAD e DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 

















ALLIED PRODUCTS 
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Four modern, efficient plants 


devoted to the manufacture 


SPECIAL COLD FORGED PARTS 
STANDARD CAP SCREWS 


HARDENED AND PRECISION GROUND PARTS 


SHEET METAL DIES FROM THE LARGEST TO THE SMALLEST 


JIGS « FIXTURES « SPECIAL PRODUCTION TOOLS 


STEAM HEATED PLASTIC MOLDS 
R-B INTERCHANGEABLE PUNCHES AND DIES 


DIE MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 


DEPARTMENT 9-A 


Cc TiIriON 











CORPORATION 


1618 LAWTON AVENUE ¢* DETROIT 8, MICHIGAN 
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TEXROPE Super-7 Belts 
...9¢elect the one you need 


Heat-Resisting Super-7 

Stands temperatures up to 180°. The 
TEXROPE V-Belt for most drives. 
Oil-Resisting Super-7 

Neoprene cover protects core against 
moderately oily or greasy conditions, 
Oil-Proof Super-7 

Made of Neoprene throughout. Use 
it when the belt must swim in oil. 


Static-Resisting Super-7 
Recommended where explosion haz- 
ard exists. Static-conducting element 
throughout cover won't wear off. 


Super-7 Steel 

Twin steel cables, to pull extremely 
heavy loads with minimum stretch. 
GET THEM — through your Allis- 
Chalmers district office or dealer. 





ABSORBER 


To Make TEXROPE 
V-Belts Run Longer 


Under the load-pulling cord section of every TEXROPE V-Belt 
lies a thick, springy cushion of cool-running Buna-S, This cushion 
acts as a shock absorber to protect the cords from stresses that might 
weaken them. This carefully proportioned cushion is one of the 
reasons why TEXROPE “Super-7’’ V-Belts are known by all in- 
dustry for their long life and smooth, efficient power transmision. 
Other reasons are: More Cords, Stronger Cords, hard-twisted of 
selected long staple cotton — Tough Duplex Cover to resist wear 
and keep out dirt — War-Proved Buna-S an improved, cooler- 
running rubber compound developed for TEXROPE Super-7 V-Belts, 
YOUR V-BELT DRIVE HEADQUARTERS 
Call your Allis-Chalmers office or dealer for TEXROPE Super-7 
V-Belts — for full range of standard, ‘Magic-grip” and Vari-Pitch 
sheaves — for Speed Changers and complete V-Belt Drive engi- 


neering help. ALLIS-CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN. 
TEXROPE Super-7 V-Belts result from the co-opera- 8 P 
tive research of two great companies—Allis-Chalmers 
and B, F. Goodrich—and are sold exclusively by A-C. 


ALLIS © CHALMERS 
TEXROPE V-BELT DRIVES 
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IN MANY INSTANCES WITH UNIVERSAL 


V4, TOCISION C45 tin G3 


If you are a large volume user of parts which 
you are now mac hining to meet tolerance or sur- 
face finish requirements and which you feel can 
be precision cast to save time and money, you will 
want to get in touch with us. 


By the Universal method of manufacture non- 
ferrous alloy castings can be produced with a 
smooth surface, within precision limits, involving 
intricate internal core designs, and of physical 
properties not possible to obtain by other methods. 


Over a period of twelve years this method has 
been perfected. The entire operation is on a 
standard basis of production turning out hundreds 
of thousands of parts for many of the largest users 


in the country. A wide size range... from a frac- 


UNIVERSAL CASTINGS CORPORATION, 





Pere, es ere ee sy 


tion of an ounce per casting to many pounds i i 
is available and in numerous nonferrous metals. 


Send us your prints to figure . . . tell us what 
application is to be made of the part... but if 
this data is not available send us a sample part 
and state quantities required. We'll quote you 
prices and send an engineer if necessary. 


UNIVERSAL 
Precision &S Castings 


SINCE 1934 


Chicago 38, 


(Photographic reproduction of back panel of our exhibit at trade shows.) 


YOU CAN SAVE ASSEMBLY TIME AND LOWER COSTS 









_ ‘ 
Illinois 
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Do uhed ? 


We also originated 


practically every major roll development—so what? 

The men who actually do the rolling—your own mill operators— 
were really responsible for these roll developments. Without your 
mill “know-how” the roll maker would certainly be handicapped. 

But your experience, coupled with Mackintosh-Hemphill en- 
gineering, metallurgy, and manufacturing facilities, will produce the 
results you demand. Red Wabbler rolls will make quick work of 


your production rolling operations. 


MACKINTOSH-HEMPHILL CO. rirrseurch & miocano, pa 


Makers of the rolls with the Red Wabblers 














Ing stee 
DOO 


Manually * Mechanically * Power Operated 


The complete line of Rolling Steel Doors, Grilles, and Shutters, 








manufactured by The R. C. Mahon Company embodies the 
latest developments in doors of this type .. . the ultra modern 
design of operating mechanisms, particularly the Standard 
Power Operator, offers many advantages in compactness 
and operation which are not available elsewhere. There is 


a Mahon Rolling Steel Door, Grille, or Shutter to meet every 


requirement. See Mahon Insert in Sweet's or consult oa 


Mahon engineer. 


ae... 4. RMA Oe Conrriaa y 
Detroit 11, Michigan © Western Sales Division, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Representatives in All Principal Cities 


Manufacturers of Rolling Steel Doors, Shutters and Grilles, and Mahon 
Steel Deck for Roofs, Sidewalls, Partitions, Acoustical Ceilings, 
Permanent Floor Forms and Oversize Doors. 
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Better performance at lower cost is the story 
behind the modern development of Nickel cast 
iron crankshafts. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Company ...a pioneer 
user of alloyed cast iron in this service . . . pro- 
duces O-P Diesel engines equipped with cranks 
of the larger type shown above, cast in high 

test Nickel alloy iron that normally attains over 
60,000 psi. tensile strength. 


The smaller crank shown above is one of the 
types used in air compressors built by a national 
manufacturer. 


For parts such as crankshafts where sharp 
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CAST 
IRON 


CKEL 


CRANKSHAFTS 
provide: 





* Low Notch Sensitivity 


* Excellent Vibration Damping 


* High Resistance to Fatigue 


changes of section are unavoidable, the low 
notch sensitivity of cast iron recommends its use. 
It also provides excellent vibration damping 
properties. Absence of expensive dies and forg- 
ing equipment, and the fact that castings require 
less machine tool time . . . point to the economy 
of using Nickel alloy irons. 


These two crankshafts are indicative of the 
potentialities and wide scope of applications for 
high strength Nickel alloy cast irons. 


Our casting specialists will be glad to consult 
with you and suggest where Nickel cast irons 
may be useful to you. Write us today. 


67 Wall Street 
New York 5, N.Y. 
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Try the Obvious 


With the demand for rolled steel and castings exceeding supply by a substantial 
margin, it is ridiculous that steel mills and foundries should be confronted with so 
much difficulty in obtaining adequate supplies of ferrous scrap. 


This statement does not imply that the scrap problem is a simple one. It is 
complicated by numerous factors, not the least of which is that scrap that can be 
collected and marketed easily really is scarce. However, there is scrap to be had and 
it would seem that now is the time for everybody concerned with scrap to ask him- 


self whether or not every reasonable effort to bring it to market has been exhausted. 


If one approaches the problem from this angle, he immediately runs into the price 


factor. Scrap drives have been held. Industry has poured money into committee 
work to stimulate scrap collections. 


But nothing has been done to ascertain what the incentive of 


Government agencies have devoted lavish atten- 
tion to the problem. 
higher scrap prices will do. 

OPA ceilings on scrap were imposed early in April, 1941. Non-railroad heavy 
melting steel at Pittsburgh was frozen at $20 per ton. At that time Old Range bes- 
semer iron ore was pegged at $4.75; basic pig iron at Neville Island $23.50; coke, de- 
livered Buffalo or Cleveland, $11.75; steel bars, Pittsburgh, 2.15c; and shapes, plates and 
hot rolled sheets, Pittsburgh, 2.10c. 
pig iron $28, coke $14.55 and $14.75, bars 2.50c, shapes 2.35c, plates 2.50c and sheets 
2.425c. 


essential ingredients of steel—have advanced substantially under government sanc- 


Today the comparable ore price is $5.45, that of 
In short, from early 1941 until now, the prices of ore, coke and pig iron— 


tion. Likewise, prices of finished steel have advanced moderately. 


Meanwhile, nonrailroad heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh, remains unchanged at 
$20. Not only that, but as recently as early this month OPA declared that current 
ceiling prices for iron and steel scrap “are adequate and no increase will be granted in 
the foreseeable future.” 

Isn’t this a bit silly? Doesn't it indicate that OPA is motivated by prejudice 
or obstinacy? On what grounds can OPA deny a slight increase in scrap in view 
of increases granted on all other materials entering into the production of rolled steel 
and castings? 

Now that all other remedies have been exhausted, why not try the obvious one 
of price incentive? After all, do steelmakers and foundrymen want further demonstra- 
tions of the academic technic of OPA controls or do they want usable scrap? 


As the EDITOR 








AN AMERICAN ASSET: Three entire- 


ly independent items. in this issue point to an asset from foreign countries. 


by American iron and steel mill equipment builders 
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of American industry that often is overlooked or 
underrated. The new president of Westinghouse 
Electric International Co. says that after competi- 
tion sets in, our “know how” on production will be 
in great demand throughout the world. The second 
item is Machine Tool Editor Guy Hubbard’s dis- 
cussion of the great expansion of specialized tech- 
nical talent to be found in modern engineering de- 
partments of manufacturing establishments. The 
third is the description of numerous inquiries received 


These three indications point to the fact that since 
World War I, industry in the United States has 
made great progress not only in the development 
of more efficient production processes, but also in 
the wide dissemination of “know how” throughout 
large and small plants all over the country. Time 
was when railroads were reluctant to use alloy 
steels because they felt they were too “tricky” to 
be handled by blacksmiths in remote back shops 


and roundhouses. Today the ability to handle 


(OVER) 
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AS THE EDITOR VIEWS THE NEWS 








steels and other materials of intricate analysis or 
composition is almost uniformly distributed geo- 
graphically. 

This is a tribute to the free interchange of ideas 
that prevails to a greater extent in America than in 
any other industrial nation. It is an advantage to 


be prized and nourished. —pp. 46, 64, 77 


RESPECTS CONTRACT: No matter how 


the present strike on the Great Lakes turns out, 
one thing already has happened that is distinctly 
encouraging. 

The CIO National Maritime Union, which has 
contracts with only a few of the ship operators on 
the lakes, has attempted to halt all lake freight 
traffic. It appealed to other unions to assist it in 
this objective. Some of the strongest unions around 
the lakes have been reluctant to lend aid to the 
strike and the members of CIO steelmakers unions 
actually have helped unload cargoes—an act which 
certainly lends no assistance to the striking seamen. 

To CIO-NMU protests against this action, the 
head of a CIO steelworkers’ union replied that his 
union was prepared to go along with NMU up 
to a reasonable point, but that it would not go along 
to the extent of breaking its own contracts with steel 
companies. This is one gratifying incident where a 
union has acknowledged the validity of its agree- 
ment with the employers of its members. —p. 43 


MORE REALISTIC GOAL: 1 his pre- 


election speech of last Feb. 9, Joseph Stalin an- 
nounced three or more “five-year plans” which 
would increase the annual production of pig iron 
and steel ingots in Russia to 50 million and 60 mil- 
lion tons, respectively. It was inferred that this 
goal might be reached sometime in the sixties. 
Steelmakers throughout the world considered this 
as an ambitious but not impossible long-range pro- 
gram. 

Now the Soviet News reports that the Soviet ob- 
jective for 1950 is the production of 19.5 million 
tons of pig iron and 25.4 million tons of steel in- 
gots. This is a modest target compared with that 
proposed by the Soviet leader in February. In fact, 
the announced goals for 1950 are only 14 per cent 
higher in the case of pig iron and 16 per cent higher 
in the case of steel ingots than actual production in 


—p. 57 


1940—Russia’s last prewar year. 








SIGNS OF THE TIMES: Britain's labor 


government, committed to the nationalization of the 
British iron and steel industry, may present a bill 
to Parliament which would put nationalization into 
effect in the latter part of 1947. This move will be 
protested vigorously (p. 56) and even if nationaliza- 
tion is approved by Parliament, the actual transfer 
of properties from private ownership cannot be com- 
pleted before the middle of 1948. ... The millionth 
passenger car and the 500,000th truck built since 
Jan. 1 (p. 59) rolled off assembly lines last Monday. 
Even with assemblies mounting, it is doubtful 
whether total production of passenger cars and 
trucks in 1946 can exceed 3,500,000. . . . Califor- 
nians are talking seriously about another transporta- 
tion link across San Francisco bay. It will be either 
a bridge (p. 62) or a causeway with an opening for 
the passage of ships. Either plan will involve an ex- 
penditure of $100 million or more and will require 
a substantial tonnage of steel. ... As if to corrobo- 
rate other indicators of industrial activity (p. 132), 
electric power output in the week ended Aug. 17 
touched a new postwar high of 4,422 million kilo- 
watt hours, ... Delay in proceeding with the $20 
million research center announced by General Mo- 
tors last year (p. 60) is attributed to sharply in- 
creased building costs. However, organization of 
personnel for the project continues. . . . William E. 
Knox, new president of Westinghouse Electric In- 
ternational Co., which has 213 distributors in 89 
foreign countries (p. 64), believes this nation’s boom- 
ing foreign trade will continue from three to five 
years. In his opinion, American “know how” is our 
chief exportable product. . . . An interesting case 
study on one company’s experience with harden- 
ability testing in material control (p. 72) should be 
highly informative to other manufacturers contem- 
plating this procedure in connection with the use 
of standard and alloy steels. . . . In spite of nu- 
merous local difficulties, coupled with increasing 
competition from other nations, Belgian and Luxem- 
burgian iron and steel producers (p. 57) are making 
encouraging progress in their resumption of foreign 
trade. . . . Inquiries for iron and steel mill equip- 
ment received by American builders from foreign 
countries—chiefly the United Kingdom, France, 
Belgium, Italy, Sweden, Chile and Canada (p. 46)— 
run to a total that would increase foreign finishing 
capacity about 15 million tons annually. These in- 
quiries are superimposed upon heavy bookings for 
domestic account. 
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Ryerson Laboratory 
Adds Extra Value to Steel from Stock 


Steel from Ryerson means more than just steel from 
stock. It means that every heat has met exacting Ryer- 
son specifications—based on more than 103 years of 
experience in the steel industry. It means that 
chemical analysis and physical properties are “as 
advertised”? because Ryerson never stocks ‘‘seconds”’ or 
off heats. And often, it means steel made more valuable 
to you by the work of the Ryerson laboratory. 

Whether you specify, buy or fabricate steel the labo- 
ratory serves you. There’s no need for hit or miss heat 
treating when the laboratory runs Jominy hardenability 
tests on every heat of alloy in Ryerson stocks. Furnishes 
the results at no charge as a guide to heat treatment. 

The laboratory also prevents uncertainty when defi- 
nite specifications must be met. If carbon steel plates 
must not exceed a certain hardness limit, or if bars must 
have specified tensile strength, laboratory tests select the 
exact steel you need from Ryerson stocks. 

These and other trouble-saving laboratory services 
point up two important reasons why more steel users call 


Ryerson: Persistent Ryerson effort to provide more com- 
plete, more practical service on steel from stock plus con- 
stant vigilance in maintaining high quality. 

Because of the steel shortage many sizes still are miss- 
ing from Ryerson stocks, but your size or a workable 
alternate may be available. Contact the nearest Ryerson 
plant when you need steel. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Steel-Service Plants at: Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pitts- 


burgh, Philadelphia, Buffalo, New York, Boston. 





PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 
Bars @ Structurals @ Plates e Sheets ¢ Mechanical Tubing ¢ 
Safety Floor Plate « Alloys « Allegheny Stainless ¢ Tool 
Steel © Boiler Tubes © Reinforcing Bars ¢ Babbitt Metal « 
Bolts @ Rivets ¢ Metal Working Tools & Machinery, etc. 
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Iron Ore from Hibbing 
and Jronton, Minnesota 


Iron Ore from Tron River 
and Ishpeming, Michigan 








Fluor spar from Rosiclare, 
Hlinois 


The making of steel comprises many elements and proc- 
esses, among which the gathering of raw materials is 
of prime importance. The Inland map shows the many 
points from which we gather these raw materials in the 
Central States area. 

The principal ingredient, iron ore, comes by Inland 
ore boats from the Mesabi and Cuyuna ranges in 
Minnesota and the Marquette and Menominee ranges 
in Michigan. 

Port Inland furnishes limestone to serve as flux in 
the blast furnaces and open hearths. Because a ton 
of coke is required to make a ton of finished steel 
products, thousands of tons of coal arrive daily from 
Wheelwright, Kentucky. 

Most significant, however, is the fact that Inland 
Steel owns the mines and quarries from which these 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 
38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Sales Offices: Detroit, indianapolis, Kansas City, Milwaukee 
New York, St. Louis, St. Paul 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: BARS ¢ STRUCTURALS © PLATES © SHEETS 


TIN PLATE © FLOOR PLATE © PILING © REINFORCING BARS ¢ RAILS 
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Coal from Wheelwright, 
Kentucky 


raw materials are taken...a fact which makes it 
possible to control quality from the raw materials to 
the finished steel—ready for use. This complete con- 
trol from mine to consumer means—that the steel you 
buy bearing the famous diamond trademark, is... 
INLAND ALL THE WAY! 

As with all fabricating materials, the demand for 
Inland steel now exceeds the supply. However, we 
are building new mills and expanding facilities that, 
we sincerely hope, will improve our steel deliveries 
in the future and eventually enable us to offer you 
all of the Iniand steel you may require. 
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Picket lines established by the National Maritime Union at. lake ports were only partially 


successful in slowing the flow of lake commerce. 


Both United Steelworkers and AFL-Long- 


shoremen refused to honor the strike at terminals, NEA photo 


Lake Strike Cuts Ore Shipments 10%; 
Chrysler Union To Reopen Contract 


Shippers, industry watch situa- 
tion anxiously. Full operation 
necessary to provide ade- 
quate stocks for winter 


CLEVELAND 

GREAT LAKES shipments of iron ore 
and coal were affected only slightly by 
the first week of the attempt by the 
National Maritime Union-CIO to tie up 
lake shipping. The NMU apparently was 
failing to win the support of other unions 
necessary to make the strike a success 
and at week’s end only about 15 per cent 
of the ore, coal and grain fleet was 
immobilized. 

Slightly more than 2,200,000 tons of 
iron ore were moved down the lakes in 
the first week of the strike; this is with- 
in about 10 per cent of normal. 

Lake Erie coal shipping docks loaded 
1,847,000 tons of bituminous coal into 
lake freighters for cargo and vessel fuel; 
this is considered a heavy loading week 
and is only slizhtly below the alltime 
record loading. 

In addition to about two score bulk 


carriers immobilized, the strike has laid 
up about 40 
freighters, 


tankers and _ package 


seriously affecting oil de- 
liveries to lake ports and interrupting 
water delivery of new automobiles and 
general freight. 

The NMU represents only a_ small 
fraction of the seamen manning Great 
Lakes vessels and has contracts with 
only a few of the shipping companies 
Apparent strategy of attempting a strike 
in the face of its small representation 
on the lakes was to win support of 
other unions at loading and unloading 
terminals and possibly effect a tieup 
serious enough to permit the federal 
government to seize the shipping indus- 
try. 

Ilowever, this strategy appeared 
doomed to failure when the United Steel- 
workers balked at violating their contracts 
by refusing to unload ships tied up at 
steel docks. The steelworkers’ position 
was stated bluntly by William F. Dono- 
van, Cleveland district director, as he 
said: “The Maritime Union has our full 


support up to the point where we would 


( Please turn to Page 44) 


Top CIO officials fail to sell 
union locals on 6-month mora- 
torium on strike threats and 
wage increase demands 


DETROIT 
STRATEGY of Murray and 
other CIO 
sell their membership on a_ six-month 


Philip 
leaders in attempting to 
moratorium on_ strike threats and in- 
creased wage demands in favor of exert- 
ing consumer pressure on rising prices 
continues to backfire. After the failure 
of a Washington conference to agree 
on a policy, another explosion came 
last week with announcement by the 
Chrysler local of the UAW-CIO that 
it would reopen contract negotiations 
Oct. 16 for higher wages to meet in- 
On another front 
the Ford local of the automobile workers 


creased living costs. 


is making inflammatory demands on in- 
ternational officers to start negotiating 
with Ford for what it calls a “cost-of- 
living bonus.” 

Terms of the Chrysler contract provide 
that it may be reopened no earlier than 
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Oct. 16, in contrast with other auto- 
motive union contracts which have been 
frozen until next year on the question 
of wages. The Chrysler local has not 
indicated what increase it will ask for 
two months hence, but says this will 
depend on the trend in living costs. 
The move is calculated in some quarters 
as simply additional pressure on the 
government to restore and enforce price 
controls on basic commodities, since 
strike of 


Chrysler workers would win much sup- 


there is grave doubt that a 


port after the general 18%-cent increase 
granted them earlier this year. 
The Ford 


local is seeking to get 


around contract provisions freezing 
wages until next spring by the “cost of 
living bonus”. Such a bonus would 


be computed on the basis of increased 
living costs since Jan. 5, would be re- 
troactive to the date the 18-cent increase 
was granted and would be on a monthly 
basis. Thus, as described by the union 
local, if the cost of living should rise 
10 per cent in the month of September, 
every worker would receive 10 per cent 
more for hour worked in that 
month, the money to be paid him in his 


every 


first pay in the month following. 
International officers of the UAW 
probably will exert every effort to avoid 
letting these ridiculous Ford demands 
Whether they will be 
successful or not remains to be seen, 
if the action of the Chrysler local is any 
indication, they will not, since a militant 
local can readily take the play away 
from international officers who then 
are faced with the necessity of “author- 


come to a head. 


izing” local actions. 


Government Requests Lewis 
And Mine Owners To Meet 


Seeking to return operation of more 
than 3000 mines to their owners, the 
federal government has invited John L. 
Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers-AFL, and soft coal operators 
to meet Sept. 10 to negotiate a contract 
under which the miners would work 
for the owners. 

The government took over the mines 
May 22 after Mr. Lewis and the operat- 
ors failed to work out a new contract 
following a 59-day strike. Since then, 
the miners have been digging coal under 
an agreement with J. A. Krug, secretary 
of the interior, which incorporates a 
large portion of the UMW demands. 

Later, a further concession was made 
when Admiral Ben Moreell, federal 
coal mines administrator, agreed to 
recognize a union of foremen in coal 
mines of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
The operators have lost two attempts to 
block this action and the issue is now 
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Philip Murray’s attempt to sell CIO membership on a 6-month moratorium on 
strike threats and wage increase demands at an emergency meeting in Washing- 
ton was only partially successful. Even while he addressed the union member- 
ship, the CIO Maritime Union was attempting to tie up Great Lakes commerce 
and the United Automobile Workers were agitating for new wage negotiations. 
Photo shows Mr. Murray; seated is James B. Carey, CIO secretary-treasurer 


scheduled for a federal court hearing 
“on its merits’—that is, as to whether 
the National Labor Relations Act con- 
templated that foremen should be union- 
ized with the men to whom they give 
orders. 


Great Lakes Strike Cuts 
Ore Shipments 10 Per Cent 


(Concluded from Page 43) 


be forced to violate our contracts, but be- 
yond that we cannot go.” Donovan’s 
statement followed a complaint by NMU 
officials to CIO President Philip Murray 
that the steelworkers are “hurting our 
cause” by unloading ships. 

International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion-AFL openly opposed the NMU strike 
and its leaders charged the NMU is 
“communistically controlled” and is try- 
ing to destroy the AFL. The AFL long- 
shoremen continue to unload ships and 
ignore NMU picket lines. 

The interruption to lake shipping ap- 
peared too trivial in its first week to 
justify intervention by the government. 

Ship operators and the steel industry, 
however, were keeping an anxious eye 
on developments as it was frankly re- 
cognized ‘that a shift in developments 
could easily precipitate a crisis, 

Lake shipping got a late start this 
year due to strikes in the coal fields, 





the iron ore mines and the threatened 
railroad tieup and full operation to the 
end of the season is necessary to insure 
an adequate supply of iron ore. 

Present sehedules call for 61,500,000 
tons of ore to be moved down the lakes 
this season. Shipments to Aug. 1 amounted 
to only 23,848,385, or 16,500,000 tons 
less than moved during the same period 
in 1945. If the season’s goal is to be 
reached, 37,691,161 tons of ore must 
be shipped during the remainder of 
the season, 

Taking into account that there are 
fewer ships available for the ore trade 
this year than last, and that great pres- 
sure exists for increased shipments of 
coal, the industry doubts that the fleet 
can average 10 million tons a month dur- 
ing August, September and October. Even 
if this is possible, it will leave more than 
7,500,000 tons to be moved in Novem 
ber, which approximately equals the 
record tonnage to be moved in that 
month during the last eight years. Early 
freezing conditions could materially 
affect the November shipments. 

Should the strike on the lakes seriously 
interrupt the ore shipments a shortage 
of ore next spring is likely, which in 
turn would affect steelmaking opera- 
tions, increase the already severe pinch 
in steel supply to metalworking com- 
panies, and possibly cause another slow- 
down all along the industrial front. 
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Limitation on Use of Pig Iron 


For Housing Items Recommended 


Malleable Iron Industry committee urges that Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration restrict pig iron allocations for housing to 
25 per cent of foundry pig iron production in any one month or 


quarter of year 


RECOMMENDATION that the Civil- 
ian Production Administration limit pig 
iron allocations for manufacture of 
housing items to 25 per cent of foundry 
pig iron production in any one month or 
quarter of year was made last week by 
the Malleable Iron Industry Advisory 
Committee at a meeting in Washington. 

Many plants will be shut down in the 
fourth quarter if allocations of pig iron 
for housing items maintain the September 
rate, the committee warned. 

John C. Houston Jr., deputy Civilian 
Production administrator, told the com- 
mittee that it had been necessary to re- 
duce August pig iron allocations for 
housing items to prevent a too serious 
impact on other industries. However, 
he expressed hope of increased pig iron 
output in the fourth quarter which he 
said would ease the very tight situation 
on malleable iron castings for producers 
of nonhousing articles and also permit 
full production of critical housing items. 

Prior to reduction of August pig iron 
allocations for housing items, approxi- 
mately 55 per cent of pig iron shipments 
to foundries had been allotted for housing 
items, according to reports. After re- 
vision, the percentage is somewhere be- 
tween 25 and 55 it is said. Mr, Houston 
said his agency is reviewing September 
pig iron allocations and expects them to 
be somewhat along lines of the revised 
August allocations. No final decision re- 
garding fourth quarter allocations will 
be made, he said, until he has more 
complete supply data. 

Fourth quarter shipments of pig iron 
to foundries may be around 375,000 
tons a month, but this is only approxi- 
mate inasmuch as some furnaces may be 
down for relining that was postponed 
during the war. Also, low quality coke 
as a result of the coal strike is hampering 
production, it was reported. 

The Malleable Iron committee re- 
viewed the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration decision against a pig iron price 
increase now beyond the recent $2 
raise. The committee was told that the 
government is studying the possibility of 
subsidizing pig iron production by mar- 
ginal operation furnaces and the absorbing 
through subsidies of high freight rates 
in order to make it economically feasible 
to move pig iron more freely. The 
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committee suggested both a price increase 
in pig iron and a subsidy. Recommended 
also was an immediate price increase on 
scrap. 

Two further recommendations by the 
committee were that CPA study minimum 
metallurgical requirements of pig iron 
in the mixtures of various ferrous cast- 
ings, looking to limitation on pig iron 
content in such mixes where this would 
preclude wasteful practices, and that the 
National Housing Agency act speedily on 
the committee’s July recommendation 
to bar the use of cast iron soil pipe where 
some other material would serve the 
purpose. 


WAA Seeks Operators for 
Government Blast Furnaces 


Ten of the blast furnaces built by the 
government during the war period to in- 
crease pig iron supply and offset scrap 
shortages are in current production and 


Present, Past 


the Office of Real Property Disposal, 
War Assets Administration, is attempting 
to secure operators for ten other gov- 
ernment-owned furnaces that are sus- 
ceptible to early production. 

The ten furnaces in operation, having 
a combined capacity of 3,759,668 net 
tons of pig iron per year, are: Two at 
Braddock, Pa.; two at Granite City, IIL; 
two at Geneva, Utah; and one each at 
Cleveland, Chicago, Duluth, and Youngs- 
town, O. 

The remaining ten blast furnaces, 
having a total annual capacity of 3,077,- 
184 net tons of pig iron, which are not 
in operation are: Two furnaces, one 
not fully completed, having a total capa- 
city of 854,000 net tons, located at In- 
dizna Harbor, Ind., now under lease to 
Inland Steel Co.; one furnace of 399,850 
net tons capacity at Daingerfield, Tex., 

Lone Star Steel Co.; one 


furnace of 274,000 net tons capacity at 


under lease t 


Houston, Tex., adjoining the plant of 
Sheffield Steel Corp.; one furnace of 
280,000 net tons capacity at Gadsden, 
Ala., adjoining the plant of Republic 
Steel Corp.; one furnace of 383,334 tons 
at the Geneva Steel plant, Geneva, Utah; 
one furnace of Columbia Steel Co.; the 
incomplete furnace of 432,000 net tons 
capacity at Monessen, Pa., adjoining the 
plant of the Pittsburgh Steel Co.; the 
furnace of 127,000 net tons capacity at 
Chester, Pa., and the incomplete iron 
furnace at Rusk, Tex. 


and Pending 





@ FABRICATED STRUCTURAL STEEL BOOKINGS INCREASE 

New Yorx—Estimated bookings of fabricated structural steel increased 2029 tons in 
July to 133,039, making the seven months total 1,100,405 tons, or 30 per cent above 
the average for the same periods in 1936-40. July shipments increased slightly to 
130,980 tons while the tonnage available for fabrication within the next four months 
increased to 673,839 tons, American Institute of Steel Construction reported last week. 
@ NATIONAL CAN ACQUIRES UNION PLATE & WIRE CO. 


New Yorx—National Can Corp. has purchased the entire capital stock of Union Plate 


& Wire Co., Attleboro, Mass., platers of precious metals. The company will be oper- 


ated as a subsidiary of National Can. 


@ RFC COPPER AND LEAD STOCKPILES DECLINE 
WASHINGTON—RFC stockpiles of principal metals being drawn on by CPA for civilian 
purposes included the following at the end of July: Copper, 264,849 short tons and 


lead, 33,751 short tons, representing declires for the month; zinc, 543,434 short tons, 
tin, 54,220 long tons, representing increases. 

@ $15 MILLION ELECTRICAL FIRM ORGANIZED IN MEXICO 
PirrssurcH—Industrial Electrica de Mexico, S. A., a $15 million company for produc- 
tion near Mexico City of electrical equipment, has been organized by Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. Limited production under long-term license agreement will begin by the 
end of this year and will be augmented by use of subassemblies furnished by Westing- 


house until full scale operation is possible. 


@ BRITAIN SEIZES GERMAN STEEL INDUSTRY IN ITS ZONE 


Lonpon —(by cable)—British Control Commission has taken over the German iron 


and steel industry in the British occupation zone. 


The “nationalization” order had 


three official purposes: To reduce the industry’s capacity to peacetime level; to break 
concentration of economic power; to prepare the industry for reorganization. 


| 
| 
| 
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Foreign Steel Interests Inquiring 
For Rolling Mill Equipment Here 


Proposed programs indicate expansion of 15 million tons in an- 


nual finishing capacity abroad. Foreign loans seen encourag- 


ing modernization. 


Equipment builders heavily booked with 


orders from domestic steel companies 


PITTSBURGH 

SUBSTANTIAL inquiries for steel mill 
equipment from foreign countries are be- 
ing received by American builders and 
indicate proposed expansion programs to- 
taling about 15 million tons of foreign 
finishing capacity annually 

The proposed expansion programs are 
helieved prompted in most cases by loans 
from the United States to the foreign gov- 
ernments. Industry officials point out that 
very little steel rolling equipment in Eu- 
rope was destroyed during the war and 
that contemplated modernization _ pro- 
grams are not necessary to carry out re- 
labilitation. However, loans, actual or in 
prospect, have encouraged the foreign 
countries to launch improvement programs 
which will increase capacity and which 
may result in a major competitive factor 
for the domestic steel industry. 

The foreign orders are expected to de- 
velop at a time when domestic equipment 
builders are booked ahead 12 to 17 months 
on a large number of installations for 
United States companies. 

Largest foreign demand for steel roll- 
ing mill equipment is expected to develop 
from England. However, the program is 
being held up pending crystallization of 
the nationalization procedure in regard to 


type of compensation for steel plant fa- 
cilities when taken over by the govern- 
ment. 

The English industry plans to spend 
about 165 million pounds for new blast 
furnaces, open hearths and finishing mill 
facilities. Active inquiries from United 
Kingdom, amounting to about $30 mil- 
lion, include: A wide flange mill, to be lo- 
cated in northern England or Scotland; 
plus one hot mill and two cold-reduction 
mills in Wales, Total English steel expan- 
sion program eventually is expected to re- 
sult in orders placed here amounting to 
well over $30 million, including electrical 
equipment, machine tools, annealing fur- 
naces, and a host of auxiliary steel] mill 
items, Recent reports from London indi- 
cate that priority will be given to imports 
of special steel mill equipment. 

Other foreign finishing mill expansion 
programs include the following: France, 
one or two hot and cold-reduction mills; 
Belgium, blooming mill ard strip mill; 
Italy, one strip mill; Sweden, hot and 
cold-reduction sheet and strip mill; Chile, 
hot and cold-reduction sheet and _ strip 
mill; Canada, new hot mill recently put 
in operation and cold-reduction sheet and 
tin plate mill on order. 

Extent to which the domestic steel in- 





rebuilding regular substations. 








POWERHOUSE ON WHEELS: Product of General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., this 2500-kva mobile unit substation is designed for use to re- 
lieve seasonal or temporary overloads, for emergency service and when 
The 22-ton unit measures 25 feet over-all 


and is 8 feet wide 














dustry is preparing itself for future mar- 
kets is indicated by the large number of 
expansion programs under way, particu- 
larly in sheet, strip and tin plate finish- 
ing capacity. Currently, sheet and strip 
capacity is about 1 million net tors above 
the July, 1941, level, while by July 1 next 
an additional 2.5 million tons of new ca- 
pacty will be added. Also under way are 
a large number of comparatively small in- 
stallations and improvements aimed at 
achieving greater efficiency and speeding 
up production schedules. The new types 
of rolling mill equipment are expected to 
provide finer finishes for flat-rolled prod 
ucts. 


Many Expansions Planned 


The following list of expansion pro 
grams (not necessarily complete) gives an 
indication of the steel industry’s finished 
steel modernization program. It will be 
noted that cold-reduction mill exparsion 
is restricted to narrower widths, Appar- 
ently there is ample wide automotive 
sheet capacity. 

A 4-high, 5-stand, 42-in. cold-reduction 
mill, will soon be in operation at Weirton 
Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., built by 
United Engineering & Foundry Co., Pitts- 
burgh, 

By 1947, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
will have one of the fastest cold-reduction 
mills in operation at ‘its Aliquippa Works. 
This will be a 42-in., 4-high, 5-stand tin 
mill built by Mesta Machine Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

A long strike at Granite City Steel Co. 
has delayed installation of a 56-in., 4- 
high, 4-stand, cold-reduction mill, which 
was built by Mesta. 

Cold-reduction mill for Great Lakes 
Steel Co., Detroit, should also be in oper- 
ation soon. 

Expansion at Bethlehem Steel Corp.’s 
Sparrows Point plant includes a new 68- 
in., 4-high, 10-stand hot gstrip mill, and 
rebuilding of the 56-in. cold-reduction 
mill, 

Republic Steel Corp, has a 48-in. hot 
strip mill construction for its 
Youngstown plart. 

Cold Metal Products Co., Youngstown, 
has launched an expansion program which 
will increase its capacity from four to six 
Steckel 4-high reversing cold-reduction 
mills, and make possible the production 
of light-gage, cold-rolled alloy and stain- 
less strip as thin as .0O1. 

Acme Steel Co., Chicago, has ordered 
a 22-in., 5-stand tardem cold-reduction 
mill from United Engineering. 

Expansion at Allegheny-Ludlum Steel 
Corp.’s Leechburg, Pa., plant includes a 
28-in., 4-stand, 4-high cold-reduction mill. 

Columbia Steel Co., Pittsburg, Calif., 
has under construction a 54-in., 4-high, 
5-stand cold-reduction mill by United En- 
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gineering, which will produce 325,000 
tons of sheets and tin plate annually; 
while production facilities will be installed 
at the Geneva, Utah, plant to supply 
Columbia Steel Co. with 386,000 tons of 
hot-rolled coils annually, 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. recently 
awarded a contract to Urited Engineering 
for a 54-in., 4-high, 4-stand cold-reduction 
mill for installation at Gary, Ind. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., is reported to have 
under consideration a $24 million expan- 
sion program, involving a cold-reduction 
mill for sheets and tin plate. 

National Tube Co. has ordered from 
United Engineering for its Lorain, O., ex- 
pansicn program, a 46-in. blooming mill, 
35-in. reversible bar mill, and 26 and 20- 
in. cortinuous billet mills. Aetna Standard 
Engineering Co., Youngstown, has booked 
a 86-in. piercer and continuous rolling 
mill, followed by two sizing mills for 
heavy and light wall tubing for National 
Tube Co.’s expansion program at Gary, 
Ind.; ard 42-in. piercer and continuous 
rolling mill followed by two sizing mills 
for standard pipe, for company’s Lorain, 
O., plant. 


Steel Advisory Group Authorized 
To Collect Data for Price Increase 


Reconversion officials hint across-the-board rise of $1.50 a ton 


may be permitted under Barkley amendment. 
would have allowed about $4 a ton. 


be decontrolled 


DATA to support a petition for a steel 
price increase under the new price 
control law will be compiled by the OPA 
General Steel Products Industry Ad- 
visory Committee and submitted to the 
price control agency when the latter 
completes its procedural regulation under 
which industries will be permitted to 
ask price relief under the Barkley 
amendment, 

OPA authorized the committee to go 
ahead with the collection of its data at 
a recent meeting. The committee last 
week had not formally requested an in- 
crease in prices. 

OPA is permitted 60 days to make a 
decision after a petition for price relief 


Taft amendment 
Some steel products may 


indicating that price 
late autumn. 


has been filed, 
action is unlikely before 


Top 


reconversion officials are re- 
ported to believe that an across-the- 
board increase of $1.50 a ton 
products will be allowed under the Bark- 
They estimate that 
Taft amendment, 
increase have 


on steel 


amendment. 
under the defeated 
the allowable 
averaged $4 a ton. 

The 


ley 
would 
committee also discussed with 
OPA the decontrol of some 
steel products, but action on decontrol 
is being held up pending completion 
of decontrol regulations. Items which 
may be decontrolled are those which are 
in fairly plentiful supply. 


officials 
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Refrigerator Production Rising 


Critical lack of materials and components held output in first 
half of 1946 to 837,000 units, or 55 per cent below 1940-41 
level, but at end of first half production was 32 per cent below 
prewar average and was climbing steadily 


EARLY in 1946, Civilian Production 
Administration set as its goal mechan- 
ical refrigerator output at prewar level 
When 
the record showed that while produc- 


by midyear. midyear arrived, 
tion was climbing steadily it was 32 per 
Strikes and 
materials shortages provide the explana- 
For the bal- 
ance of the year, the outlook is more 


cent below prewar average. 
tion for the poor showing. 


promising, but output will continue to 
be held down by critical lack of mate- 
rials and components. 

Shipments of mechanical refrigerators 
in 1940-4] 309,000 
When the war ended in Au- 


averaged units 
monthly 
gust, 1945, manufacturers prepared to 
resume operations quickly. They achieved 
considerable success in this direction for 
by October shipments were 85,000 units, 
which rose to 115,000 in 
and 125,000 in December. 

Then followed a_ disappointing first 
quarter of 1946 with 123,000 units in 
January, only 67,000 in February and 
98.000 in March—the direct result of 
widespread strikes in the steel and elec- 
With ending of these 


November 


trical industries. 
strikes, refrigerator production rebound- 
ed sharply in second quarter to permit 
factory shipments of 143,000 units in 
April, 196,000 in May and 210,000 in 
June. 

Thus in six months of this year, ship- 
ments of mechanical refrigerators totaled 
837,000 units, or 55 per cent below the 
1940-41 level. 


Production Levels Vary 


By midyear, manufacturers were re- 
porting varying degrees of success in at- 
taining projected schedules, reason be- 
ing that strikes and materials shortages 
were not affecting all alike. One large 
producer stated that late in June it had 
hit an assembly rate of 1000 refrigerat- 
ors a day, or about 50 per cent of pre- 
war; another major company announced 
that in July it was at 93 per cent of 
capacity. 

The industry’s labor problem continues 
to be one of obtaining skilled and semi- 
skilled workers and the training of them 
for consumer production line jobs. 

Like all electrical appliances whose 
manufacture was restricted during the 


48 


war, mechanical refrigerators enjoyed 
tremendous sales prospects when V-J 
Day gave the go-ahead sign. Manufac- 
turers accomplished their reconversion 
programs quickly to resume production 
of former models and to get new models 
engineered and tooled up. But before 
much headway was made, the rash of 
major strikes broke out and interrupted 
production and created materials short- 
ages. 

Most serious of shortages in steel items 
has been cold-rolled sheets used for 
refrigerator cabinets and tin plate used 
in condensers. However, as short as 
steel has been and still is, refrigerator 





output has been retarded more by other 
items and components than by ename!l- 
ing sheets. 

Copper and copper products have ccn 
stituted a major shortage for refrigerator 
parts and fractional horsepower motors. 
Motors have been desperately lacking 
and are likely to continue inadequate 
through most of 1947. Motor makers 
are swamped with orders and will re- 
quire many months to catch up if the 
backlogs continue on the books as ‘arm 
Contributing to the motor short+ 
been lack of copper wire for 


orders. 
age has 
windings, copper for bearings, inadequate 
supply of gray iron castings for frames, 
strikes in motor manufacturing plants, 
and labor deficiency. 


A tremendous demand for mechanical 
refrigerators exists. Some appraisal ot 
the market was given recently by A. M. 
Sweeney, manager of sales and major 


Assembly of mechanical refrigerators in the first half of 1946 was 55 ner cent 
below the 1940-41 level because of an insufficiency of materials and components, 
but the outlook for the second half is more promising. NEA photo 
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appliances, General Electric Co., who 
estimates the probable 1947 volume as 
7,805,000 units. This output, if attained, 
would represent an increase of 132 per 
cent over the annual average for 1940- 
41, and naturally constitutes pent-up as 
well as new demand. Curiously, the 
number of units built in 1941 had shown 
an increase of 123 per cent over 1935. 
This gives proof that the American 
household considers a mechanical refrig- 
erator as essential equipment. If refrig- 
erator production in 1947 hits the 7 
million mark it would mean a consump- 
tion of around 700,000 tons of steel. 


Some fear has been expressed that 
widespread strikes which affect earnings 
and dissipate savings, as well as higher 
prices on all manufactured goods, will 
cause serious shrinkage in demand for 
mechanical refrigerators, as well as other 
household appliances. Whether this is 
true is a moot question and one that can- 
not be argued with finality at this moment. 
For one thing, demand estimates are built 
up on known orders placed with deal- 
ers and under present conditions when 
deliveries are long deferred it is not 
known how much duplicate ordering ex- 
ists, 

A shred of light may be thrown on this 
subject by a survey which a lccal power 
company conducted recently in San Di- 
ego county, Calif. This tabulation re- 
vealed that 19.2 per cent of those who 
want to purchase mechanical refrig- 
erators will buy first models; 80.2 per 
cent will wait. However, only 24.9 per 
cent of these prospective purchasers 
have registered with dealers; 75.1 per 
cent have not. In other words, three 
out of four potential buyers have not 
made their intentions known, which 
would tend to support the existence of a 
tremendous market ahead. 

Among new developments in the me- 
chanical refrigerator field is the dual- 
tempering model—that is, one containing 
a compartment in which limited amounts 
of foods may be quick-frozen and stored. 
While a number of these units have been 
announced, few have as yet been put into 
production. 


Ancther development which involves 
mechanical refrigerators is that of mer- 
chandising complete all-electric kitch- 
ens. At least two companies are active 
in this field. One of these, the Edison 
General Electric Appliance Co. Inc., 
Chicago, recently allocated the first of 
these postwar units to 1000 war veterans. 

Only a few new companies are en- 
tering the domestic mechanical refrig- 
erator field, but 100 or more new con- 
cerns are expected to be _ producing 
quick freeze and cold storage units by 


early 1947. 
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Additional Plants May Be Made 
Available for Multiple Tenancy 


WAA considers adding ten properties to its program under 
which surplus government-owned war plants too large for 
peacetime operations as single enterprises are being subdivided 
and sold or leased for use by small businesses 


EXPANSION of the War Assets Ad- 
ministration’s “multiple tenancy” program 
under which surplus government-owned 
war plants too large for peacetime oper- 
ations as single enterprises are being sub- 
divided and sold or leased for use by 
small businesses is being considered. 

In addition to six large properties al- 
ready included in the program, the WAA 
has under consideration for multiple 
tenancy use ten other plants. 

The six properties already under the 
program are: Bechtel-McCone Aircraft 
Modification Plant, Birmingham; Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., San 
Diego, Calif.; Aluminum Co. of America, 
forging plant, Cannonsburg, Pa.; Basic 
Magnesium Corp., Henderson, Nev.; 
Coosa River Ordnance Plant, Talladega, 
Ala.; and Illinois Ordnance Plant, near 
Carbondale, Ill. 

The ten plants which WAA is consider- 
ing for addition to the program are: 
Aluminum Co. of America, aluminum 
forging plant, New Castle, Pa.; Arkansas 
Ordnance, Jacksonville, Ark.; Boeing Air- 
craft Co., Renton, Wash.; Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp., New Orleans; Dow 
Magnesium Corp., Marysville, Mich.; 
Evansville Ordnance, Evansville, Ind.; 
Green River Ordnance, Dixon, IIl.; Okla- 
homa Ordnance, Pryor, Okla.; Rohr Air- 
craft Corp., Chula Vista, Calif.; and 
Sangamon Ordnance, Point Pleasant, W. 
Va. 

Smaller Businesses Encouraged 

WAA said its objectives in developing 
the multiple tenancy program are the 
fostering and development of new in- 
dependent enterprises, the strengthen- 
ing and preserving of the competitive 
position of small business concerns in 
an economy of free enterprise, the en- 
couragement of employment opportuni- 
ties, and the protection and salvage of 
government investment. 

While the multiple tenancy idea is not 
new, WAA is pioneering in an unde- 
veloped realty and industrial field, for 
experience garnered in multiple occu- 
pancy thus far has been confined to 
tenancy of multi-storied buildings in con- 
gested areas. 

Contrastingly, all of the large surplus 
plants involved in WAA’s plan consist 
of one-story structures spread over many 


acres of ground, much of which had been 
converted from farming land. 

The Coosa River Ordnance Plant has 
been sold to the Coosa Valley Develop- 
ment Corp. 

The Real Property Disposal Board of 
the WAA has approved leases of portions 
of the Basic Magnesium Corp. plant at 
Henderson, Nev., to six concerns, and 
sales or leases of portions of the huge 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. plant 
at San Diego, Calif., have been made to 
seven firms. 

To make the Bechtel-McCone Aircraft 
Modification Plant at Birmingham, the 
Aluminum Co. of America forging plant 
at Cannonsburg, Pa., and the Illinois 
Ordnance Plant near Carbondale, IIl., 
available for use by small businesses, 
the WAA has authorized its respective 
regional offices to negotiate leases or sales 
of available portions of the projects. 


Plants Costing $400 Million 
Offered for Sale or Lease 


Surplus war plants, including land, 
buildings and machinery, which cost the 
government over $400 million will be 
offered for sale or lease by Sept. 30, 
W. T. Kirby, deputy regional director 
in charge of real property disposal of 
the Chicago region of the War Assets 
Administration, has announced. 

Of the 22 war plants to be offered, 
13 have been approved and cutoff dates 
for disposal named. Included are the 
Republic Steel Corp. plant, South Chi- 
cago, acquired at a cost of $91 million 
to the government; the $66 million Des 
Moines ordnance plant, Des Moines; the 
$35 million Inland Steel Co. plant, East 
Chicago, Ind.; the $30 million Nash- 
Kelvinator Corp. plant, Kenosha, Wis.; 
the $26 million American Steel Foundries 
cast armor plant, East Chicago, Ind.; 
the $12 million Milwaukee ordnance 
plant, Milwaukee; and the $11 million 
General Motors Corp, aluminum forging 
plant, Anderson, Ind. 

Bids on the Inland Steel plant were to 
be opened Aug. 23 and on the Republic 
Steel plant on Sept. 30. Much interest 
centers on these two because of reports 
that Henry J. Kaiser intends to bid on 


both. 
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MACHINE TOOLS 





Builders Note 
Decline in New 
Buying Interest 


Machine tool companies mak- 
ing adjustments in operations. 
Some entering new lines of 
manufacturing 


CLEVELAND 

BUYERS note new demand for ma- 
chine tools has leveled off well below 
the abnormal rate that prevailed during 
the war and immediate postwar periods. 
The decline in buying interest at midyear 
followed heavy ordering in the preced- 
ing months of retooling of plants for 
production of civilian goods. Some in- 
terests in the industry expect a still 
lower buying level will be established 
in the near future. 

It was pointed out that many of the 
smaller machine shops and manufac- 
turing plants which have been con- 
verted from war work or have been built 
since V-J Day have been equipped with 
machines obtained from the War Assets 
Administration’s pool of surplus. This 
type of buying has accounted for about 
two-thirds of business transacted in some 
types of tools. 

Although activity now is quiet com- 
pared with that of the past six or seven 
years, shipments during the first six 
months of the year were at a rate well 
above that for any period prior to 1940. 
Machine tool companies are making ad- 
justments in their operations to meet 
the smaller demand according to their 
particular situations. Some companies 
did not expand their plants substantially 
and have no problem in keeping their 
facilities operating at an economical 
rate. Other companies, especially the 
larger ones which accounted for the bulk 
of the huge war expansion, have taken 
various steps in regard to the excess 
capacity. Some have relinquished their 
rights to the plants and equipment; 
others have broadened their field of 
operations to include the manufacture 
of allied products, such as various types 
of machinery, small tools, contract work, 
etc. or new lines entirely foreign to the 
machine tool industry. 


Inquiry Tending Upward 
In Cincinnati Area 


Cincinnati—Inquiry for machine tools 
tends upward, indicative of more active 
domestic ordering expected in the fourth 
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SPEEDS FREIGHT CAR PRODUCTION: 


A new railway car wheel boring 

machine capable of boring 43 chilled tread or steel wheels an hour has 

been developed by Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co. The device, which 

can handle more than 10 times as many wheels per hour as any previous 

machine, has been installed in Pullman-Standard’s Michigan City, Ind., 
and Bessemer, Ala., freight car plants 
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quarter. Deliveries against backlogs have 
been below original estimates, partly 
because of scarcity in electrical equip- 


ment. 


Surplus Tools Offered for 
Sale at Leetsdale, Pa. 


Pittsburgh — A large number and 
variety of machine tools, valued at 1.5 
million dollars, were put up for sale 
by WAA last week at Leetsdale, Pa. 
Included are thread millers, turret and 
engine lathes, drill presses and grinders. 
Equipment will be made available to 
public Sept. 4. Sale of miscellaneous 
surplus goods valued at $15 million, 
and including many machine tools, was 
opened to the public last week at Ward- 
well, Ohio. Except for special purpose 


equipment, active sales were reported 
at both offerings. The Pittsburgh branch 
of WAA transacted 270 sales of ma- 
chine tool sales during July, aggregat- 
ing $536,744. 


Scrapping of $75 Million Worth 
Of Surplus Machinery Authorized 

Washington — Owning and disposal 
agencies have been authorized by the 
War Assets Administration to dispose of 
government-owned surplus unsalable ma- 
chinery as scrap and salvage where it 
has been determined that no market 
exists for such machinery in its present 
form. This special machinery, approxi- 
mating $75 million in acquisition cost, 
was especially designed for production of 
small arms munitions. 
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REGULATIONS 








GOVERNMENT CONTROL DIGEST 


Weekly summaries of orders and regulations issued by recon- 


version agencies. 
and official releases. 
respective agencies 


OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 


Scrap: Maximum prices of prepared iron and 
steel scrap established for all classes of buyers 
and sellers, effective Aug. 26. Previously, sales 
of prepared scrap to dealers were exempt from 
price control. Applicable maximum prices may 
be charged now for the various grades of 
scrap contained in mixed shipments, provided 
the required shipping notice is furnished and 
the various grades are physically segregated. 
(MPR-4) 

Price Control Suspension: Price contro] has 
been withdrawn from 12 special type trailers, 
specified trailer parts, midget cars, steelbound 
skid platforms and rubber bands, effective 
Aug. 16. 

Rental of machines, parts and _ industrial 
materials that have been exempted from price 
control and that are covered by supplementary 
order 129 has also been lifted from control. 
(SO-129; OPA-6706) 

Consumer Durable Goods: Ceiling prices 
on 20 classes of consumer durable goods in- 
creased, effective Aug. 19, but retailers may 
not charge the higher prices until they receive 
shipments ticketed by manufacturers with the 
new prices. Average price increases at retail 
include gas kitchen stoves, 5 per cent; electric 
kitchen stoves, 9 per cent; washing machines, 
7 per cent; vacuum cleaners, 7 per cent; all 
smail electric appliances, 4 per cent; radios 
and electric phonographs, 3 per cent; and 
other items, 3 to 12 per cent, averaged out for 
each class of goods. (MPR Nos. 64, 86, 111, 
116, 188, 2138, 548, 576 and 599; OPA-6707) 

Storage Batteries: Resellers of industrial elec- 
trica! storage batteries given a percentage pass- 
on of the increases in their net invoiced costs, 
effective Aug. 19. 

Resellers of lead acid storage batteries, cells 
and plates may increase their ceiling prices 
by the same percentage that their net invoiced 
costs have been raised as a result of higher 
maximum prices granted manufacturers on June 
11. This relieves manufacturers and sellers of 
a former requirement to supply buyers with 
separate invoice statements of resultant in- 
creases in their maximum net prices. Manu- 
facturers are authorized to revise their list 
prices for these products and resellers are per- 
mitted to sell off revised lists, subject to the 
same discounts, allowances, and other condi- 
tions in effect May $1, 1946. (MPR-136; 
OPA-T-4859 and 4861) 

Liquid Commodities: Charges for transporta- 
tion of liquid commodities, except milk, in 
tank trucks by contract motor carriers are sus- 
pended trom price control. (MPR-566 and 
SR-11 to GMPR; OPA-T-4866) 

Automotive Parts: Manufacturers’ maximum 
quotations for automotive parts increased 15 
per cent as of Aug. 24 over base date freeze 
prices, except as follows: Dump bodies and 
hoists, 24.5 per cent; general purpose anti- 
friction bearings, 12 per cent; fan belts, 17.3 
per cent; radiator hose, 26.8 per cent; engine 
and engine parts, 15.5 per cent. (MPR-452 
and 453; OPA-T-4881) 

Machines and Industrial Equipment: Brand- 
name sellers of machines, machine parts and 
industrial equipment who do not make the 
products sold under their brand names are no 
longer designated as manufacturers under the 
regulation covering these products, effective 
Aug. 20. Sellers who have other manufacturers 
make or process the machines and parts sold 
under their brand names and who actually serve 
as wholesalers or retailers may increase their 
prices the same percentage as their net invoiced 
costs are raised by their suppliers. (MPR-136; 
OPA-T-4896) 

Plumbing Fixtures: Manufacturers ceiling 


August 26, 1946 


Symbols refer to designations of the orders 
Official texts may be obtained from the 


prices for cast iion enameled plumbing fixtures 
increased 10 per cent, effective Aug. 21. (MPR- 
591; OPA-T-4905) 

Cost-Plus Pricing: Manufacturers, converters 
and wholesalers selling products, priced on a 
cost-plus basis, which were made from ma- 
terials bought during the period of no price 
control, may now base their prices on the 
ceiling prices of the basic goods at the time 
of delivery of the finished product, instead of 
the date of sale. (SO-171; OPA-T-4907) 

Refrigerators: Retail prices of household 
mechanical refrigerators increased about 6 per 
cent, effective Aug. 21. Manufacturers were 
granted an increase of 3.5 per cent. (MPR-598; 
OPA-6715) 

Exports: Export ceiling prices continue to be 
calculated on basis of domestic prices plus 
actual export expenses and a mark-up. However, 
exporters now may use an export mark-up based 
on their own individual average during any 
six-months or 12-months period between Jan. 
1, 1939, and Dec. 31, 1940, instead of using 
the average in the trade. If an exporter made 
no sales between those dates, he is permitted 
to use his average mark-up during the nearest 
12-months period before Jan. 1, 1939, in which 
he made sales. 

Specific formulas are provided for determin- 
ing ceiling prices on exports of iron and steel, 
bituminous coal, relaying rails, and _ certain 
other products. (Export Price Reg.; OPA-T- 
4888) 

Construction: Amount of compensation paid 
by employers for employee insurance and pen- 
sion benefits may be added to ceilings on con- 
struction services and sales of installed building 
material. (MPR-251; OPA-T-4775) 

Slide Fasteners: Reconverting manufacturers 
of slide fasteners may use either a 3.6 per cent 
profit percentage or a profit percentage com- 
puted on the basis of their individual operating 
experience hetween 1936 and 1939. (MPR- 
188; OPA-6623) 

Fountain Pens: Manufacturers of fountain 
pens and mechanical pencils may calculate 
wholesale and retail ceilings for new models, 
once their own ceilings are approved. (MPR- 
564: OPA-T-4780) 

Fixed Capacitors: Manufacturers of fixed 
capicitors granted an additional interim  in- 
crease of 10.2 per cent over their base date 
prices, effective Aug. 12. The action provides 
that the increase factor previously granted 
producers of these parts be increased from 
16.4 per cent to 26.6 per cent. (MPR-136) 

Aluminum Wire: Effective Aug. 12, maxi- 
mum prices in effect June 29, 1946, may be 
increased as follows: Aluminum steel reinforced 
transmission line cable, 12 per cent; weather- 
proof aluminum wire, 17.5 per cent; insulated 
aluminum wire and cable, 18 per cent. (MPR- 
82; OPA-6675) 

Wiring Devices: Manufacturers’ ceilings for 
electrical wiring devices increased by from 10 
per cent to 20 per cent, effective July 27. 
(MPR-136; OPA-T-4811) 

Hardware: Increases ranging from 10 to 50 
per cent over June 30, 1946, ceiling prices au- 
thorized July 26 for manufacturers and resellers 
of specified items of hardware, hinges and butt 
hinges. (MPR Nos. 591, 40 and 413; OPA- 
6630) 

Suspension: Following products have been ex- 
empted from price control, effective Aug. 14: 
Cast metal lawn furniture; metal beach and 
lawn umbrellas; crystal radio receiving sets; 
commercial type scales; and approved thera- 
peutic lamps. (SO-126, MPR-188; OPA-6685) 

Carbon Products: Manufacturers’ prices for 
carbon products increased 11 per cent, effec- 
tive Aug. 13. The carbon products covered in- 
clude: Carbon, graphite and metal graphite 


brushes and contacts and other items of the 
same composition for electrical and mechanical 
use except electrodes for electric furnaces and 
carbon or graphite anodes for electrolytic cells 
(MPR-136; OPA-6658) 

Lighting Fixtures: An interim increase of 10 
per cent over base ceiling prices for lighting 
fixtures and parts has been granted to manu- 
facturers. All types of nonportable lighting fix- 
tures, both fluorescent and incandescent for in- 
dustrial, commercial or residential use and all 
parts for these fixtures are covered by this ac- 
tion. (MPR-136; OPA-6660) 

Metal Furniture: Manufacturers’ maximum 
prices of metal household furniture increased 7 
per cent, effective Aug. 12. Resellers absorb 5 
per cent and pass on 9 per cent of the total in- 
crease of 14 per cent that has been permitted 
the industry. Resellers of commercial metal 
furniture, fixtures and equipment may pass on 
the first 10.5 per cent through dollarwise, as be- 
fore, but any additional manufacturer price in- 
crease may be added to the reseller’s base price 
on which he takes his customary markup. 
(MPR-188; OPA-T-4835 and 4855) 

Switch Boxes and Covers: Maximum prices 
for boxes and covers for electrical outlets and 
switches have been raised 19 per cent, ef- 
fective Aug. 17, at the manufacturers’ level. 
Resellers may add the same percentage amounts 
to their ceiling prices as their net invoiced costs 
are raised. (MPR-136; OPA-T-4855) 

Tools: OPA no longer requires wholesalers to 
invoice the following products on the basis of 
an original ceiling and an adjustment charge: 
Hand-cutting tools, heavy forged and mining 
tools, mechanical hand-service tools, farm and 
garden tools, trowels, shovels, spades and scoops. 
Retailers have been provided a simplified method 
of pricing, resulting in increases in ceiling prices 
of 2.2 per cent to 10 per cent. (MPR-614; 
OPA-6687 ) 

Temperature Controls: Prices of electric tem- 
perature controls for automatic water heaters 
advanced 15 per cent, effective July 26. (MPR- 
591; OPA-T-4790) 


CIVILIAN PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION 


Prefabricated Rlouses: Producers of “‘industri- 
ally-made” houses, sections or panels who have 
been approved by the National Housing Agency 
to participate in the Veterans’ Emergency Pro- 
gram are eligible for “CC” preference ratings 
for production materials not covered by “HH” 
ratings, and in addition, for construction mate- 
rials and maintenance, repair and operating sup- 
plies. “CC” ratings will be granted for capital 
equipment for the expansion of plant facilities 
in special cases. “CC” ratings may be granted 
for specialized equipment (except for site-prepa- 
ration equipment) which is either needed for the 
erection of industrially-made houses, or which 
will be continually used for the erection of con- 
ventionally-built dwelling units under the veter- 
ans’ housing program, and also for maintenance, 
repair and operating supplies needed for such 
equipment. Applications for “CC” ratings by 
producers of industrially-made houses, sections 
or panels should be made on form CPA-541-A. 
(PR-28; CPA-519) 

Surplus Material: Urgency certificates will no 
longer be issued or renewed for surplus items 
listed in the War Assets Administration veterans’ 
set-aside list, although all outstanding certificates 
will remain valid until their expiration dates. 
(PR-13; CPA-524) 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


Machinery: Owning and disposal agencies 
have been authorized to dispose of government- 
owned surplus unsalable machinery as scrap 
and salvage. This special machinery, approxi- 
mating $75 million in acquisition cost, was 
specially designed for production of small 
arms munitions. They include, in part, 5-spindle 
continuously turning machines; various types 
of bomb manufacturing machines; 6-inch 
cannelure slotting machines; special purpose 
model B machine; model T-l, T-3 and T-5 
cartridge machine; various types of shell 
lathes; primer’ inserting machines; super- 
charger bucket grinders; sliding head mills; 
impeller mills; swivel rotary mills; duplex spot 
face mills; planetary mills; muff mills. (Reg. 
18; WAA-512) 
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scandals. 
one of leading complaints 


IRREGULARITIES in disposal of sur- 
plus war goods are popping up with 
increasing frequency. Representative 
Slaughter’s House War Surplus Commit- 
tee has been doirg some spade work 
lately, and is beginning to hit pay dirt, 
though its inquiry so far has _ barely 
scratched the surface. Sensational devel- 
opments are expected when the commit- 
tee really gets its teeth into the matter 
and takes up the broader aspects of the 
disposal program. So far it has been deal- 
ing with peanuts. 

What Slaughter’s committee wants to 
know is how brokers and so-called “go- 
betweers” have been able to get their 
hands on large quantities of war leftovers, 
such as bronze wire screen and_ nails, 
which, presumably, were destined for 
veterans and other priority buyers. 

The committee recently sparred ineftec- 
tually with one smart broker who alleged- 
ly profited handsomely on a lot of bronze 
wire screen which he had acquired. The 
probers had the broker before them but 
got nowhere with him, He had a bad 
memory, his records were incomplete or 
inaccessible, and the upshot of the whole 
thing was that the fellow was cited for 
contempt of the House, which didn’t seem 
to bother him too much. It takes a long 
time for such actions to develop into any- 
thing really inconvenient or annoying to 
the parties involved, 

That scandal las been unearthed in 
disposal of the bilions of dollars worth 
of surplus war goods and_ properties 
should occasion no particular surprise. 
After all, it would have been something 
approaching the miraculous were it 
otherwise considering the: perversity of 
human nature and the sharpies who some- 
how or other are always arcund to take 


advantage of a good thing. 


Numerous Complaints Unfounded 


Surplus disposal authorities frankly ad- 
mit of numerous irregularities, but they 
insist they have been making a diligent 
effort to keep their house and their noses 
clean, correcting abuses as quickly as they 
are scented. More than 1200 investiga- 
tions of alleged questionable deals, favor- 
itism in awarding goods, and criminal 
misconduct were initiated by the WAA 
Compliance Enforcement Division in 
second quarter of 1946, Numerous rumors, 
complaints and accusations seem to be 
the normal byproduct of such mass sell- 
ing operations as are involved. WAA says, 
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Windows of Washington 


Investigation of irregularities in disposal of billions of dollars 
worth of surplus war goods beginning to reveal anticipated 
Misuse of veteran’s priorities to obtain scarce items 





however, that in the majority of cases 
the charges have been proved unfourded, 
whatever faults that, have been uncov- 
ered largely being attributable to mis- 
uriderstanding of disposal procedure or 
of basic legislation. 

In those instances where investigation 
has shown criminal or administrative mis- 
conduct, steps have been taken to correct 
abuses. Findings in administrative cases 
are referred to appropriate officials for 
disciplinary action or formulation of cor- 
rective procedure. Disclosures of crimin- 
ality are handled more sternly. To date, 
according to WAA, there have been 30 
arrests, eight of government employees, 
and 26 indictments for bribery, fraud 
and theft. 

With respect to misuse of veterans’ 
priority certifications, which seems to fig- 
ure chiefly in most of the complaints most 
widely publicized, it is pointed out that 
the extreme scarcity of certain commodi- 
ties, combined with the high priority en- 
joyed by veterans in purchasing, has re- 
sulted in widespread use of veterans as 
“fronts” by business concerns. It is not 
an easy matter to track down such cases. 
Where violations of this kind come to 
light, however, they are referred to the 
Department of Justice. Something like 
374 such complaints have been handled 
by the WAA Compliance Enforcement 
Division, the majority cf them being 
turned over to the Justice Department for 
prosecution, 


Preferences Lead to Exploitations 


In a statement explaining its position, 
WAA majntains experience has shown 
irregularities can be expected whenever 
a priority, preference or group privilege 
appears to offer an opportunity for ex- 
In June something like 15 
cases were investigated in which county 
or municipal governments, exercising the 
priority given them by the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act, purchased automotive equip- 
ment ostensibly for their own use but ac- 
tually for resale to private citizens, a flag- 
rant distortion of the law. WAA doesn’t 
say what it did about these cases, but it 
is apparent the boys down at City Hall 
are rot averse to making an “honest” 
dcllar when they can. 

Illustrative of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in seeing that surpluses are chan- 
neled into proper outlets, in a recent 
offering of a short supply item restricted 
to a definite trade level, over 75 per cent 


ploitation. 









of the individuals or firms that submitted 
applications were found to have misrepre- 
sented their status and to be ineligible. 
Enforcement of the strict provisions of 
the law in such instances imposes a ter- 
rific responsibility on disposal agency 
employees, who, of course, are subject 
to the frailties and failures of others of 
the species Homo sapiens. Obviously, it 
would be virtually impossible to erect 
a system which would provide 100 per 
cent protection against slips of omission 
and commission on the part of all em- 
ployees. 

The new War Assets Administrator, 
Maj. Gen. Robert M. Littlejohn, knows 
he has a terrific job on his hands and 
seems determined to give an outstand- 
ing performance. He plans to tighten 
up disposal procedure all down the line, 
sparing no effort in tracking down abuses 
surrounding sales to brokers. His order 
of Aug. 2, which gives priority at WAA 
sales to the United Nations and other 
international units, which Representative 
Slaughter claims is in violation of the 
law and contrary to the policy of Con- 
gress, is to be reviewed, though Little- 
john’s staff insists the legality of the 
order is beyond question. 

Littlejohn is a tough, old-time Army 
officer accustomed to having his com- 
mands obeyed, Mcst observers of the 
Washington scene feel that if anyo:e 
can unsnarl WAA from the present tangle 
of red tape, legal restrictions, and gov- 
ernmental inertia which has engulfed 
surplus disposal, he can. By a year from 
now he hopes to have disposed of scme 
327 billion worth of war leftovers. Mov- 
ing consumer goods items will be a rela- 
tively easy task for these are snapped 
up almost as quickly as they are put 
up for sale. But sale cf industrial plants 
and such like is a horse of ancther color. 
You just don’t move factories and heavy 
equipment at will when millions of dol- 
lars investment is required. As of June 
80, industrial plant sites and shipyards 
with original cost of $992 million had been 
disposed of, sales netting the govern- 
ment something like 44 cents on the dol- 
lar. In the year ahead the government 
hopes to get rid of some $6,500,000,000 
worth of plants and sites—a man-size 
job in any language. 





Names Economic Advisers 


Far more than casual interest for busi- 
ness attaches to the recent appointment 
by President Truman of the newly cre- 
ated Economic Advisory Council pro- 
vided by the so-called Full Employment 
Act. 


This council is headed by Edwin G. 
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WINDOWS of WASHINGTON 











Nourse, vice president of the Brookings 
Institution, and includes Leon H. Key- 
serling of New York, and John D. Clark 
of Wyoming. Mr. Nourse is much’ better 
known to the public than either of his 
colleagues, Mr. Keyserling has been prom- 
inert in housing activities and is under- 
stood to have strong New Deal convic- 
tions, Mr. Clark, on the other hand, once 
was connected with the Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana, and is believed to lean 
toward the conservative side. 

As for Chairman Nourse, he rarks high 
in the field of economics and is known 
as an advocate of the private enterprise 
system. It is said, however, he feels pri- 
vate enterprise must be adapted to the 
broad ends of national weifare, what- 
ever that means. In an interview upon 
his appointment to the new post, he 
classed union executives among the “busi- 
ness leaders,” and held that the job of 
making private enterprise work is_pri- 
marily the responsibility of both labor 
and busiress with appropriate govern- 
ment aid. No one can quarrel very 
much with him on that. Both business 
ard labor leaders are trustees of the 
public interest, he feels. As to whether 
everybody has a right to a job, Mr. 
Nourse puts it another way, that the 
government should provide conditions for 
useful employment. In his new post he 
may have the opporturity to determine 
if such an ideal state of affairs is possible. 

On the whole the complexion of the 
council appears satisfactory to business, 
but the so-called liberals and leftwingers 
are understood to be not too enthusiastic 
over the appoirtments. Whether this lack 
of universal approval will prove a help 
or hindrance to the council in develop- 
ing its program only time will tell. May- 
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President Truman congratulates members of the Council of Economic Advisers 

who were sworn in by Judge Bennett Champ Clark of the United States Court 

of Appeals. Left to right are: Leon H. Keyserling, Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, John 
Davidson Clark, President Truman and Judge Clark. NEA photo 


be the council in time will come up with 
the answer to the problem of averting 
the ages-old curse of boom and _ bust 


which characterizes our economy 


Scrap Shortage Big Worry 


Biggest headache for the Steel Divi- 
sion of the Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration at the mcmert concerns iron and 
steel scrap supply. About 25 open-hearth 
furnaces currently are down for lack of 
scrap and further shutdowns are threat- 
ened unless material begins flowing to 
the mills in larger volume very shortly. 
Some steelworks are said to have only 
a few days’ inventory. 

The seriousness of the situation has 
not been sufficiently impressed on indus 
try to get the scrap drive going as it 
should, in the opinion of government 
officials who are striving de sperately to 
find ways and means of stimulating in- 
terest. So far, however, they have been 
running into increasing discouragement 
with reports pouring in of dealer ard 
producer hoarding of material in hope 
of later price increases. 

How such hoarding can be discouraged 
in present circumstances is the $64 ques- 
tion. And even if it is corrected there 
is no certainty a large tonnage flow will 
result since robody seems to know how 
large a quantity is being hoarded. In 
cidental'y, in this connection govern- 
ment scrap statistics are wholly inade 
quate, running several months behind 
in their compilation. Possibly these fig- 
ures are useful as a record of the past 
but certainly they mean little so fa 
as current conditiors are Conce rned. 

At the moment a hot-and-heavy debate 


is going on over the advisability of rais- 


ing scrap prices. Some trade interests 
ins.st no amount of urging less than a 
price boost is going to pry scrap loose. 
Some weeks ago Office of Price Ad- 
ministration turned thumbs down on an 
increase, but the hope persists that the 
agency may change its mind. Until this 
hope is removed by affirmative action, 
say market observers, there seems little 
charce the hoarders will be inclined to 
release appreciable tonnage. 

Scrap is one commodity on which 
prices have held stationary since the 
freeze went on at the beginning of the 
war. Why this material is made an ex- 
ception when virtually every other con- 
ceivable commodity has been upped in 
price is a mystery. Scrap collection and 
preparation costs have risen sharply and 
it would seem only fair that compen- 
satory increases be allowed to offset these 
advances. OPA, however, has been stub- 
born about the matter and has resisted 
every pressure for a change, Probably 
this is because the d:fference of opinion 
on the subject between scrap sellers and 
consumers is extremely wide. Consumers, 
meaning the steel mills and foundries, 
generally speaking, have opposed an in- 
crease, though lately it is understood they 
have come around to a somewhat more 
Liberal view and would not tco stror gly 
oppose a moderate boost if such assured 
a better flow of material, Dealers and 
collectors, on the other hand, have been 
pressing OPA for a rise for months past, 
claiming various benefits would accrue, 
among them stimulation of peddler col- 
lections. Increased collection of peddler 
scrap would be of particular benefit to 


the fourdries 
Important Sources Blocked 


Chief hope for solving the supply prob- 
lem rests on increasing the flcw of pro- 
duction scrap, through heavier shipments 
from abroad of battlefield material, and 
by quickening of the shipbreaking pro- 
gram which presently seems to be bog- 
ging down as the Maritime Commission 
ind the Navy haggle over arrangemerts 
and prices for the sale of vessels ear- 
marked for wrecking. 

Incidentally, an interesting story mak- 
ing the rounds is to the effect some scrap 
tonnage has been moving to certain 
steel mills on a barter basis lately, being 
exchanged by the scrap dealers for ton- 
nages of new steel. Such trading, it ap- 
pears, is legitimate so long as the serap 
men dispcse of the new steel at, or under 
official OPA ceiling prices. What they 
do, it is said, is sell the new steel at 
warehouse price levels, thus availing 
themselves of the permitted markup over 
mill prices. Some consumers are bartering 
w:th mills directly. The tonnages involved 


in such swaps are small. 
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GRINDING MACHINES 








THE 4” 


This new member of the cINCINNATI line of FILMATIC bearing grinding 
machines is designed for precision traverse grinding operations on small 
work. It swings 4’ diameter over the table, and is built in 12” and 18” 
between-center lengths. The machine has many new and exclusive features 
such as: FILMATIC grinding wheel spindle bearings; hydraulic table trav- 
erse, infinitely variable from 3 to 280 inches per minute; accuracy of table 
reversal within .001"; dog controlled table traverse stroke as short as 1/16”; 
automatic pressure lubricating system for table and wheelhead ways; dial 
controlled pick-feed adjustment. 4A tabulation of all design features and 
specifications may be obtained by writing for catalog G-520. Brief descrip- 


tion will be found in Sweet's Catalog File for Mechanical Industries. 
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British Steel Nationalization 
Believed Unlikely Before 1948 


Industry sookesmen continue to condemn socialization proposals 
and to voice hope they may be allowed to work out own develop- 


ment program. 
summer production. 


By J. A. HORTON 
Editorial Correspondent, STEEL 


BIRMINGHAM, ENG. 

ALTHOUGH demand for iron and 
steel is interse in Britain, holiday in- 
fluences are certain to affect p-oduction 
this mouth. Apart from blast ‘furnaces 
which for obvious reasons are not closed 
down, works have been idle in the first 
week of August. 

Plants have been overhauled in many 
cases in readiness for a long spell of 
activity until the end of the year. Under 
these circumstances it unlikely 
that steel output this month will reach 
the record level attained in May of 138 
million tons annually, which compared 
with an actual output of ten million tons 
for the year 1938. Exports, too, are like- 
ly to fall. In fact home demands are so 
urgent that the Ministry of Supply has 
decreed that allocations for oversea busi- 


seems 


ness must be smaller in the remaining 
period of the year. 

The nationalization of the industry, 
one of the projects which the labor gov- 
ernment is under a promise to carry 
out, is still some way off. Parliament 
may be presented with a bill to put it 
into effect in the latter part of next year, 
though the actual transfer could not 
possibly be completed before the middle 
of 1948. 
ment. is seeking a chairman for the 
National Steel Board and_ talks 
taken place between Minister of Sup- 
ply John Wilmot and Dr. H. J. van der 
Bijl, chairman of the South African Iron 
& Steel Industrial Corp. According to a 
statement made by him to the Fivancial 
Times newspaper he has accepted the 


For the moment, the govern- 


have 


task of reorgamzing Britain’s iron and 
steel industry on a_ nationalized basis 
though he has declined the chairmanship 
of the National Steel Board, 

Leading industrialists continue to voice 
their condemnation of the proposals. 
The chairman of William Baird & Co. 
Ltd., one of the great shipbuilding com- 
panies, said recently that in the view of 
his directors no case could be made out 
for nationalization, which in view of 
the complexity of the industry and _ its 
export complications would be disastrous 
to the national econcmy. 

“It is to be hoped,” -he said, “that the 
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Holiday influences reflected in lowered mid- 
Coal shortage remains serious 


government may yet see its way to 
leave this industry free to develop with- 
out its nationalization, having regard 
to its splendid record of production in 
the war years and its own comprehensive 
plans for development and further mod- 
ernization. These the industry would 
have no difficulty in financing if its 
continuance under free enterprise was 
assured,” 

Opponents of nationalization may de- 
rive new hopes from an anrouncement 
by the Minister of Supply of the forma- 
tion of a steel control board charged ex- 
clusively to supervise development and 
reco..struction of the steel industry and to 






production, distribution, and 
prices. The new board will rot advise 
the governmert on public ownership 
plans. The British Iron & Steel Federa- 
tion will co-operate under these conditions 
and be represented on the board, pre- 
sumably with trade union representatives 
Names 


control 


and an independent chairman. 
are to be announced later. 


The coal outlook remains — serious, 
Taking a long view, it may well be that 
extension of mechanization in the mines 
which has already been adopted with 
advantage in many of the coal fields, 
and the use of fuel oil instead of coal, 
will have favorable results, but these 
factors cannot affect the situation next 
winter which will be a critical period 
of British industry endeavoring to satisfy 
an intensified home demand and _ the 
need to export, without which Britain 
cannot live. 


All the finished steel works are in 
such a position that there is reluctance 
to accept fresh commitments. Plate and 
sheet mills are booked up to the end 
of the year in some cases; rail mills are 


The last American-built locomotive destined for Russia on Lend Lease and 
other purchases is loaded abpard the specially built locomotive carrier ship, 
the “Klara Zetkin,” at a San Francisca dock. This last. shipment of three loco- 
motives brings the total of engines sent to Russia to more than 1200. NEA photo 
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working to capacity; from the coal mines 
comes a bigger demand for steel for 
maintenance and in pursuance of the 
mechanization program. Makers of auto- 
mobiles have made a big contribution to 
the export statistics at the expense of 
home customers. At the re-rolling works 
the scarcity of semifinished pers.sts. 

Pig iron available for distribution bare- 
ly covers home needs and none _ is 
available for export. Demand for light 
castings will provide work at the foun- 
dries for many months but productive 
capacity cannot be utilized fully because 
of the shortage of labor. 

Output of merchant ship tonnage 
from Scottish shipyards in the first half 
of the year showed a considerable in- 
crease compared with the correspond- 
ing period of any of the years before the 
war with the exception of the first six 
months of 1930. This year up to the 
end of June 39 vessels totalling 176,300 
tons were launched from the Clyde, 
while from yards on the east coast of 
Scotland output was 26 vessels of 37,700 
tons gross. These figures do not include 
warship tonnage of which there is still 
a ‘substantial amount building and fitting- 
out on the Clyde. At the beginning of 
the second half of the year, Clyde ship- 
builders had commenced work on 129 
vessels totaling 611,280 tons gross. 


















































































































































































































Belgium Increases Output Despite - 
Strikes; Coal Supply Improves 


Prices may be increased, jeopardizing some pending export 
business, but outlook for foreign shipments continues favorable. 
Czech output increasing month by month. France producing 


at about half of 1938 rate 


DESPITE industrial strikes in Liege 
which, in June, caused a temporary set- 
back in Belgian steel production, the 
output generally is increasing. Coal] pro- 
duction is: improving; for the first quar- 
ter of this year the average monthly 
output was 5,686,230 metric tons, com- 
pared with 7,730,480 tons in 1938. There 
are good deliveries of iron ore from 
France and Sweden. Manganese ore is 
coming from Brazil, and also from South 
Africa, Canada, India and Belgian Congo. 
Scrap is still scarce. It is stated that 
Belgian and Luxemburgian works togeth- 
er have 1,250,000 tons of orders on their 
books, of which from 60 to 70 per cent 
are for export. The demand continues 
brisk, chiefly from South America, but 
some works are temporarily out of the 
market. An inquiry from American firms 
has been reported to cover concrete bars, 
wire rods, galvanized and fencing wire 
Negotiations are also said to have been 
taking place with the British Iron & 
Steel Corp. covering the purchase of 
20,000 tons of Belgian rolled p:oducts. 
A small tonnage of wire rods has been 
sold to China for £30 15s. ($123.003 per 
ton fob Antwerp). 


Price Competition Increasing 


There are strong indications of a 
further increase of Belgian prices to be 
shortly made. Already at the present 
levels, Belgium and Luxemburg have lcs! 
some orders. Locomotives for India have 
gone to British firms; shapes and rails 
for Argentina and Brazil, amounting to 
about 60,000 tons, are said to have been 
captured by competing United States 
firms. Export quotations for Sweden have 
been raised following the revaluation of 
the Swedish crown, and steel bars for 
Sweden are now quoted at 4000 Belgian 
francs ($90.90) per ton fob Antwerp 
For free markets, where no special agree- 
ment is in force, the current price 
ranges from 4500 francs ($104.55) to 
4800 francs ($109.10). 

Desp'te these difficulties, Belgian and 
Luxemburgian export is going ahead, The 
two countries have renewed their trade 
agreement and their exports of steel have 
reached their highest postwar level in 
May with 138,500 tons as against 71,- 
800 tons in January. The combined 
output of the steelworks of both countries 





is now 65 per cent for pig iron as com 
pared with the first quarter of 1938; 
for steel ingots the output is 81.6 per 
cent and for steel castings 67 per cent 
For finished products the combined pro- 
duction exceeds 100 per cent of the 
output for the first quarter of 1938. 

It is officially reported that in ac 
cordance with the protocol signed with 
Argentina on May 14, about 350,000 
tons of Belgian and Luxemburgian steel 
products (including 100,000 tons of steel 
bars) will be exported to Argentina in 
one year. A trade agreement with France 
provides for exports of 180,000 tons of 


Belgian and Luxemburgian steel 


Czechoslovakia 

Recently the Czech premier stated be- 
fore the National Assembly that the iron 
and steel target for 1946 was pig iron: 
1,400,000 tons; steel, 2,200,000 tons. 
Last returns show output for May as 
81,207 tons of pig iron and 131,065 tons 
of steel. Production is increasing from 


month to month. 


France 


Present output of steel represents an 
innual production of 4,100,000 tons, with 
un upward trend. In Lorraine there 
were 13 blast furnaces in operation out 
f 46, according to April returns. More 
have been blown in since. Schreider’s 
uutput of steel reached 125 per cent 
of 1938 production, but that is an isolated 
Casc. 

Total output of French pig iron for 
the first six months of the year amounted 
to 1.332.000 tons as against 3,177,000 
tons in the first half of 1938. For steel 
the figures are 1,772,000 tons and 3,228, 
000 tons respectively. A new French syn- 
dicate of iron and steel merchants has 


been formed. 


Italy 


It is reported that present output of 
steel is 39.4 per cent of the output of 
1938. The main obstacle to improve- 
ments is lack of coal supplies. 


Russia 

According to a report from Soviet 
News the goal for 1950 is: Pig iron, 
19,500,000 tons; steel 25,400,000 tons. 














More than half a century ago, 
Hyatt created the first anti-fric- 


tion bearing designed to carry the 
load the full length of a roller. 


So revolutionary and successful was this principle in perform- 
ance that, over the years, many additional types of Hyatt Roller 
Bearings have been built to meet the progressive requirements 


of speed, load carrying capacity and ease of assembly. 


Today. with a Hyatt Roller Bearing for every application— 
proved in every field—Hyatts are always your assurance of 
a better buy in bearings. Hyatt Bearings Division, General 


Motors Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 

















By A. H. ALLEN Detroit Editor, STEEL 


Mirrors 


One-millionth passenger car produced since Jan. 7 rolled off 


assembly line last week while total truck production reached 


the 500,000-mark. 


Total vehicle outout thus far this year is 


only about one-third of what had been hoped for 


DETROIT 
SOME PASSENGER car rolling off 
an assembly line last Monday earned for 
itself the distinction of being the one- 
millionth to be built since Jan. 1. No 
record is available to indicate what make 
or model it was, or how many light re- 
pairs it required before it could be 
shipped to a dealer. As a matter of fact, 
No. 1,000,000 probably hung its radiator 
grille in shame for it was five or six 
months overdue according to the original 
post-V-J Day planning of the automotive 
industry, 


Probably on the same day truck No. 
500,000 for the year also bounced into 
a distribution lot, bringing total vehicle 
production for the year to about one- 
third of what had been hoped for the 
full year. 


History, of course, remains history, 
sour or sweet, and turning to the future 
for a more encouraging outlook, it is 
seen that weekly assemblies currently 
have lifted better than 10 per cent from 
the pace of the past two months and 
are now at the 90,000 level, even show- 
ing some possibility of touching 100,000. 
At best, however, it is unlikely the 1946 
total will eclipse 3,500,000. 

GM production in the week ended 
Aug. 17 shot up 15 per cent from the 
week previous, with car and truck as- 
semblies totaling 33,952, compared with 
28,603 for the week ended Aug. 10. 
Principal gains were registered by Buick 
and Chevrolet. 


Production Schedule Uncertain 


Apropos of assembly schedules, one 
disgruntled top executive of a leading 
manufacturer said the other evening, 
“I’ve just authorized the eleventh re- 
duction in our projections to year-end, 
and it’s going to be the last one. I told 
our boys that maybe they could com- 
plete the schedule by Thanksgiving, 
maybe it would take them until Christ- 
mas, but there would be no more 
changes.” His inference of course was 
that work on the 1947 series would start 
the minute the 1946 program was com- 
pleted, but it might take until Christmas 
to accomplish this. 

Despite increased production in the 
second quarter, passenger car builders 
sustained a net loss of over $45 million 
during the first six months of the year. 
This loss of more than 8 per cent on 


every sales dollar, calculated after allow- 
ances for tax credits under excess profits 
tax carryback provisions, is approximate- 
ly one-third of the loss recorded for the 
first quarter, when the figure was 10 
per cent, and is about half the 6.7 per 
cent loss averaged in the sorrowful year 
of 1932. 

A specific case — Packard —is some- 
what at variance with the average, but 
has a number of interesting aspects. 
Even though assembly lines were able 
to work 49 days in the second quarter 
in comparison with 9 days in the first, 
net loss on factory production for the 
first half exceeded $2.5 million. In- 





Automobile Production 
Passenger Cars and Trucks—wuU. S. 
and Canada 
Tabulated by Ward’s Automotive Reports 

1946 1941 


January 121,861 524,073 
February 83,841 509,332 
March ....... 140,777 533,878 
April ........ 248,318 489,856 
May ......... 247,620 545,821 
June ..-- SEASLI* 5463978 
July ........ 334,500° 468,897 


Estimates for week exded: 


Aug. 3 79,385* 62,146 

Aug. 10 77,825° 41,795 

Aug. 17 88,560* 45,550 

Aug, 24 90,000° 45,525 
*Preliminary. 











come tax credit under the carryback was 
estimated at approximately $2.2 million, 
and a further transfer of $420,000 to 
operations from a previously created re- 
conversion reserve yielded net profit of 
$43,799, to which was added net profit 
from field sales subsidiaries of $705,719, 
making consolidated net profit of $749, 
518. This might be called a neat bit 
of bookkeeping “ledger-demain” but it 
may be more comforting to stockholders 
than that $2.5 million operating loss. 
Tax credits, in the opinion of George 
T. Christopher, president, have amount- 
ed to a prior loan to the government out 
of wartime earnings, so the return of a 
portion of them to cover the heavy costs 
of getting back into peacetime business 
is justifiable, but until the end of the 


of Motordom 


year they can be only estimates, as a 
later profit from plant operations re- 
duces the credit accordingly. 


New Purchasing Department 


Additional shifts in purchasing activi- 
ties at Ford Motor Co. involve the estab- 
lishment of a separate purchasing de- 
partment at the Lincoln-Mercury Di- 
vision in connection with the organiza- 
tion of this unit as an independent ad- 
ministrative entity of the company. Pro- 
duction purchasing for the Detroit Lin- 
coln plant, and later on the new branch 
assembly plants at Metuchen, N. J., and 
Los Angeles, will be carried on at the 
division’s purchasing department at 6200 
West Warren Avenue, with George W. 
Walker (not to be confused with De- 
signer George W. Walker) as director. 
He returns to the plant where he served 
as purchasing agent when the Lincoln 
Motor Co. was acquired by Ford in 
1922. Thereupon he moved to the 
Highland Park plant and has remained 
with the company ever since. During 
the war he was co-ordinator of purchas- 
ing activities for many of the Ford con- 
tracts, including the Sperry gun direc- 
tor, tanks, armored cars, jeeps and uni- 
versal carriers, After V-E Day, he be- 
came co-ordinator of purchasing activi- 
ties on civilian trucks. 

Assisting Mr, Walker are five buyers 

Thomas Donohoe, veteran of 31 
years with Ford, is buyer of rough cast- 
ings and forgings. 

Harry F. Roberts, who joined Ford 
in 1920, is buyer of ornamental hard- 
ware, die castings, textiles, rubber parts 
and tires. 

William A. Stewart, who started with 
Ford at Highland Park in 1917, is buyer 
for bodies, body fittings, moldings, door 
window assemblies, seat frame assemb- 
lies, speedometers, instruments and 
glass. 

Chris P. Reinke, a 21-year veteran, is 
buyer for machined forgings and cast- 
ings, bearings, assembled units for en- 
gines, body frames, bumpers and all 
screw machine parts. 

Andrew J. Greening, formerly with 
Commercial Investment Trust, is Lin- 
coln buyer for electrical equipment, car- 
buretors, radiators and accessories. 


Ford Paint Making Described 
Interesting details have been released 
on Ford paint manufacturing operations, 
centered at the Highland Park plant, 
where more than 20,000 gallons of auto- 
mobile body enamel will be manufac- 
tured under peak production. Four elec- 
trically heated cooking kettles operate 
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CUTS PAINT DRYING TIME: A battery of infra-red lights flanking the truck 
wheel conveyor at Studebaker Corp., South Bend, Ind., reduces the paint 


drying processes from one hour to 20 minutes. 
the lamps the wheels begin an ascent to second-floor drying ovens 


After passing between 








day and night to process the synthetic 
resins which form the base of Ford 
enamels Largest of the cookers has 
capacity of 1500 gallons, two hold 1000 
Resins of the 


type—soybean oil 


and one 500 gallons. 
glyceryl phthalate 
modified — are cooked at temperatures 
ranging from 425 to 450 degrees F., time 
varying from 6 to 12 hours depending 
upon type. 

When all properties of the batch are 
adjudged correct, it is poured from the 
cooker into thinning tanks where it is 
mixed with high-solvency naphthas. Next 
step is through filter presses where smali 
particles of gummed oil and impurities 
are removed. The resin, now thinned 
and filtered, is pumped into large ball 
mills where concentrated color or dry 
pigment is added. 

At the paint plant are 59 water-cooled 
hall mills, each 6 feet in diameter and 6 
feet long and accommodating 12,000- 
20,000 pounds of %4-in. steel balls. About 


60 


1000 pounds of paste or pigment is 
charged into each mill where it is 
tumbled for 24-100 hours depending 
upon the color. The grinding completed, 
the color paste is ready for the mixers— 
deep steel tanks with rotating blades 
into which the color paste and addi- 
tional resin are pumped and mixed until 
the proper color balance and consistency 
is reached. In this so-called “tinting” 
stage, the skills of a crew of expert color 
matchers are required to bring the batch 
to the exact shade of the various master 
colors. As the mix goes on, frequent 
samples are taken and sprayed on small 
steel panels which are baked for an 
hour at 240 degrees, just as in body 
master 


painting, and checked with 


panels of the same color. 

The synthetic enamel type of body 
finish, used by both Ford and Chrysler, 
contrasts with the Duco type of finish 
used by General Motors divisions. You 
can argue for hours with industry paint 








experts and never get much agreement 
on which type is best from the stand- 
points of beauty, durability, long life, 
etc. .One well-known characteristic of 
the Ducos is their tendency to rub off 
appreciably in washing and _ polishing, 
leading some to believe the enamels to 
be superior in durability, 


Improves Working Conditions 


Expenditure of about $1000 each for 
the 900 employees in the cold heading 
department at the Ford Rouge plant is 
being made to transfer operations from 
the basement of the rolling mill to the 
armor plate building, erected during the 
war and recently purchased from the 
DPC. The funds of course do not go 
to the employees, but their working con- 
ditions should be improved considerably, 
since the new building is 1100 feet long 
with large windows the full length of 
both sides. Included in the program are 
remodeling of the building, installation 
of lunchroom and washroom facilities, 
construction of new conveyors and mov- 
ing 800 headers and other equipment. 


New Frazer Tractor Coming 


A two-plow Frazer tractor, with a 
complete line of 34 tractor-drawn imple- 
ments, soon will expand the _ present 
Graham-Paige farm equipment program 
under way at Willow Run. Field ex- 
perimental tests on the tractor have been 
completed and it is planned to initiate 
production this fall, along with the line 
of hydraulically operated implements 
such as combine harvesters, corn pickers, 
grain elevators and hay balers, as well as 
57 farm tools—plows, wagons, etc. 


Technical Center Delayed 


Delay in proceeding with construction 
of the $20 million technical center an- 
nounced last year by General Motors 
Corp. is understood to be attributable to 
soaring building costs which, despite 
considerable paring of original plans for 
the project, made it appear expenditure 
of several times the original estimate 
would be required. Reported decision 
is to shelve the project until costs are 
more reasonable. However, organiza- 
tion of personnel for the new research 
and development center are proceeding, 
one of the first new groups being a 
process development section, in charge 
of Harold Johnson, formerly associated 
with the standards department, special- 
izing in machine tools. 


Nash-Kelvinotor Buys Plant 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp, has purchased 
the Ford Mo or Co. of Canada plant in 
Toronto, Ont., for assembly of Nash 
automobiles and parts distribution. 
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New Crossing for Frisco Bay Proposed 


Project, likely to be either causeway or over-water bridge, would 
cost $100 million, and require thousands of tons of steel. Army- 
Navy Bridge Board conducts hearings on various proposals and 
will make recommendations to Washington this autumn 


SAN FRANCISCO 

ANOTHER transportation link across 
the San Francisco Bay is believed likely, 
althouzh its completion is certain to be 
a number of years away. 

If present plans materialize, the 
structure is almost certain to be either 
an over-water bridge or a causeway. 
There now appears little chance of con- 
struction of an underwater tube between 
San Francisco and the East Bay shore. 

Whatever is ‘anally constructed, it will 
be as much of a “world wonder” es the 
present San Francsico-Oakland bridge, 
longest in the world. It is also almost 
certain to cost at least $100 million, and 
probably more. It also goes without 
saying thet either a bridge or causeway 
will be the outlet for many thousand 
tons of steel 

The need for another bridge or its 
equivalent arises from the steady growth 
of the San Francisco area in population, 
both in numbers of people and in num- 
bers of automobiles. When the pres- 
ent bridge was opened in 1936, its un- 
precedented six-lare, double-decker de- 
sign was believed sufficient to take care 
of all traffic for many years to come. 
However, by 1941 it had become a bot- 
tleneck, being unable to handle the flow 
of autos at peak travel times. Today, 
congestion on the bridze at peak hours 
is greater than ever before. 

In order to build a new over-water 
crossing, it is necessary to obtain ap- 
proval of the Army and Navy, both as to 
form and location of the structure. 


Bridge Board Holds Hearings 


In San Francisco recently a joint Army- 
Navy Bridge Board heard witnesses 
propose various plans for the project, 
and took testimeny both for and against 
the proposals. This board will consider 
the various plans and make its  rec- 
ommendations to the War and Navy De- 
partments in Washington, probably next 
fall, and the final decision will be made 
by Washington officials. 

Probably the most unique preposal ad- 
vanced at the hearing, and one given at 
least an equal chance of approval, is for 
a huge « 1useway across the bay. 

This project is planned like this: 


The causeway would be an earthen 
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fill, 2000 feet wide. It would be broken 
at the eastern end to provide a 2000 
foot channel for passage of ships. The 
connections between the causeway at 
this gap would be made by underwater 
tubes. 

In the center of the causeway would 
be a 400-foot paved strip wide enoush 
for a minimum of 30 lanes of automo- 
bile traffic. 

There also would be two 40-foot strips 
for railroad tracks and two 120-foct 
strips for rail sidings. On the outside 
of the causeway would be two 640-foot 
strips which could be developed com- 
mercially or turned into parkways. 

Nine tubes would be constructed for 
the underweter portion, cf which seven 
would be for auto traffic and two for 
rail tracks. 

It is estimated that the cost of this 
causeway would be about $100 million. 
An equal amount, it is said, would be 
necessary to construct a ten-lane bridg> 
over the water. 


Kaiser Shipyard May Be 
Converted to Breaking 


The U. S. Maritime Commission has 
ordered Henry J. Kaiser to discontinue 
ship repair activities at the Kaiser Rich- 
mond No. 3 yard, last of the four big 
Richmond facilities to go out of war- 
time service. It is proposed that the 
yard be used for scrapping surplus ves- 
sels. 

At present the yard is employing 
about 3200 people, and if scrapping op- 
erations subsequently replace present re- 
pair activity not more than 500 persons 
would be employed. Mr. Kaiser joined 
by officials of communities affected by 
the order are protes'ing the action to 
the Maritime Commission, 


California Employment 
Continues To Increase 


Civilian employment in California, 
still showing stersdy increases, is expe:<t- 
ed to equal the wartime peak by the 
end of September. 

The California State Reconstruction & 
Re-employment Commission estimated 





employment at 3,338,000 in June, a new 
high for 1946 to date. It is expected 
that the number will increase to 3,553,- 
000 in September. Seasonal declines 
in food processing is expected to re- 
duce the figure in October, but all other 
lines are expected to remain relatively 
high. 

The number of unemployed in the 
state in June was estimated at some- 
where between 410,000 to 460,000, or 
approximately the same number as in 
May. 


Copper Supply at Alltime 
Low in Southern California 
LOS ANGELES 


Copper, both as building material and 
as the raw material for countless other 
marufacturing operatiors, is at an un- 
precedented low level of supply in Los 
Angeles. 

Makers of fractional horsepower mo- 
tors and magnetic equipment in general 
are hard hit. Although immediate causes 
of the depletion—a series of strikes now 
settled, which for some months shut 
down most copper mines—exist no more, 
inventories will remain low at least until 
late in 1947. 

An official of the Phelps-Dedge Los 
Angeles office said: 

“Another prime cause for the lack of 
copper lies in the unprecedented demand 
for it, both during the war years and the 
present period. Reductions in stocks 
brought about during wartime have never 
been equalized because the needs of re- 
conversion in this area, as in the nation, 
have augmented not decreased the de- 
mand.” 

Still another hindrance to copper fab- 
rication industries is the lack of ma- 
chines due in turn to delays in making 
and delivering of such equipment, which 
is traceable to steel shortages. 


Plans Projected for New 
Narrows Bridge at Tacoma 


SPOKANE, WASH. 

Members of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, in a three-day national 
convention here, were told of the engi- 
neering studies following the collapse in 
1940 of the Narrows bridge near Ta- 
coma due to a high wind. 

Failure of the suspension span spurred 
research which it is believed will result 
in safeguarding future structures of this 
type. The engineers outlined lessons 
learned from the catastrophe and _ as- 
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Two aircraft carriers, “USS Hor- 
net,” left, and “USS Intrepid,” be- 
came part of the Inactive 19th 
Fleet in ceremonies at the Hunters 
Point, Calif., Navy Yard on the first 
anniversary of V-J Day. The ships 
were totally dehumidified befor 
becoming a part. of the “moth ball” 
fleet, NEA photo 


serted that a safe bridge can be built at 
the Narrows by applying the aircraft 
engineers’ principles of decreasing wind 
resistance. 

Speakers were Charles E, Andrew, con- 
sulting engineer, Washington Toll Bridge 
Authority, Dexter Smith, the authority’s 
designing engineer. and Prof. F. B. Far- 
quharson, department of civil engineering, 
University of Washington. 

The new structure will require about 
17,000 tors of shapes, but parts cf the 
original bridge, piers, anchorages and ap- 
proaches, estimated at $3 milion will be 
utilized. Mr. Andrew stated the new span 
will have four traffic lares instead of two. 

To offset wind pressure the new de- 
sign calls for deep open trusses instead of 
plate girder stiffening members, open- 
trussed floor beams, a reduced frontal area 
broken into small pieces, a new stream- 


lined line action and open steel grid slots 
between each traffic Jane and at the curb 
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Sheffield Steel Seeks To Buy U.S.-Owned 
Plant at Houston; Will Double Capacity 


HOUSTON, TEX. 

PROGRAM calling for nearly doubl- 
ing the capacity of the Sheffield Steel 
Corp.’s plant at Houston is announced 
by R. L. Gray, president, Sheffield Steel 
of Texas, contingent upon acceptance by 
the War Assets Administration of the 
company’s bid for acquisition of wartime 
units operated by Sheff eld. 

The nearly $6,000,000 expansion pro- 
gram, which is already partly under way, 
will be pushed to completion upon 
approval of the Sheffield bid for acquisi- 
tion of a government-built open hearth 
and hot topping facilities, a blooming 
mill and a shell-fo-ging plant. With ap- 
proval of these bids, Mr. Gray said that 
Sheffield will rush to completion and 
expansion its wire mill and warehousing 
facilities which involve an expenditure 
of $2,400,000. Completion cf the present 
wire mill construction pro-ram is ex- 
pected within 90 days. The company 
also plans construction of two new open 
hearths and other finishing facilities cost- 
ing $2,574,469. 


blast furnace and coke plant would b: 


Additionally a new 





constructed under the projected plans, 

The Houston plant is charging its fur- 
naces with scrap metal almost exclusively 
now and is therefore running at something 
near 50 per cent of capacity. Two of 
its five furnaces are operating about full 
time, with a third operating intermit- 
tently as supplies permit. The scrap 
situation remains tight but has not yet 
forced a complete shutdown, though at 
times the scant receipts have threatened 
temporary suspensions. 

During the war the Sheffield Houston 
plant used considerably more than a 
thousand tons daily of East Texas iron 
ore in its blast furnaces, an ore for which 
the plant was especially designed to use 
after extensive surveys of the deposits. 

[he company is known to regard ths 
East Tex2s ore as of good quality. The 
East Texas ore is said to have a recovery 
of about 43 per cent for Sheffield. 

The Houston plant is the only com 
plet ly intecrated stecl mill in this area 
Its products are marketed chiefly in Texas 
with currently only a relatively small 


portion going to Louisiana 
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Foreign Trade 
Outlook Good, 


Executive Says 


President of Westinghouse 
Electric International asserts 
American “know how” is most 
needed exportable product 


AMERICA’S trade 
will maintain its present record pace for 
at least the next three to five years, after 
which it will rapidly recede to prewar 
proportiors, William E. Knox, new presi- 
dent of Westinghouse Electric Interna- 
tional Co., New York, predicted recently 
in that city, 

This nation is now the world’s primary 
source of industrial supply as a result of 
the war which eliminated Germany and 
Japan and to a large extent England as 
producers for world corsumption, Mr. 
Knox asserted. 

Our sellers’ market in which price is of 
little importance will end quickly when 
industrial nations disrupted by the war 
get back into volume production, Mr. 
Knox said, and when that happens the 
heavy, standard types of industrial ma- 
chines which have traditionally been 
manufactured at less cost in foreign coun- 
tries whose workers’ wages and standard 
of living are far beneath our own will 


booming foreign 


again be supplied by these foreign in- 
dustrial nations. 

When competition for world markets 
will again be a source of concern for all 
countries with products to export, the 
United States will have three major prod- 
ucts to export, Mr. Knox said. “We can 
sell the world consumer goods and other 
products of our technological superiority; 
we can sell mater:al wealth—raw mate- 
rials; and we can sell brains. And it’s the 
last of these that is in greatest supply and 
simultaneously in greatest world de- 
mand,” Mr. Knox asserted. 


Export of “Know How” Undertaken 


To make this “know how” available in 
the form of technical assistance contracts 
is a basic part of Westinghouse’s foreign 
trade philosophy, Mr. Knox said and 
pointed out that the company has recent- 
ly contracted with Mexico and China for 
this technical assistance. The Chinese 
plant, which will be devoted to the build- 
ing of motors, will likely be erected rear 
Shanghai and will employ approximately 
8800 persons. Westinghouse will supply 
the interior design of the plant and will 
supervise installation of equipment and 
manufacture under a 20-year agreement. 
Compensation for the first ten years will 
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FLYING HOUSEWARES: The first plane shipment of American-made 

housewares and kitchen utensils to Mexico was dispatched from Chicago 

Municipal Airport recently. On hand to supervise the loading were George 

C. Payne, regional manager of the U. S. Department of Commerce in 

Chicago; Alcgandro V. Martinez, center, Mexican Consul General in 

Chicago; and Lee B. Thomas, president, Ekco Products Co., Chicago, 
manufacturer of the merchandise 











be on a lump sum basis and for the second 
ten years on a royalty basis. Approximate- 
ly $15 million of machine tools and other 
equipment for this Chinese plant may be 
purchased in this country, Mr. Knox in- 
dicated. 

Future trade with the South American 
countries was thought by Mr. Knox to be 
a bright spot in American exports. These 
nations are now going through an in- 
dustrial revolution, Mr. Knox said and 
predicted that it will lead to increased 
manufacturing, a gererally higher stand- 
ard of living and, in the long run, to a 
more lively business with the United 
States. Mr. Knox said approximately 30 
per cent of his company’s export trade is 
with Latin American countries. 

Although the export activities of the 
company are obviously its most important 
operation, the compary having an export 
backlog of between $55 million and $60 
million, not including industrial merchan- 
dise, its import activities are not being 
neglected. 

Illustrating the diversity of this trade, 
Mr. Knox said that printed silk from Italy, 
leather hand bags from Argentina, and 
$500,000 of chreme ore from South 
Africa have been received. 

Westirghouse properties in war de- 
vasted countries were discussed by Mr. 
Knox who pointed out that the status of 
Westinghouse holdings in France, Italy 





and Japan would remain in doubt until 
peace pacts have been signed. The com- 
pany had no properties in Germany. 
Mr. Knox added. 

Currently Westinghouse has 213 dis- 
tributors in 89 foreign countries, accord- 
ing to Mr. Knox. 


Continental Machines To 
Operate Iron Powder Plant 


Construction of a plart to convert 
iron carbonate slate to pure iron powder 
is under way cn the Mesabi Iron Ranze 
in Minnesota. Being financed by the state, 
the facility will be operated by Con- 
tinental Machines Irc., Minneapolis, and 
will have an estimated capacity of 5 tons 
of iron powder per day. 

Iron carbonate slate in the past has 
been a waste product overlying the iron 
ore formation and is present in great 
abundance, uriform in composition and 
easily accessible. As a result of a con- 
version process developed by the late 
Charles V. Firth, Mines Experiment Sta- 
tion, University of Minnesota, the slate 
is reduced to iron powder of controlled 
physical characteristics with a purity of 
over 99 per cert, 

Continental Machines Inc. has named 
John R. Daesen president of a new di- 
vision, Iron Inc., to operate the plant 
and market the product. 
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Paragraph mentions of developments of interest and _signifi- 
cance within the metalworking industry 


Inland Steel Co., Chicago, has licensed 
Carnegie-Ilinois Steel Corp, Pittsburgh, 
and other United States Steel Corp. 
subsidiaries to manufacture and sell In- 
land’s Hi-Bond reinforcing bar for con- 
crete construction. 

—o— 

The Coremakers Inc., formerly located 
at 1811 W. Carroll Ave., Chicago, has 
moved to 4435 W. Division St., Chicago 
51. 

—o— 

Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., 
Chicago, has opened a branch sales office 
at 220 West Seventh St., St. Paul, which 
will be managed by Joseph A. Bell. 

—o— 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, 
has developed a permanent transparent 
coating for glass which conducts electri- 
city. The material is said to eliminate 
aircraft windshield icing and _ interior 
fogging. 

—o— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, New York, 
has entered the fire protection field with 
development of both high and low pres- 
sure carbon dioxide equipment. 


—-O--= 
Mabor Co., Rahway, N. J., has been 
organized to manufacture degreasing 


equipment, metal washing machines, 
driers and burners. 
—o— 

General Elect.ic Uo., Schenectady, N. 
Y., has announced that tests on silicone 
oil for airplanes will be conducted by 
a large aircraft company at the request 
of the safety bureau of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. The oil is considered 
to be much less inflammable than petro- 
leum oil. 

—o— 

Wallace Supplies Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
has organized, Wallace Tube Co. as a 
wholly owned subsidiary for distribution 
of industrial tubing and fittings. 

—o— 

Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, Va., 
has signed a co-operative agreement with 
Benson Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
whereby Reynolds will furnish a contin- 
uous supply of aluminum for the manu- 
facture of the latter company’s alumi- 
num beer barrels and will handle sales 
distribution of the barrels. 

—o— 

Dilley Mfg. Co., Cleveland, has moved 
to a larger plant at 1656 Ansel Rd., 
Cleveland 6. 

—o— 

B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleve- 

land, has acquired the government-owned 
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synthetic rubber plant in Louisville and 
will convert part of the facility to pro- 
duction of polyvinyl resins, 

— an 

Heil Engineering Co., Cleveland, has 
been incorporated and renamed Heil 
Progress Equipment Corp. 

cuca 

Fonda Gage Co., Stamford, Conn., 
has appointed A. C. Wickman (Canada) 
Ltd., New Toronto, Ont., as sole Cana- 
dian representative for its line of gage 
blocks. 

— 

Cal-Therm Industries Inc., Chicago, 
has acquired Fred W. Gehrer Co., Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of metal spun special- 
ties. 

—O— 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Philadel- 
phia, has purchased the Kentucky Babb 
Fluorspar mine near Salem, Ky., from 
Kentucky Fluorspar Co., Marion, Ky. 

~—()—< 

Sentry Co., Foxboro, Mass:, has ap- 
pointed the following as district rep- 
McQuiston & 
Pittsburgh, for 
Landes, Zachary & Peterson, 
for Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Nebraska, Kansas except Kansas 
City, and Oklahoma; and Tenney Com- 
Dayton, O., for 


resentatives: Gibson, 


western Pennsylvania; 


Denver, 


bustion Engineering, 
southwestern Ohio. 
= 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 


has established three testing laboratories 

for industrial and marine products. The 

facilities include a “shock-test” labora- 

tory, an electronic processing laboratory 

and a steam turbine auxiliary test floor. 
maces 

Cheston L. Eshelman Co., Baltimore, 
has begun production of a low wing 
monoplane, named the “Wingiet.” Sheet 
metal work is being done by Wolfe & 
Mann Mfg. Co., Baltimore. The com- 
pany has orders for more than 700 planes, 
it is said, 

ena 

Island Equipment Corp., New York, 
has acquired an additional plant in Hollis, 
Long Island, adjacent to its No. 1 plant. 
The acquisition will enlarge the com- 
pany’s eapacity for roller gravity equip- 
ment, 

—_O-— 

Hyster Co., Portland, Oreg., has be- 
gun operations in its new plant at Dan- 
ville, Ill. The new plant, manufactur- 
ing lift trucks, is expected to be in full 
production by fall. 


Electric Storage Battery 
Buys Stokes Rubber Co. 


Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadel- 
phia, has purchased the business and 
property of Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., 
Trenton, N. J., from Thermoid Co., 
Trenton, according to S. W. Rolph, ex- 
ecutive vice president of Electric Stor- 
age Battery. 

The rubber company which manufac- 
tures hard rubber and bakelite products 
for the storage battery, chemical, photo- 
graphic and x-ray industries employs ap- 
proximately 600 persons. 











“ON THE JOB” TRAINING: School is in session at Heil Co., Milwaukee, 

for 20 veterans who have been selected for an extensive course of from 

18 months to four years in preparation for supervisory positions. 

schedules include machine shop, engineering department and personnel 
work as well as classroom lectures 
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HOWARD H. HILDRETH 


Howard H. Hildreth has been named 
Washington Steel 
He joined the 
company in December, 1945, and until 


assistant secretary, 


Corp., Washington, Pa. 


recently has been supervising the con- 
struction of the new Sendzimir cold mill. 
He was released from the Army last year. 


—()---< 


W. C. Stevens has organized his own 
company, Stevens Mfg., Mansfield, O., 
to engage in the design, manufacture and 
sale of electrical appliances and indus- 
Mr. Stevens had been 
with Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 


trial thermostats. 
burgh, for 21 years, and was manager 
of thermostat sales at the time of his 
resignation, 


i 


Warren R. Purcell has been named 
manager of quality control, Lamp Divi- 
Inc., 


Purcell has been 


Sylvania Electric Products 
Mass. Mr. 
with the company since 1943, and was 


control of new 


sion, 
Ipswich, 
supervisor of quality 
products and of incandescent lamp life 
testing. In his new position, he will be 
responsible for approving the quality of 
lamps to be marketed by Sylvania Elec- 
tric, and for the establishment of further 
improved quality controls. 
rea 

E. C. 
charge of the Chicago branch office of 
John S. Barnes Corp., Rockford, II], The 
company’s hydraulic sales in the Chicago 
area will be under the direct supervision 
of Mr, Hawkins, who had been manager 
of the eastern sales office at Newark, 
N. J 


Hawkins has been placed in 


——} 


Howard Oxsen had been promoted to 
manager of the Seattle branch house, 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, suc- 
ceeding John F, Marquitz who will be 
assigned new duties elsewhere. Mr. Oxsen 
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ASA SHIVERICK 


in San Francisco 
in 1917, in the repair parts department. 
He was diesel engine department man- 
ager of the San Francisco branch from 
1938-45. During the last few months, 
he had been undergoing a period of 
training for his new assignment. 


joined the company 


sdanlisens 

Asa Shiverick has been appointed New 
York district sales manager of the clam- 
shell and dragline bucket department, 
Wellman Engineering Co., Cleveland. 


—-()-—~ 


Warren H, Farr, vice president of the 
former Budd Wheel Co., has been ap- 
pointed vice president in charge of man- 
the new Budd Co. Mr. 
Farr will have headquarters in Philadel- 


ufacturing of 
phia. He will be in charge of manu- 
facturing in the company’s Detroit and 
Philadelphia automotive plants, and the 
railway car plant in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Farr joined Budd in 1927. 

—o-— 

Birger G. Thele has been promoted 
to chief engineer, coal mines, Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. For the last 6 years, Mr. Thele had 
been electrical engineer for the com- 
pany’s coal mines department. He joined 
TCI in 1922. 

ei 

Robert H. McClintic has been named 
director of public relations, Koppers Ce. 
Inc., Pittsburgh. His appointment fol- 
lows the consolidation cf all public rela- 
tions and advertising activity of the com- 
pany into a new unit to be called the 
public relations section. All advertising 
agencies serving the various divisions 
of the Koppers company are to work 
directly with the newly established sec- 
tion which will function as a staff sec- 
tion in the office of the president, Gen. 


Brehon Somervell. Ralph Winslow, who 






MAURICE D. BENNETT 





had been advertising manager for the 
last year, has been named assistant direc- 
tor of public relations. Richard C. Carr 
and Norman L. Park have been appoint- 
ed to the public relations staff of the 
company. Mr. Carr was in charge of 
general advertising for Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, and Mr. Park 
was manager of public relations for Rust- 
less Iron & Steel Corp., Baltimore. 


—_(—- 


Maurice D. Bennett has been appoint- 
ed superintendent of research, Stamford 
Division, Yale & Towne Mfz. Co., New 
York, succeeding the late Charles C. 
Leden., Fred K. Heyer will have charge 
of general research on Iccks and _ hard- 
ware in the research department. Mr. 
Bennett joined Yale & Towne in 1927 as 
an instructor in the Stamford Division’s 
apprentice school. Two years later, he 
was transferred to the bank lock depart- 
ment, and in 1937 he became chief re- 
search engineer in the company’s re- 
search department. He advanced 
through various research positions, and 
in 1943 was appcinted superintendent of 
the department making hydraulic actuat- 
Recently 
he had been superintendent of the radar 


ing cylinders for war planes. 


department. Mr. Heyer began his indus- 
trial design career with Yale & Towne’s 
blue print department from 1904-07. Fol- 
lowing a six-year interlude as an engine 
designer for various companies, he re- 
turned to Yale & Towne in 1913 in the 
1929, he 


was promoted to supervisor cf research. 


lock design department. In 


a ()——— 


John P. Jones has been named assist- 
ant to R. D. Becker, manager, House- 
wares Division, Reynolds Metals Co., 
Richmond, Va. Mr. Jones will handle 
sales and merchandising problems, and 
will have headquarters in Louisville. 
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Topping AND Tiereading S.A.E. 4140 STEEL 


SUNICUT... 


Makes possible fast production of fine threads 






Here's an operation where Sunicut helped produce fine-finish threads 


on tough steel at relatively high speed. 


Type of Machine: New Britain Metal: S.A.E. 4140 bar stock. 
Gridley automatic screw ma- Operation: Forming, drilling, tap- 
chine, 2” capacity, No. 61, six ping, and threading. 
spindles. Speed: 85 SFPM 

SUNICUT is a free-flowing, transparent, correctly balanced sulphur, lard, 

and mineral oil combination. It has been ‘“Job-Proved”’ in hundreds of 


shops. For additional proof of what Sunicut can do for you, test it in 


your own shop under your own operating conditions! Pd DUSTR IAL 
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Until recently, he had been in charge 
of housewares sales for the company in 
the Philadelphia 
York 
ylvania, the District of Columbia, De- 
Maryland and New Jersey. This 
John 
to joining the Rey- 


area, which includes 


upper New state, eastern Penn- 
laware 
territory will be taken over ky 
Prio: 


nolds organization, Mr 


“chwartzel. 
Jones spent three 
years in the Army. 

sislatttictad 

Hugo Hiemke has joined the Paciac 
Coast Division, A. O. Smith Corp., Mil- 
waukee, as assistant director of the com- 
service and development lab- 


in Los Angeles. He 


on techni al problems arising in the com- 


pany ’s 
oratory will work 
pany s west coast plant aid in the plants 
of two subsidiary concerns, Sawyer Elec- 
trical Mfa. Co., and Smith Meter Co., 
both in Los Angeles. For the last year, 
Mr. Hiemke had been research super- 
visor for the war metallurzical commit- 
tee of the National 


——()-— 


Research Council. 


W. H. Marsh has been named general 
manager of the new Hydraulics Division, 
Rockwell Mfg. Co., Pittsburzh. The 
division is an outgrowth of the gun point- 
ing program Mr. Marsh directed during 
the war. He joined the company in 
1934, in the Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Division, 
eS oe 

Ralph Redmond has been appointed 
treasurer, Redmond Co, Inc., Owosso, 
Mich., in addition to his regular duties 
as vice president in charge of purchases. 
Mr. Redmond started with the com- 
pany in 1925. He _ became office 
manager and purchasing agent in 1933. 
He was appointed vice president in 1944. 

te 

A. D. Ardriola has been appointed 
chief research engineer to head the re- 
cently engineering research 
program of De Laval Steam Turbine Co., 
Trenton, N. ‘J. He will work directly 


announced 


REDMOND 


with C. R. Waller, vice president in 
charge of De Laval engineering. The 
new engineering research program is 
chiefly identified with the development of 
turbines, compressors, pumps and ma- 
rine and aircraft units. Since 1941, Mr. 
Andriola had been assistant to the vice 
president in charge of engineering, 
Cramp Shipbuilding Co., Philadelphia. 
—o— 

Randall D. Stone has been placed in 
charge of the new San Francisco branch 
office, Oil Well Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 
He had been San Joaquin Valley dis- 
trict manager, with offices at Bakers- 
deld, Calif. H. L. Freeman, export rep- 
resentative of the company, also will 
make his headquarters at the San Fran- 
cisco office. 

—o— 

Liquid Conditioning Corp., New 
York, has elected the following oficers: 
S. B. Appl baum, president; H. L. Tiger, 
vice president and treasurer; Norman L. 
Brice, secretary and chief engineer; S. S. 
Sulzycki, assistant secretary and con- 
troller. 

—o— 

Theodore A, Cohen has announced the 
formation of his own company, Taco En- 
gineering Co., Chicago. The company 
is a consulting, designing and manu- 
facturing organimtion, specializing in 
electronic and electro-mechanical auto- 
matic control equipment. Mr. Cohen 
was founder and vice president-chief en- 
gineer of Wheelco Instruments Co., Chi- 
cago. 

—o— 

Floor Machinery Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Rome, N. Y., elected the fol- 
lowing officers at its recent meeting in 
Chicago: President, Fred C. Hild, presi- 
dent of Hild Floor Machine Co., Chi- 
cago; vice president, Lloyd Hale, presi- 
dent of G. H. Tennant Co., Minneap- 
olis; and secretary, R. A. Ponselle, presi- 


THEODORE A. COHEN 


dent of Ponsell Floor Machine Co., New 

York. As president of the association, 

Mr. Hild succeeds Gordon E. K-nt, presi- 

dent of Kent Co. Inc., Rome, N. Y., who 

presided from 1934 until this year. 
—o— 

E. A. Throckmorton, president, Con- 
tainer Testing Labsratories, New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco, has been 
elected chairman of Packaging Institute’s 
standing committee on trade standards 
and practices responsible for the packag- 
ing industry’s newly initiated stand- 
ardization program. 

—o— 


Dr. A. W. Schlechten has been ap- 
pointed professor of metallurgy, Missouri 
School of Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, 
Mo., effective Sept. 1. He will succeed 
Professor H. R. Hanley. 

eee 

J. H. Stewart of Barton, Vt., has been 
appointed New England representative 
for the company’s high pressure hy- 
draulic pumps and valves, Simplex Engi- 
neering Co., Zanesville, O. 

—o— 

Jack A. McConnell has been appoint- 
ed sales representative in the Columbus, 
O., territory, Automatic Transportation 
Co., Chicago. He will handle company 
sales in the city of Columbus and the 
surrounding territory for the office of 
Arthur M. Batsner, Automatic representa- 
tive for all of southern Ohio, with head- 
quarters in Cincinnati. Mr. McConnell 
was employment and personnel manager 
for Delco Products Division, Dayton, 
O., General Motors Corp., Detroit. He 
served in the Navy during the war. 

—o— 

Gus Gran has been appointed assist- 
ant sales manager, and Ben F. Welte, 
assistant chief engineer, Colonial Broach 
Co., Detroit. Mr. Gran, who has been 
with the company for the last 13 years, 
was assistant chief engineer, while Mr. 


JACK A. McCONNELL 
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Pioneer Designers and 
Manufacturers of Outstanding Rolling Mills 
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1932, 
had been research engineer during the 
last several years. 
—o— 
Oliver R. Grace and Edward Burling 
Jr. have been elected to the board of 
of J. H. Williams & Co., 


Welte, who joined Colonial in 


directors 
Buffalo. 
eibed 

Henry H. Thomas, recently released 
from the Army, has been appointed to 
the research and development - staff, 
Pemco Corp., Baltimore. 

—o— 

A. F, Hasty has been appointed sales 
manager, Simplex Machine Tools Divi- 
sion, Stokerunit Corp., Milwaukee. 

—o— 

Robert L, Spencer has been appointed 
patent attorney for Crosley Corp., Cin- 
He replaces Alden D. Redfield 
who has accepted a position as patent 
counsel with Aviation Corp., New York, 
parent organization of Crosley Corp. Mr. 
Redfield has been with Crosley for 6% 
Mr. Spencer was recently re- 


cinnati. 


years. 
leased from the Navy. 
—o-— 

C. H. Pell has been named director 
of purchases, Ward LaFrance Truck 
Division, Elmira, N. Y., Great American 
Industries Inc., New York. Mr. Pell had 
been purchasing agent, Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp., Willow Run, Mich. 

ett 

R. F. Wehrlin has been elected presi- 
dent, Avion Instrument Co., New York. 
He had been in charge of engineering 
at Carl L. Norden Inc., New York. Mr. 
Wehrlin had been assistant to Mr. Nor- 
den, the bombsight inventor, since 1936 
on development and design of the Nor- 
den bombsight and related devices. 


—O— 


Maurice W. Reid, superintendent of 
the machine and tool section, Bridgeport, 


Conn., works, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., has been named as- 
sistant general works manager of the 


Bridgeport plant. He is succeeded in 
his former position by Gordon F, Kelley. 

—o— 
R. E. Thomas has been appointed 
purchasing agent, Dumore Co., Racine, 
Wis., succeeding G. K. 


has resigned to 


Tollaksen who 
enter business. Mr. 
Thomas has been with Dumore for two 
years; and was chief accountant. Prior 
to joining the company, he was secre- 


Brass & 
Aluminum Foundry Inc., Indianapolis. 


tary-treasurer, Indianapolis 
a). 


Three new Canadian representatives 
have been appointed to the sales staff of 
Ekeo Products Co. (Canada) Ltd., wholly 
owned subsidiary of Ekco Products Co., 
Chicago. Peter R. R. Williamson, re- 


cently released from the Canadian Army, 
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will serve as housewares sales represent- 
ative in Montreal, covering the Province 
of Quebec, Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. John Rob- 
lin, who has been with Ekco in Chi- 
cago since 1937, will be Ontario house- 
ware sales representative in Toronto. He 
had previously worked in sales and sales 
promotion for the company. Jack Lock 
will be houseware sales representative 
for Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
The three men will work with W. B. 
Eakin, recently named general manager 
for Ekco’s Canadian subsidiary. Mr. 
Eakin will maintain an office in Mon- 
treal., 
—o— 

Ralph R. Newquist has been elected 
vice president in charge of sales, Roots- 
Connersville Blower Corp., Conners- 
ville, Ind., one of the Dresser Industries. 
Mr. Newquist had been successively em- 
ployed by Reliance Electric & Engi- 
neering Co., Cleveland; Louis Allis Co., 
Milwaukee; and Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee. 

—o— 

R. S. Dean is leaving government serv- 
ice to re-enter private business after 17 
vears with the Bureau of Mines, in which 
he rose from chief engineer, Metallur- 
gical Division, to assistant director. 

—o— 
Dr. Roger Adams, head of the depart- 


ment of chemistry, University of IIli- 
nois, has been awarded the Priestly 
Medal by ‘the American Chemical 


Society, New York. Dr. Adams, who is 
chairman of the society’s board of direc- 
tors, was cited for distinguished services 
to chemistry. The presentation will be 
made in Chicago on Sept. 11, at the 
society's 110th national meeting. 

ie ies 

Herbert C. Petzing has been ap- 
pointed manager, Cleveland branch office, 
Ahlberg Bearing Co., Chicago. He re- 
places Max Palmer, who recently start- 
ed a bearing distributcr business for him- 
self under the name of Palmer Bearing 
Co, Mr. Palmer will handle Ahlberg 
bearings. Mr. Petzing has been with 
the Ahlberg company for 25 years, hav- 
ing served as Columbus, O.,. and Buf- 
falo branch manager, and assistant man- 
ager of replacement sales in the Chicago 
office. 

—o— 

Robert C. Meyers has been appointed 
assistant manager, Market Development 
Division, sales department, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburzh, a sub- 
sidiary of United States Steel Corp., 
New York. Mr. Meyers, recently from 
the Navy, joined the sales promotion 
bureau of Carnegie-Illinois in 1939. The 
bureau, which became the Market De- 
velopment Division several years ago, 








develops opportunities for new uses for 
steel, in addition to expanding many 
of the older and better known uses of 
the product. 

—O— 

Robert A. Lees has been named man- 
ager of the Los Angeles plant, now be- 
ing constructed, of American Anode Inc., 
Akron. The plant is expected to be in 
cperation late this fall, and will manu- 
facture latex compounds and mixes for 
all purposes, for sale in the area west of 
the Rocky Mountains. Mr. Lees joined 
American Anode Inc. as a chemist in 
1929. He has been production manager 
since 1935. 

—O-—— 

Michel Biscayart has been appoint- 
ed regional manager of the Foreign Divi- 
sion, Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. He 
will have charze of the distribution of 
all Norton products in the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Portugal and 
Spain, Mr. Biscayart was formerly as- 
sistant general manager of Compagnie 
des Meules Norton, the Norton branch 
factory in France, and will continue to 
make his headquarters in that coun- 
try. 

—0-- 

Elmer J. Klebba has been appointed 
traffic manager, Pontiac Motor Division, 
Pontiac, Mich., General Motors Corp., 
Detroit, succeeding E. B, Rogers, re- 
Mr. Klebba joined Pontiac in 
assistant _ traffic 


signed. 
1933, and had 
manager for the last 6 years. 
wictieine 
D. E. McGuire, assistant to the general 
works manager for Great Lakes Steel 
Corp., Ecorse, Mich., has been appointed 
chief engineer. He left the Trumbull 
Steel Co., Warren, O., in 1929 to join 
Great Lakes Steel as assistant chief 
draftsman when its Ecorse plant was still 
in the blueprint stage. 


——()- 


been 


Irwin McNiece has been named assis- 
tant district superintendent of service 
and erection, Los Angeles district, Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. During 
the last 3% years, Mr. McNiece has been 
working on Allis-Chalmers marine pro- 
grams in Seattle, Tacoma and Portland 
shipyards. He joined the company in 
1912, and spent 19 of his years with the 
company as Allis-Chalmers representa- 
tive with the Honolulu Iron Works. 

—0— 

Walter E. Belcher, manager, Dallas, 
Tex., district, New York Belting & Pack- 
ing Co., Passaic, N. J., has retired after 
51 years with the company. He has been 
succeeded by J. E. Conaway, who will 
have supervision over company sales in 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
New Mexico, southeast Kansas, Okla- 
homa and western Tennessee. Mr. 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 





DOUGLAS C. LYNCH 


Appointed assistant generol manager, West- 
inghouse_ Electric International Co., New 
York, noted in STEEL, Aug. 19 issue, p. 95. 


Belcher was appointed to the Dallas 
managership in 1921. Mr. Conaway had 
been an assistant to Mr. Belcher. George 
G. Deverall, recently released from the 
Army, has been appointed sales represent- 
ative of New York Belting & Packing 
Co. in New England, New York, New 
Jersey and eastern Pennsylvania. He 
will make his sales headquarters at the 
company’s plant in Passaic, N. J., where 
he had been employed for 15 years pre- 
vious to his military service. 


—0--~ 


M. D. Burns has been appointed gener- 
al manufacturing manager, Radio Tube 
Division, Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 
Ipswich, Mass. He will direct the com- 
pany’s radio tube manufacturing opera- 
tions in Pennsylvania at Emporium, 





ARTHUR C. WILBY 


Elected vice president, United States Steel 
Corp. of Delaware, New York, noted in STEEL, 
Aug. 19 issue, p. 94. 


Brookville, Montoursville, Mill Hall, 
Johnstown, and Altoona, and at Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. Mr. Burns joined the 
company in 1921, and served progress- 
ively as a supervisor of quality, super- 
visor of factory engineering, plant super- 
intendent and plant manager. In Decem- 
ber, 1945, he visited English radio tube 
plants during a study of vacuum tube 
manufacturing in Great Britain. 

Frank W. Lorig has been appointed 
division enzineer, Cyclone Fence Divi- 
sion, American Steel & Wire Co., Cleve- 
land, subsidiary of United States Steel 
Corp., New York. Charles F. Negele has 
been named division engineer of ap- 
propriations and properties of the com- 
pany, succeeding Mr. Lorig. Mr. Lorig’s 
first experience with American Steel & 





B. A. CHAPMAN 


Assistant to the vice president in charge of 
manufacturing, Nash-Ke/vinator Corp., Detroit, 
noted in STEEL, Aug. 19 issue, p. 95. 


Wire was in 1915, when he was hired as 
a draftsman in the construction engineer’s 
office. From February, 1942, to April, 
1945, he was company engineer on a 
government project in Duluth. Since 
that time he held the position which he 
now relinquishes. Although Cyclone 
Fence Division’s main office is in 
Waukegan, IIl., Mr. Lorig will remain 
in Cleveland on the general engineering 
staff. Mr. Necele joined American Steel 
& Wire in 1934, as a draftsman in the 
engineering department. Since April, 
1945, he had been assistant division engi- 


neer of appropriations and properties. 
Oo— 
W. C. Dandeno has been appointed 


sales engineer, Detroit territory, Mc- 
Innes Steel Co., Corry, Pa. 





OBITUARIES... 


Stanley Motch, 69, vice president and 
treasurer, Motch & Merryweather Ma- 
chinery Co., Cleveland, since it was 
organized, died Aug. 20 at his home in 
Shaker Heights, O. With his brother, 
E. R. Motch, and the late George E. 
Merryweather, he organized the machin- 
ery company 42 years ago. His brother 
is head of the firm. 

dedttiaeies 

Bryant Harmon Blood, retired consult- 
ing mechanical engineer, and from 1917- 
24 general manager, Pratt & Whitney 
Division, Niles-Bement-Pond Co., West 
Hartford, Conn., died in Stamford, Conn., 
Aug. 18. 

—o— 

R. H. Hodges, sales manager, Balti- 
more Division, Revere Copper & Brass 
Inc., New York, died recently at his home 
in Baltimore. Mr. “Hodges began his 
business career in 1907 with Baltimore 
Copper Smelting & Rolling Co., and 
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when that concern became a part of 
Revere 18 years ago, he was assistant 
sales manager. He had been sales man- 
ager of the Baltimore Division of Revere 
since 1931. 
linet 
Seymour M. Jenkins, 54, for the last 
12 years an insulating brick salesman in 
the New York territory for Building Ma- 
terials Divisions, Armstrong Cork Co., 
Lancaster, Pa., died recently in New 
York. Mr. Jenkins had been with the 
division since 1928. 
coat 
Alfred N. Hammerston, 66, president, 
Hammerston Engineering Co., and Power 
Turbo Blower Co., both of New York, 
died in Wurtsboro, N. Y., Aug. 16, while 
on a business trip. He established the 
engineering companies which he headed 
in 1907. 
—o— 
Louis F. Blume, 63, retired engineer, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 
Y., and recipient of the Coffin Award 


for transformer development, died re- 
cently in Pittsfield, Mass 
iid 

Robert B. Crawford, 45, vice president, 
Atlas Foundry Co., Detroit, and the 
eldest of three sons of the founder of 
the company, died in Detroit recently. 
He was at one time president of the 
Detroit Foundrymen’s Association. 

Si ike 

John W. Mabbs, 87, president and 
treasurer, Mabbs Hydraulic Packing Co., 
Chicago, and designer and inventor of 
early high-speed elevators, died recently. 

—-O— 

Rudolph L. Sager, 47, supervisor of 
commercial scheduling of appliances, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 
Y., died at his home in Trumbull, Conn., 
Aug. 15. 

Be 

Louis Bruch, 81, who retired a number 
of years ago as vice president, American 
Radiator Co., Chicago, died recently 


in Evanston, Ill. 






















In quenching and tempering gears, bolts and studs, several factors are 


important, principally hardness and depth of penetration. Here the author 
relates how hardenability testing successfully fits into one company’s use 


of standard and alloy steels 


By E. H. SNYDER 
Chief Metal: urgist 


Austin-Western Co. 





ANY procedure involving heating and cooling a metal 
for changing its properties is considered a heat treatment. 
This includes normalizing and various types of anneals as 
well as quench and temper treatments. However, for ob- 
taining the best combination of strength, wear resistance, 
fatigue strength and toughness in such parts as gears, 
bolts, studs, torsion shafts, etc., quench and tempering are 
usually the final heat treatment, and these are the heat 
treatments we have in mind for this discussion. 

There may be tensile test or impact test or other speci- 
fications on parts being made, but for routine testing of 
heat treated parts hardness limits are commonly specified 
by the designing engineers. These hardness limits are 
usually expressed in brinell or rockwell C. The latter is 
always used for high hardness ranges, and even down be- 
tween 200 and 300 brinell the rockwell is usually much 
more convenient and rapid, and leaves less of an imprint 
on the surface. Conversion charts are not 100 per cent 
consistent and reliable but these discrepancies are small. 
One point more or less is not a serious error. The serious 
errors are of the order of 10 points rockwell or 100 points 
brinell—errors, for example, which come from mixed steels 
and failure to quench or temper. 

There is some question on how much hardness is needed 
for any particular part. It is probably 50 per cent true to 
say that no one knows very accurately. Hardness speci- 
fied is likely to be the result of balancing material and ma- 
chining costs, importance of weight, experience with sim- 
ilar parts and failures which occurred. There also is a 
Here again, material 


question on what steel to specify. 
and fabrication costs and previous experience enter the 
picture. Two other factors become increasingly important 





Aurora, Ill. 


as size of the part and specified hardness increase—attain- 
able hardness and hardness penetration. 

A hardness of 150 brinell may be obtained easily with 
all except the lowest carbon steel, frequently as rolled or 
annealed. As hardness is raised up past 200, 300, and 
400 brinell, and 60 rockwell C, heat treatments become 
necessary, carbon must be raised to obtain the desired hard- 
ness, and alloys added or increased to obtain adequate 
penetration of hardness in larger sections. All metallur- 
gists and heat-treaters who followed developments of the 
past generation know that as size increases more alloy 
must be added if deep hardening is to be obtained. Even 
relatively shallow hardening of large: parts becomes dif- 
ficult or impractical unless alloy is added. For many ap- 
plications where fatigue is the usual cause of failure, mod- 
erately deep hardening is adequate, as these failures 
normally start from the surface, and it is then only neces- 
sary to be sure that the surface layer is heat treated to ap- 
propriate properties. Out of some hundreds of failures 
from fatigue tests and from actual service, the author 
witnessed only one failure which started below the surface. 

All failures, however, are not fatigue failures. Under 
exceptional loads, torque shafts do actually twist off with 
a single application of torque. Bolts, tie rods, studs, etc., 
do break in a single application of exceptional tensile cr 
shear stress. When these failures, cccur with no indica- 
tion of ductility—no elongation, permanent stretch, etc.— 
there may be grounds for believing that the material was 
brittle, or was low in impact properties. This type failure 
does occur, but so also does the type in which a single ex- 
cessive force causes a ductile flow before rupture. With 
this type failure, deeper hardening and higher hardness 
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A.S.T.M. TENTATIVE METHOD OF END-QUENCH TEST FOR HARDENABILITY OF STEEL (A 255-42 7) ~~ 





































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































as well as larger size sections are beneficial. Larger sec- 
tions increase weight, material costs and machining costs. 
It is, therefore, an economic advantage to use the smallest 
sections and highest hardness to avoid any brittle type 
failures. 

If machining can be accomplished mainly before heat 
treatment, medium carbon alloy steels can be safely used 
at hardness levels of 388 to 444 brinell, and there is seldom 
any justification for a hardness level below 331-375 brinell. 
If major machining operations must be performed after 
heat treatmént, there is more justification for lower hard- 
ness levels. 

Both 4140 and 4340 have been widely used for some 
years for our axles, tie rods, torsion shafts, etc.—usually in 
the 388 to 444 or 331 to 375 brinell ranges mentioned 
above. Except for grinding, most machining operations 
are performed before heat treatment. Parts range from 
under | in. up to near 3 in. diameter. Forty-three forty 
was commonly used for the larger sizes and higher hard- 
ness and 4140 for the others. During the war use of lower 
alloys steels was urged or forced upon most manufacturers, 
unless they were manufacturing high priority material. 

The 9400 series steels were mostly widely pushed at 
first. These included nickel, chromium and molybdenum 
as alloying elements, the same as the well known and well 
thought of 4300 series, except the percentage of alloys was 
much lower. Also, the silicon and manganese were raised 
above the level of most prewar steels. Some found the 
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Chart showing Jominy hardenability of a lot of 
steel purchased for 4350 with the AISI harden- 
ability band for 4340-H steel. Curve for Jominy 


bar tempered at 800° F also is shown 


9400 series steels a suitable substitute for the steels for- 


merly used. Others experienced a great deal of trouble, 
particularly if they were heat treating relatively large parts 
to relatively high hardness levels. Under such circum- 
stances, heats of steel which approached the lower limits 
on one or two alloying elements usually gave low or totally 
inadequate hardness. 

Jominy hardenability testing was developed before the 
war, but experience with low hardenability, low alloy 
steels caused many manufacturers to reach for this new 
technique. In our own plant, Jominy hardenability test- 
ing was adopted about a year after the start of the war. 
This testing procedure gives quick and reliable compari- 
sons of the heat treating qualities of each lot of steel re- 
gardless of the size purchased, or the nature of the parts 
for which it is to be used. SAE hardenability chart form 
2 is used as the basis for determining the expected attain- 
able hardness of various size sections from the Jominy 
hardenability curve. The distance on the Jominy bar hav- 
ing quenching rates equivalent to the surface and centers 
of round oil quenched bars is ordinarily put on the hard- 
enability charts. At first these curves were put on ordi- 
nary co-ordinate paper, but more (Please turn to Page 120) 
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With the designer becoming cost conscious in a 
highly competitive market, he has turned to stamp- 
ings as a means of reducing costs and increasing 
production. These data also presented before 
New England members of Pressed Metal Institute 


METAL stampings industry belongs to one of several 
groups that lately have enormously complicated the life 
of the machine designer. Until stampers and others such 
as the powder metal producers, plastics molders and die 
casters developed techniques and procedures to their 
present advanced stage, the alternative methods of mak- 
ing something usually narrowed down to a very simple 
choice. The designer would proportion the part so that 
it would satisfactorily perform its function on the machine, 
avoiding abrupt changes of section or sharp corners which 
he knew were detrimental, regardless of the method em- 
ployed to make the part. Then he could very quickly de- 
termine—on the basis of general shape as well as strength 
requirements—-whether to make the part a casting or a 
forging or whether to machine it out of bar stock. The 
choice of material was equally simple. If a casting, cast 
iron or brass; if a forging, mild steel; if bar stock, brass or 
mild steel. Patternmakers, molders, blacksmiths and ma- 
chinists were a highly ingenious group of people that 
could make almost anything, and the designer did not 
have to be particularly conscious of the problems of the 


Fig. 1—This part for 50-caliber machine gun is assembled 
from 14 stampings 


Fig. 2—(Upper view )—Assembly of brazed stampings, 


sized and coined. (Lower view)—Design for hub ma- 
chined from forging 


Fig. 3—Stampings for this welded roller on a half-track 
required only 25 lb of steel compared to 42 lb that were 
needed previously 


Fig. 4—Cylinder block assembly, A and B, showing 
brazed stamping construction, This part weighs 14.8-lb 
prior to machining. O. ly %-lb of metal is removed dur- 
ing machining. Maximum wall thickness at any point 


separating chamber jrom cooling water is 0,.125-in. 


people in the shop. Perhaps his design was a bit more 
expensive to make than it could have been, but in those 
days quantities were not so large, labor was less expensive, 
and the prime purpose of design was to get something 
that would work and keep on working. 

Today all that has changed. Machines are now being 
made for mass consumption in highly competitive mar- 
kets, labor costs have skyrocketed and the designer no 
longer sits in an ivory tower designing according to his 
personal whims. Now more than ever before he has be- 
come acutely conscious of costs and of the methods of 
production. 

With the advent of high-speed automatic machines for 
turning out small machined parts, machining costs were 
greatly reduced and a great variety of parts could be made 
from bar stock provided reasonable attention was paid to 
ease of manufacture. However, it was recognized that for 
larger parts which initially were forgings or castings the 
partial machining required was a major expense and a 
production bottleneck whose elimination could spell the 
difference between profit and loss. 

Into this picture a number of processes—some old, some 
relatively new—fitted perfectly. These include: Die cast- 
ings, permanent mold castings, precision (investment) 
castings; sintered powder metal parts and stampings. The 
thing that these processes have in common is the fact 
that little or no machining is necessary before they can be 
assembled into the machine. For this reason they are to 
some extent competitive but, by the same token, they com- 
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e plement each other and make possible the present-day 
e high production of many types of machines including au- Y 
2, tomobiles, refrigerators, portable tools, vacuum cleaners, y 
g airplanes, kitchen mixers, etc. 0, 
It is believed that many of the new uses for stampings 7 af, 
g will involve the combining of one or more stampings with 
f. each other or with parts made by other processes. Such 
Oo built-up parts, assembled by welding, brazing, press fit or 
is other means played a big part in the development of the 
: Ordnance Department’s program for getting weapons, (2) 
f vehicles and ammunition into mass production, and _ this 
experience will be valuable in creating new designs to 
r utilize stampings. Typical of these parts was the top 
€ roller for half-tracks, originally a steel casting weighing 42 
€ Ib and requiring 60 min of machining. Redesigned as an 
0 assembly of sheet metal parts weighing 25 lb, and requir- —— 
ing only 20 min of machining, the roller was reduced in hey ) 
cost from $15 to $6.50. | 
a Here then is the problem facing the designer as he pre- 
e pares to specify the material and manufacturing method 


for a new part: 
: Which of these methods is best suited from the stand- 
- point of strength, stiffness, weight, corrosion resistance, 





) ease of manufacture or availability, appearance and cost? 
2 To see what the designer’s problems are, let us consider 
t for a moment each of these necessary requirements in 
; turn. “i Nae. 
) Strength, of course, means primarily resistance to failure. 68 ore 


/ But what constitutes failure? (Please turn to Page 94) 
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f SCALE METHOD 


By ROBERT B. SEGER* 


Lindoerg Engineering Co. 
Chicago 


PREVENTION of carbon penetration of low carbon 
steels during carburizing is being done by several methods, 
some of which work exceedingly well and others of which 
only reasonably well. Curiously enough, a method that 
is at least 20 years old works as well as the best method. 
The method, one which proved its worth in the carburizing 
of bores of gears, consists of stacking gears on an ordinary 
hot rolled steel bolt to which a washer larger than the 
bore is welded, the purpose of the washer being to keep 
the mill scale which is placed in the lower gear from 
falling out. Note Fig. 1. 

One of the available sources of mill scale are those 
plants which perform any type of forging. It is produced 
during the heating of the material to be forged, depending 
of course, upon the atmospheres used. The oxides (often 
undesirable) are usually released by the hammer blows. 
In the application illustrated it was necessary to fill the 
bore of the bottom gear only to approximately 1 in. in 
depth. 

Fig. 2 shows the completed assembly, with another 
washer placed on the top gear and drawn relatively tight 
by the nut which has an eye on its end for ease in han- 
dling. It is necessary to fasten the gears together only 
tightly enough to prevent the mill scale from seeping out 
of the bore of the bottom gear. With the assembly com- 
pleted, the gears are ready for either pack or gas carbu- 
rizing. 

Apparently the reaction which takes place during car- 
burizing is as follows: The parts are surrounded by carbon 
monoxide gas and during heating at elevated temperatures, 
carbon has a great affinity for oxygen. It is evident that 
the carbon monoxide combines with the oxygen present 
in the mill scale compound to form carbon dioxide which 
is a strong decarburizing agent. Not only does the mill 
scale prevent carburization, but it has a tendency to de- 
carburize the parent metal. 

The area affected by the combination of mill scale and 
carbon monoxide gases can be seen in Fig. 3. This com- 
bination formed carbon dioxide and probably caused 
decarburization rather than permitted carburization. 





*Fiom “Heat Treating Hints”. 


Fig. 1—Ordinary hot rolled steel bolt with washer welded on 
end to cover gear bore 


Fig. 2—Gears assembled for carburizing. Bottom gear is filled to 
depth of 1 in. with mi.l scale 


Fig. 3—Pencil points to area affected by combinaton of mill 
scale and carbon monoxide gases. Resulting combination formed 
carbon dioxide and probably caused decarburization 
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FEELING MILLIONTHS: Adaptability 
of human beings to meet new conditions 
seems almost unlimited. When steam 
railroads orizinally were projected, ex- 
perts predicted that crew and passengers 
would keccme insensible if speed greatly 
exceeded that of a trotting horse. Pioneer 
engineers and firemen stood on open 
decks so that the rush of air would keep 
them awake. Today we fly on airliners 
at 400 miles per hour. We may doze 
but the pilots certainly keep awake. 

When I first worked in the shop, 
many of the older workmen claimed that 
they could “feel” to thousandths or less 
with inside and outside calipers. I know 
that some of them actually could—but 
I am not convinced that it was as et- 
fective as working with micrometers. 
However, when the microirch was “in- 
vented”, I was sure that something new 
had been added which was beyond the 
abilities of mechanics with the super- 
sensitive fingers. Apparently I was wrong 
about that. 

During the course of a visit to an 
aircraft parts plant, I was taken into 
the Superfinishing department, where 
finish fineness is held to limits of three 
or four microinches. Surface analysers 
are available for absolute checks, but 
to my amazement I found operators 
giving the work preliminary personal in- 
spection by brushing a thumb nail or 
fingernail along the surface. 

Ability to interpret the minute “phono- 
graph needle” effect (vibrations through 
the nail) spells to them the difference be- 
tween work of passing grade and that 
not so good, We live and learn! 


ENGINEERING DELUXE: Last week 
I spent a full and revealing day in and 
around the engineering department of 
a machine tool company with whose 
activities I have been well acquainted 
for more than 80 years. Although the 
company itself is bigger than it was when 
I first became acquainted with it, the 
engineering department has—in propor- 
tion—zrown much more than has the 
company as a whole. There are—I be- 
lieve—between 60 and 70 people in the 
department. 

Having heard some grumbling recently 
on the part of a few older machine tool 
men regarding the apparently top-heavy 
condition of engineering in their *indus- 
try, I set about analysing the situation in 
a general way in an effort to figure out 
what has been going on, and why. My 
conclusion is that engineering hasn’t 
gotten out of line—it simply has kept 
pace with its own constantly growing 
complications. 

I have in mind a plant which in 1915 
was employing 1000 men. Its more than 
ordinarily populous drafting room, which 
was not dignified by the name “engi- 
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neering department’, was in a rather un- 
attractive spot next to the pattern shop. 
There were two chief draftsmen—one on 
machines, the cther on tools. The machine 
design man had two “teams” working 
under him, each consisting of layout man, 
two detailers and one tracer. 

There were five men working on tools 
and attachments on customers’ orders. 
They did their own detailing and trac- 
ing. In addition, one boy worked on 
shop tools, primarily jigs and fixtures. 
He was very much under thumb of the 
foreman of the tool room. There was 
one blueprint boy. Incidentally, the 
drafting room as a whole was under 
jurisdiction of the general foreman of 
the plant and was not looked upon as 
a part of the office setup. In other words, 
the draftsmen were of the “flannel shirt” 
rather than of the “white collar” class 


Specialists Who Were Not There 


More than 90 per cent of the machines 
were belt driven and the others were 
merely motorized versions of the same. 
There were no electrical engineers in 
the drafting room—that activity being 
one of the rather minor functions of 
the plant electrician. There were no 
hydraulic engineers for the simple reason 
that there were no hydraulics, There 
were a few pneumatic chucks but no 
one made that sort of thing his business. 

Ordinary cast iron and soft steel straigh! 
spur gearing was the rule. No _ one 
specialized on gearing. The machines 
were 1CO per cent plain bearing. Hence 
there were no ball and roller bearing 
specialists on the payroll. Gray iron 
castings and low carbon machinery steel 
were the principal construction materials. 
No one worried much about strength of 
materials, althouzh the head pattern- 
maker and the boss foundryman some- 
times were called into consultation. The 
head blacksmith was the metallurgist but 
probably he did not realize that. 

I could go on and on regarding the 
various specialists who were not on the 


drafting room payroll in those days. They 
weren't there because the simple ma- 
chines of those days didn’t call for their 
services. The principal product of the 
company at that time sold for about 
$1200. The comparable machine today 
sells for $7500, 

This $7500 machine is better looking 
more powerful, more productive, more 
accurate, and ,heavier to just about the 
same extent that its price is higher than 
that old model. It is infinitely more com- 
plicated, not by choice but of necessity. 
It is the sort of complication which de- 
mands not one set of drawings but several 
sets. It is the sort of complication that 
requires several varieties of thorough en- 
gineering analysis—not the old fashioned 
rule-of-thumb, empirical “designing” in 
vogue during years “Before Carbide.” 

Where once there was just a “set of 
drawings” used all along the line, there 
now are pattern drawings; forge shop 
drawings; drawings for roughing; draw- 
ings for finish machining; special draw- 
ings for outside contractors; drawings for 
heat treaters; electrical diagrams and 
drawings for prefabricated “wiring har- 
nesses’; hydraulic layouts; lubrication 
system layouts; coolant system layouts; 
compressed air layouts; tooling layouts; 
and others of lesser importance. If all 
these layouts were superimposed the re- 
sulting tangle of lines would be beyond 
human understanding. Some of the indi- 
vidual layouts are enough to overstrain 
the mentality of those of us of the “tee- 
square and triangles” era. 

And so—let me repeat—my conclusion 
is that modern machine tocol engineering 
departments are not over staffed or top 
heavy. I will admit, however, that 1 
had that old Rip Van Winkle feeling 
when I found myself in the midst of all 
those vertical boards and drafting ma- 
chines, and computing machines and 
continuous blueprinters and fluorescent 
lights and air conditicning. Puzzling 
though it all was for me, I am all for it— 
especially the air conditioning. 

















This is the second and concluding article 

devoted to a nontechnical explanation of 

the physical metallurgy involved during 

heat treatment. Three articles to follow 

will cover recommended heat treatments 
and factors to be observed 
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Fig. 7—Proper use of face masks and safety 

clothing avoids burns from splashed molten 

salts during heat treating in nitrate baths. Boe- 
ing Aircraft Co. photo 


Fig, 8—Elevator electric furnace with water 

quench for heat treating aluminum alloy sheets 

used at Reynolds plant. View shows sheets be- 
ing unloaded from rack 


Fig, 9—Extruded aluminum sections 50 ft in 
length are here completely quenched within 
the 10 sec time limit. Parts are heated in a 
vertical type furnace with quench tank located 
under the furnace. Reynolds Metals Co. photo 



















ALUMINUM alloys may be strengthened by causing 
certain constituents to precipitate out (as explained under 
precipitation) inside the grains along the crystal bounda- 
ries or in the slip planes between crystals in such a manner 
as to lock or key the crystals. This condition hinders 
slippage and so produces a “harder” and stronger material. 

Also resistance to slippage can be increased by controlling 
the material that is precipitated between the crystals so that 
it acts like a “sharp grit” instead of like a “ball bearing”. It 
is evident that a material that tends to aid free movement 
of one crystal on another will produce a softer, weaker 
alloy, whereas a precipitate that tends to prevent such 
movement will in turn produce a harder and stronger 
structure. 

Let’s examine Fig. 12 to see why particular temperature 
ranges are required and to find out about the “aging” 
treatment—either natural or artificial—that is necessary 
to develop maximum strength in the aluminum alloys. 

The vertical scale in Fig. 12 represents temperature, 
starting with room temperature at the bottom and going 
up above the melting point of the aluminum alloys. 
Since the alloys we are going to look at have aluminum 
and copper as the principal constituents, we can make 
the horizontal or base scale a double scale. Going from left 
to right, the upper scale measures per cent of copper from 
zero to 40 per cent. Disregarding other constituents, we 
can say that remainder at any point is aluminum. So we 
can put in anothe scale immediately below the copper one 
reading 100-90-80-70-60 per cent aluminum for the same 
points designated as 0-10-20-30-40 per cent copper re- 
spectively. 

For our purpose, we have selected an alloy containing 
about 3 per cent copper (97 per cent aluminum) at room 
temperature, represented by Point 8 on the chart. Now 


Fig. 10—Rack of aluminum parts being prepared for 
heat treating at Bell Aircraft Corp., Buffalo 


Fig, 11—Workmen use long handled hooks to place 
aluminum parts into molten salt bath. Water quench 
tank is located immediately adjacent so that heated parts 
can be quenched quickly. Republic Aviation Corp. photo 


Fig, 12—Portion of equilibrium or constitutional dia- 
gram for copper-aluminum alloys 
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let's see what happens when we heat and cool this alloy. 

First the temperature of the material will be raised 
along the vertical dotted line to Point 1—say 1300° F. 
At this temperature all the material is molten and the 
copper has dissolved in the aluminum. 

Now the material is allowed to cool to 1190° F—Point 2 
lying on Curve A. This curve represents the temperature 
at which the molten metal starts to solidify. The first 
crystals that start to form here will be almost pure alumi- 
num. These crystals will serve as the nuclei or central 
points around which the grains will form by soliditica- 
tion of other crystals as cooling continues. 

Solid Solution: Now we will allow the material to 
cool to 1160° F—Point 3—and hold it at this temperature 
while we see what is happening here. Since solidification 
began at Point 2, the material is now partly solidified 
and partly molten. Because the aluminum has been 
crystallizing out of solution with very little copper, the 
content of the still molten material is increasing. 

Since the information in the chart we are studying was 
obtained from tests upon a whole series of alloys with dif- 
ferent compositions as indicated by the two. horizontal 
scales, it is possible to tell exactly how much copper is 
contained in the aluminum-copper alloy that is solidifying 
out of solution and also to tell (Please turn to Page 127) 
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PERHAPS the best way to 
understand the properties of 
lime-ferritic electrode deposits is 
through a discussion of typical 
application case histories. High 
carbon and alloy wrought steel 
experiences will be reviewed 





first in this discussion. 

Spring steel wear plates with a carbon content between 
0.90 and 1.10 per cent are used for side bearing wear 
plates on freight car truck bolsters. Two sets of plates 
% x 6 x 8 in., are welded as shown in Fig. 9. One set 
of welds is made in the downhand position and the other 
in the horizontal position. E6012 and other mild steel 
electrodes had to be abandoned because of cracking. Type 
18-8 molybdenum stainless steel weld metal proved satis- 
factory although expensive. Finally HTS electrodes were 
chesen with good results. The estimated saving is one 
dollar per car, which is worthwhile when it is remem- 
bered that thousands of freight cars are built during each 
year. 

While preheating may be eliminated with a steel of 
greater carbon content when using the lime-ferritic type, 
some jobs still require preheating. Outside of underbead 
cracking thought to be caused by hydrogen, the problem 
of martensitic heat affected zones remains. Using a 300° 
F preheat brake drums of alloy steel were successfully 
welded to manganese vanadium spiders with HTS elec- 
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trodes. The steels involved had the analysis given below: 


Drum Spider 
Carbon 0.483—0.48 0.25—0.30 
Manganese 0.75—1.00 1.25—1.50 
Silicon 0.20—0.35 0.35—0.50 
Nickel 0.40—0.70 pa 
Chromium - 0.40—0.80 _.......... 
Molybdenum 0.15—0.25 
Vanadium ; vy 0.08—0.13 


Maintenance departments are called upon to repair parts 
made of a wide variety of analyses. Maintenance welders 
in one large steel mill are making good use of lime-ferritic 
type electrodes, Using preheats up to 600-800° F, they 
weld steels containing as much as 0.90 carbon. With 
medium carbon steels analyzing 0.45 carbon or less, no 
preheat is used. Sections 1 in. thick or under are welded 
completely with lime-ferritic electrodes. Thicker sections 
are “buttered” with HTS weld metal and the same elec- 
trodes are used for the root beads. Balance of the weld 
is made with E6020 electrodes. 

Fig. 4 shows a motor-driven power shovel. Its high 
carbon lip is of steels varying in composition from SAE 
1045 to 1095. Lime ferritic electrodes, without preheat, 
are used in joining lip to a low carbon shovel body. The 
welds are intermittent to facilitate burning the lip loose 
when a new blade is required. 


Fig. 3—Microsection of butt weld 
made with lime-ferritic electrodes 
on %-in, high sulphur steel 


Fig. 4—High carbon steel lip of 
this Hough power shovel was 
welded with lime-ferritic electrodes 


Fig. 5—A porous and 

cracked weld resulting 

from use of E6012 elec- 

trede on high sulphur 
steel 


Fig, 6—Sound weld with 
HTS electrode on iden- 
tical steel shown in Fig. 5 


























deposits through typical case histories. 


This second of two articles discusses properties of lime-ferritic electrode 


New electrode found to extend 


field of weldable steels to include those heretofore classified as “difficult 
to weld” 


One shop encountered considerable trouble with root 
bead cracking in spite of a 400° F preheat maintained 
during the fabrication of NE 8742 shafting to mild steel 
plate in making a single-throw crankshaft. The 3 in. 
NE 8742 shaft had the following analysis: 


Carbon 0.40—0.45 
Manganese 0.75—1.00 
Silicon 0.20—0.35 
Nickel 0.40—0.60 
Chromium 0.40—0.60 
Molybdenum 0.20—0.30 


The mild steel parts were 1% in. thick. Lime-ferritic weld 
metal completely eliminated cracking. 

frequently cold-rolled steel proves troublesome during 
welding. After many weld failures, one company tried 
lime-ferritic electrodes to join cold-rolled steel bosses and 
studs to mild steel. The results were very satisfactory. 

Ordinarily the mild steel side of stainless-clad plates is 
not beheved to be difficult to weld. Yet, a number of 
field reports state that the mild steel hacking of stainless: 
clad plates caused the weld metal to boil. Some fabr’. 
cators decided to weld both the stainless and the mild 
steel sides with stainless steel electrodes. While such 
a practice was successful, it was more costly. Lime-fer 
ritic electrodes overcame ithe boiling and were less ex 
pensive. 

Sulphur always was “poison” to weld metal. In addi- 
tion to a violent boiling in the weld pool that makes it 
difficult for the welder to control his deposit, sulphur 
produces unsightly porosity and cracked welds. Poor ex- 
periences with free machining steels in welded fabrica- 
tion forced nranufacturers to choose between poor weld- 
ability and less desirable machinability. With the recent 
introduction of lime-ferritic electrodes, the happy mar- 
riage of good weldability and machinability took place. 

Before lime-ferritic electrodes became available, com- 
mon practice dictated the selection of a “cold” electrode 
such as E6012. With the least pick-up of parent metal, 
the effects of sulphur could be held within bounds at 
times, but not always. Fig. 5 illustrates the porous and 
cracked weld metal encountered with an E6012 electrode 
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on SAE X1315 steel. Fig. 6 shows a sound weld made 
on the same plate with HTS. In both instances, %4-in. 
sulphur bearing free-machining steel was joined with a 
horizontal fillet weld using 3/16-in. diameter electrodes. 

Next a butt weld was prepared to provide a plate for 
x-ray examination and all weld metal specimens for physi- 
cal property evaluation. Fig. 3 shows a cross-section of 
the finished weld which proved to be x-ray clean. The 
plates were %4-in. thick. Welds were made with 5/32, 3/16 
and 7/82-in. electrodes. Seven layers were deposited 
with 12 beads. A backing strip of the same sulphur con- 
taining material was employed. The uneven contour at 
the root of the bead was caused by removing the back- 
up bar prior to making the micrograph. 

Both the fillet welds and the butt weld were made by 
a large midwestern machinery and equipment fabricator. 
The opening paragraph of their metallurgical department 
report is quoted below leaving out company names. 

“With the increased desire for the use of low carbon, 
high sulphur, free-machining steels, there were many in- 
quiries as to their weldability. In the past, these steels 
were classified as being unsatisfactory for welding with or- 
dinary mild steel electrodes in that deposited metal was 
always extremely porous and oftentimes cracked down the 
center of the bead. However, with the introduction of a 
newly developed electrode, namely the lime-ferritic type, 
we wish to announce the subject steels now can be satis- 
factorily welded.” 

Highlights from the technical data in this report fol- 
low. In Table VII are shown the chemistry of the elec- 
trode core wire, the sulphur bearing free-machining steel 
and the weld metal deposited on this steel. The weld de- 
posit contains 0.042 per cent sulphur, proving that the 
slag produced hy the coating effectively reduces the sul- 
phur in the weld deposit to a safe value. 

Physical properties of weld deposit illustrated in Fig. 
6 demonstrates quality of a butt weld between two high 
sulphur plates as compared with a mild stee! weld de- 


x0sit joining mild steel plates. For comparison, physical 
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properties of the sulphur bearing plate are also given in 
Table VIII. Of importance is the high impact strength 
reported for the lime-ferritic electrodes. A series of tests 
to be reported later shows high impact strength as a regu- 
lar attribute of lime ferritic weld deposits. 

There are a number of grades of sulphur bearing steels 
in common use as shown in Table IX. The low carbon 
grades are those with 0.25 per cent carbon or less. These 
may be welded with HTS without preheating, whereas 
the higher carbon type may require welding with type 
AWL where it is necessary to match physical properties. 
In the highest carbon types containing 0.40 per cent or 
more carbon, preheating is necessary. 

With the higher carbon sulphur bearing steels, pre- 
heat temperatures of 400° F minimum wil] permit satis- 


factory welds. In the intermediate range of 0.25 to 0.40 
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Fig. 7—Beads on high sulphur 
stecl on left as compared with 
- mill steel on right show that ail 
/ welds except the lime-jerritic 
suffer from effects of sulphur 


Fig. 8—Lime-ferritic electrodes 

were used to fabricate this tire 

building drum of high sulphur 
free-machining steel 


Fig. 9—Spring steel wear plates 
: with a carbon content between 
; 0.90 and 1.10 per cent are 
welded to freight car truck 
bolsters with lime-ferritic elec- 
trodes as shown in diagram. One 
set of wells is made in down- 
hand position and other in 
horizontal position 





per cent carbon, the use of preheat will depend upon 


section thickness and carbon content. One-half inch ma- 
terial will require no preheat, while greater thicknesses 
should be preheated to temperatures no less than 300° F 
but certainly to 400° F or more when the section exceeds 
1 in. in thickness. 

Type AWL electrodes have a lime-ferritic base coating 
depositing weld metal of the manganese-molybdenum 
type. Table X lists the chemical analysis of the deposit 
and Table XI shows typical physical properties. 
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TABLE VII 


CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF LIME-FERRITIC WELD METAL 
DEPOSITED ON SULPHUR BEARING STEEL 


Electrode Sulphur Bearing Weld 
Core Wire Steel Deposit 
Carbon i 0.21 0.11 
Manganese 0.50 1.30 0.68 
Sulphur 2 0.027 0.279 0.042 
TABLE VIII 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF LIME-FERRITIC WELD DEPOSIT ON 
SULPHUR BEARING STEEL COMPARED WITH MILD STEEL WELD 
METAL AND SULPHUR BEARING PLATE 


Lime-Ferritic Mild Steel 


Weld Weld Sulphur 
Deposit Deposit Bearing 
on Sulphur on Mild Free Machin- 
Bearing Steel Steel ing Steel 
Yield Strength, psi 63,400 59.950 87 000 
Ultimate Strength, psi 74,100 68.650 62 400 
Elongation in 2”, % .. 21.5 25.5 33.0 
Reduction of Area, % .. : 86.0 49.0 58.0 
Charpy Impact Strength, ft./Ibs. 48.0 27.1 31.5 
TABLE IX 
SULPHUR BEARING FREE-MACHINING STEEL TYPES 
SAE No, Cc, Mn. P. S. 
1112 ; 0.08-0.16 0.60-0.90 0.09 0.13 0.10 -0.20 
Riais. .::.....-- CGG-B.16 0.60-0.90 0.09-0.13 0.20 -0.30 
1115 a3 0.10-0.20 0.70-1.00 0.045 Max, 0.075-0.150 
1120 la owe  OJRO25 0.60-0.90 0.045 Max. 0.075-0.150 
X1314 0.10-0.20 1.00-1.30 0.045 Max. 0 075-0.150 
MAGiO. . 03 0.10-0.20 1.30-1.60 0.045 Max. 0.075-0.150 
X13830 . . 0.25-0.85 1.35-1.65 0.045 Max. 0.075-0.150 
X1335 0 30-0.40 1.35-1.65 0.045 Max. 0.075-0.150 
X1349 0.35-0.45 1.35-1.65 0.045 Max. 0.075-0.150 
TABLE X 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF TYPE AWL WELD DEPOSITS 
Carbon . 0.10-0.16 
Manganese 1.65-1.95 
Phosphorus 0.035 Max. 
Sulphur 0.035 Max. 
Silicon ob 0.20-0.50 
Molybdenum R : 0.30-0.40 
TABLE XI 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF WELD DEPOSIT 
FROM ,,” x 14” TYPE AWL ELECTRODES AS WELDED 


Yield Strength, psi 80.066 

Ultimate Strength, psi 102.500 

Elongation, % in 2” : 22.8 

Reduction of A:ea, % 58.9 
TABLE XII 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF TYPE I NICKEL STEEL CASTINGS 
(Stress-Relieved Four Hours at 1150° F.) 


Ultimate Strength, psi é 75.000 
Yield Strength, psi . 48,000 
Elongation, % in 2” 24 
Reduction of Area, % 50 


Higher carbon and manganese along with molybdenum 
furnish the high strength while the lime coating makes the 
electrode suitable for sulphur bearing steels. Type AWL 
was applied to heat treated free-machining steels with 
one steel] producer outlining the following rules for weld- 
ing 0.40 per cent carbon heat treated free-machining 
steels: 

1. Electric welding is almost a necessity, first to limit 
the extremely heated zone to the smallest possible ex- 
tent and second because gas welding will almost invariably 
be porous in high sulphur steels. 

2. It is recommended the current be somewhat lower 
than average . . . use lowest amperage consistent with 
good welding. 

8. Preheat is definitely desirable. A temperature of 
400°-450° F is recommended. This is also desirable for 
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TABLE XIII 
TYPE 8015Q WELD METAL PROPERTIES 
AFTER STRESS RELIEVING FOR FOUR HOURS AT 1150° F., 


Ultimate Strength. psi 95.000 

Yield Strength, psi 83 500 

Elongation, % in 2” 25.0 

Reduction of Area, % 78.1 
TABLE XIV 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, PHYSICAL PROPERTIES AND HEAT TREAT- 
MENT SELECTED FOR MINOR AND MATOR REPAIRS OF 
CARBON STEEL CASTINGS 


Type of Repair None Minor Major 
Material or Electrode Type Casting 7O15B 2115 


CHEMISTRY 


Carbon 0.25 0.10 0.12 
Manganese 0.72 0.52 0.68 
Phosphorus 0.010 0.019 0.017 
Sulphur 0.026 0.031 0.030 
Silicon 0.42 0.22 0.22 
Ch omium - ; 0.90 
Molybdenum . 0.40 0.45 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


Heat As Heat 

Treated Welded Treated 
Yield Strength, psi 46.500 63.000 51,500 
Tensile Strength, psi 76.700 73.400 76,000 
Elongation, % in 2” 21.5 25.5 81.0 
Reduction of Area, ‘ 31.5 45.5 64.6 


HEAT TREATMENT 


Normalize at F. 1650 None 1650 

Hold, hours 2 2 

Cool in Air Air 

Temper at °F 1150 

Fold, hours 2 

Cool in Air 
TABLE XV 


CHEMICAL ANALYSES, PHYSICAL PROPERTIES AND 
HEAT TREATMENT FOR CAST AXLE HOUSINGS 
CHEMISTRY 


Casting Weld Deposit 

Carbon 29 12 
Manganese 1.02 1.65 
Chromium 02 ‘ 

Molybdenum : Al 

PHYSICL PROPERTIES 

Ultimate Strength, psi 111.000 106.500 
Yield St-ength, psi 89,000 97,500 
Elongaiion, % in 2” 18 17 
Reduction of Area, % 43 42 


HEAT TREATMENT 


Heat to °F. 1600 1600 
Hold, hours per inch thickness l l 
Quench Water Water 
Temper at °F. 1150 1150 
Hold, hours per inch thickness 1% 1% 


any of the 0.40 to 0.50 carbon steels. 

4, Preheat for bessemer screw stock, like other low car- 
bon steels, is not necessary. 

5. Keep penetration at a minimum. The deeper the 
penetration, the more pick-up of parent metal and conse- 
quently the more dilution of the weld metal. 

6. Cool normally in air. . 

Mechanical molds and other equipment used in the 
rubber industry call for appreciable machining. Sulphur 
bearing steels and welded fabrication proved to be a worth- 
while combination. Fig. 8 shows a tire building drum 
welded with lime-ferritic electrodes. Where treated de- 
signs were changed, it was found practical to blank out 
unneeded portions by filling the old design with weld 
metal. 

Another attribute of lime-ferritic weld deposits that at- 
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tracted rubber industry was ability of 
weld metal to take polish like that of 
originab mold material. In one instance, 
a polish comparable to that of No. 8 on 
stainless steel was applied to both the 
base metal of the mold and the weld 
Hot water bottles were processed 
in these molds, The report stated that 
this was the first time a highly finished 
article had been processed in a welded 
mold without disclosing the location of 
the weld patch on the surface of the 


metal. 


molded rubber product. 

Cribs for wet mixing machines were 
designed and built of high sulphur free- 
machining steel. The designer did not 
suspect welding troubles might be en- 
countered. Both E6012 and E6013 elec- 
trodes were tried without success, The 
manufacturer was faced with scrapping 
valuable material on which considerable 
work had been expended, When lime- 
ferritic electrodes did the job, his feel- 
ing of relief was most understandable. 

Another job requiring the production 
of a restricted box section of 1 in. plate 
welded to a 3 in. base of high sulphur 
steel was fabricated by block welding 
with the new electrode type. 

Free machining hot platens for presses 
were successfully built with this electrode 
type where other deposits had cracked 
and leaked steam. Plate thicknesses of 
2 in. and more were involved. 

Resistance welding machine parts re- 
quiring considerable machine work to at- 





tain the high quality finish required for 
equipment of this type were welded with 
lime ferritic electrodes. The manufac- 
turer was well pleased with the overall 
machining operation which did not re- 
veal the weld location. 

Present day foundry practice shows 
the results of considerable research work 
on melting practice, foundry sands and 
pouring methods. As a result of this in- 
tensive work, carbon and alloy steel cast- 
ings are exhibiting excellent strength and 
ductility properties. Heat treatment is 
widely employed to refine grain structures 
and to achieve higher strengths, both ten- 
sile and impact, along with remarkably 
good elongation and reduction of area 
values, Both x-ray and radium exami- 
nation shows the high order of soundness 
developed in modem steel castings. And 
quite appropriately, lime-ferritic elec- 
trodes are being selected for casting 
fabrication and repair. Typical applica- 
tions will demonstrate how these elec- 
trodes are being used. 

One large foundry specializes in cast- 
ings for railroads including steam and 
diesel engine frames and trucks. Nickel 
steel castings conform to the following 
chemistry: 


Ca~bon 0.19—0.23 
Manganese 0.70—0.80 
Phosphorus 0.04 Max. 
SND i'n) sir om KA oo 0 x. 0.04 Max. 
SNR 8 SS os ie ov ale ace 0.60—O0 70 
a ee ye ee 2.20—2.30 


Physical properties following a 4 hour 
stress relieving at 1150° F are given in 





STACK CUTTING: 


cutting speed is 7 in. per min. 








Fourteen pieces of 3/16-in. steel plate are shown 
here being flame cut at one time on this mechanized Linde Air Products 
Co. templet-guided setup for repeating irregular flat shapes. According 
to the company, a unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Co., New York, 
Standard aluminum strip templet is used 
to guide machine through cutting operation 
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Table XII. The typical values shown in 
this table demonstrate the outstanding 
quality of these nickel alloy castings. 

Repair work is done in the vertical 
and overhead positions as well as the 
common flat position. Size and number 
of castings involved prohibit positioning 
each casting to permit downhand weld- 
ing. Furthermore, the extent of each re- 
pair is usually too small to warrant the 
use of welding: positioners. Of course 
the metallurgical requirements are strict 
necessitating the deposition of x-ray 
clean weld metal designed to match the 
chemical analysis and physical properties 
of the casting. Type 8015Q proved to be 
quite suitable for this application. 

A typical analysis of weld metal from 
this nickel alloy lime-ferritic electrode is 
as follows: , 
SEER laos 6 dab BS eee 0.09 


RS IGE AG CE OE 0.80 
Phosvhorus . 0.019 
ES Sin: a Diiiaig ay Rise Pera rome S Ong 
Nid fac! 6's sa, aroha Ries eve gare 0.18 
SOUS 2 -. n'y 4, 1a Sota hie I ko On. ae 2.09 
PL. o-5 si Nw wa des RAS ee 0.45 


The physical properties, as listed in Table 
XIII, exceed those of the castings. Radio- 
graphs show that foundry welders can 
produce perfectly clean weld metal un- 
der production conditions. 

Carbon steel castings are being nor- 
malized and drawn to bring about high 
strengths and good ductilities. Because 
of the low carbon content of weld metal 
deposits, alloys are used to match the 
strengths of these carbon steel castings. 
The basic lime-ferritic coating type and 
core wire is modified to enable the weld 
metal properties to match those of the 
heat treated castings. 

One large foundry heat 
castings before any repairs are made. If 
the repair is minor, the weld metal is 
used in the “as welded” condition. If 
the repair is major, a second heat treat- 
ment is used. Details of the procedure 
are outlined in Table XIV. Here too, 
x-ray cleanliness is exceedingly important 
to the metallurgical and inspection de- 
partments of this foundry. 

With the expanding interest in chromi- 
um to retard graphitization in high tem- 
perature, high pressure power plant in- 
stallations, it was only natural that type 


treats all 


. 2115 should be selected by a_ valve 


manufacturer to repair valve body cast- 
ings containing 1.0 per cent chromium 
and 0.50 per cent molybdenum. The 
noticeable lack of spatter led this com- 
pany’s welding department to choose the 
unalloyed lime-ferritic type to weld 
wedge guides in gate valves. Cleaning 
costs were important, but even more 
desirable was the elimination of spatter 
from finished machined surfaces. 
Another foundry found the manganese 
molybdenum lime-ferritic electrode suit- 
ed to their needs in welding axle hous- 
ings for earth moving machinery. The 
essential data is tabulated in Table XV. 
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Lacquer provides finishes of unsurpassed beauty—for 
wood, metal, and other materials. No other finish offers 
so complete a choice of colors and effects—crystal clears, 
rich opaques, gleaming pearl tones, sparkling metallic 
iridescents, delicate pastels. 
Still the fastest drying of all finishes, lacquer is more 
economical today than ever before—with new types of 
formulations that can be sprayed to final thickness, hot 
or cold, in fewer coats. 


If you want beautiful finishes at lower cost—let 
lacquer do it! 


Ask your Lacquer Supplier... 


for details and application data on time- 
and-money-saving lacquer. Hercules 
does not make lacquers, but supplies the 
high quality nitrocellulose and other 


ase materials from which they are made. 
CL-65a 
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HYDRAULICALLY CONTROLLED 


Tinith Grinder 


Five-way hydraulic valve with three components controls 
all operations of grinder with resulting increased speed 
and greater accuracy 


aif 
my 


A NEW hydraulic control valve has been incd#porated, into the DoAll 
G-10 surface grinder, manufactured by Continental Mathines, Inc., Minnéapolis, 
Minn., with results showing increased speed, efficiency, simplicity of operation 
and greater accuracy. This grinder will grind a surface to 6 microinches, it is 
claimed, 

The new “five-in-one” valve has three components, the selector valve, 
crossfeed control and crossfeed directional valve. Selector valve has three 
positions for manual crossfeed, automatic crossfeed and rapid traverse for 
wheel dressing. 

Crossfeed control valve is used to control the amount of crossfeed or 
indexing at each table reversal when using automatic crossfeed. It can be con- 
trolled to feed from 0,004 to 0.200-in. 

The crossfeed directional valve controls direction of crossfeed in automatic 
position. A neutral position is used to stop work locating, or to use manual 
crossfeed as a bypass. Crossfeed can be set for any amount of travel. 














Here gas-free metal was required for ap- 
pearance after machining. 

Metallic arc welded fabrication was 
abandoned by some enameling plants be- 
cause the enamel chipped away from 
the weld metal. Hydrogen evolution 
was believed to have taken place during 
the firing of the enamel coating. Re- 
cently a company manufacturing bath- 
tubs tried lime-ferritic electrodes aithough 
they were quite skeptical. The result- 
ing enamelware proved to be quite satis- 
factory. 

Glass lined tanks were plagued with 
the same troubles. Repairs to the lining 
where the glass had chipped off over the 
welds had to be attempted as many as 
three and four times before successful 
patches could be completed. The ab- 
sence of spalled glass linings with lime- 
ferritic electrodes turned out to be the 
answer to an expensive production 
trouble. 

Although cast iron welding was not 
originally considered a field for the lime- 
ferritic electrodes, reports of successful 
applications have been received. A cast 
Meehanite header valued at $2000 was 
salvaged by welding with IITS. A sand 
hole caused the drill to deviate from the 
center line when drilling a boss, The 
casting was repaired by welding and the 
boss was drilled in the proper location. 


Welding Malleable Cast Iron 


Malleable cast iron was welded with 
lime-ferritic electrodes without preheating 
on a job where a standard cast iron elec- 
trode with a 300° F preheat left un- 
machinable hard spots. The welding 
procedure was designed so as not to over- 
heat the malleable castings. The welds, 
heat affected zones and parent metal 
could be drilled without difficulty. 

Experience shows that lime-ferritic 
electrodes, both carbon and alloy steel 
varieties, will do a great deal to im- 
prove quality welding. Iligh carbon 
steels become much more readily welded. 
Iligh sulphur free-machining steels, il- 
lustrated in Fig. 7, can be welded, per- 
mitting equipment builders to combine 
the advantages of extremely good ma- 
chinability with welded fabrication. Steel 
founders have a new repair electrode that 
yields weld metal of a quality every bit 
as good as quality castings, Enamelers 
benefit from continuous linings unspoiled 
by hydrogen blisters. Cast iron welding 
can be more easily accomplished. Main- 
tenance and repair departments find lime- 
ferritic electrodes a big help when the 
analysis of the steel part to be fixed is 
unknown. And some fabricators of very 
heavy equipment where welding stresses 
caused cracked welds learned to rely on 
the unusually good ductility of lime-fer- 
ritic weld deposits for their most critical 
welds, 
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Hot-Dip 


‘base A Gahanized Bridge Railing 
: my Lasts Longest 











































YEARS and YEARS of service are added to the life of 
bridge railings and other exposed installations that are 
Hot-Dip Galvanized by the Hanlon-Gregory process. 
This method of fusing base metal with molten zinc is 
your solution to expensive maintenance problems. 


1 The World’s Largest Job Galvanizing Plant, in the 
very heart of the steel industry, is prepared to provide 
the best proven prevention against rust—for your 
products—in any quantity. 


THE WORLD:!S LARGESTAJOB GALVANIZING PLANT 


“WAN LON - GREGORY 
ERA VAR OCU big 
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B CAGINEERING, NEWS 
ita lance 


WITH combined total of 65 years ex- 
perience in various phases of hard chro- 
mium plating, ten employees, together 
with some outside investors, purchased the 
entire stock of Master Chrome Service 
Inc., Cleveland. One of the oldest and 
largest companies engaged in hard chro- 
mium plating, the company has active 
representation throughout Ohio and the 
Middle West 


BELIEVED the first compilation of 
its kind, a brochure containing a complete 
set of tables showing factoring of speci- 
men tests for every material is being 
offered on request by W. C. Dillon & 
Co, Inc., Chicago. The charts represent 
weeks of patient calculation by experi- 
enced engineers. Through their use, it 
is reported, an operator will find that 
specimens with pressures per square inch 
all the way up to 200,000 lb can be tested 
quickly by using reduced area specimens. 


METHOD of processing high speed 
steel rounds in diameters greater than 
5 in. was announced recently by Jessop 
Steel Co., Washington, Pa., in collabora- 
tion with Barium Steel & Forge Co. 
Inc. of Canton, O. Called Vee-Oginizing 
the process assures a uniform carbide dis- 
tribution throughout high speed steel, 
and eliminates the brittle carbide pattern 
found in large rounds processed by con- 


ventional methods. 


IN a single brazing operation, light- 
walled alloy steel tubes and deep drawn 
steel stampings—over 120 in all—are 
brazed together in a roller hearth brazing 
furnace to form the Crosley engine block 
weighing only 14.8 Ib, it was learned re- 
cently from Lindberg Engineering Co., 
Chicago. Completed engine block as- 
semblies—four to a tray—are charged 
automatically into the continuous fur- 
nace. The work, which at all times is 
protected by the Ilyen atmosphere 
against scaling or decarburization, first 
enters a preheating zone, then brazing 


88 


chamber, where actual brazing takes place 
at 2060° F. From there, the blocks go to 
a slow cooling zone which reduces the 
temperature to about 1500° F. There 
Hyen Hydryzing atmosphere is forced 
over and through each block by fans. 
This quenches the cylinders and valve 
seats to obtain necessary hardness. Block 
is finally cooled to about 200° F in the 
Ilyen air to prevent scaling. Process of 
assembling and hardening was invented 
by Powel Crosely Jr., and Lindberg engi- 
neers worked out the furnace to permit 
quantity production. 


NINE features desirable in heavy-duty 
industrial floors and nine benefits in 
trucking performance derived directly 
from these features including faster move- 
ment of goods, enhanced employee 
safety and lower handling cost are pointed 
out by Walter Maguire Co. Inc., New 
York, in literature embodying test data 
on the use of 100 per cent emery ag- 
gregate for flooring. Installations cited in 
the bulletin range from flooring in metal- 
working plants, where heavy steel skids 
and steel-wheeled trucks are operated on 
Emeri-Crete floors, to dairy installations 
where wet floors and acid reactions com- 
plicate maintenance. 


ESTABLISIIMENT of both engineer- 
ing and manufacturing facilities for de- 
signing and producing standard and 
special industrial heater and resistor units 
is announced by the recently formed 
St. Clair Electric Products Co., St. Clair, 
Mich. Among typical products which the 
company is equipped to design and pro- 
duce at the outset are thermal control 
units, viscosity control units, voltage re- 
gulator resistors, ingniter coils and strip 
heaters. Production can be scheduled for 
both hich 
runs. At present, additional manufactur- 
ing equipment is being installed in the 
company’s plant—a portion of the Marys- 
ville magnesium plant formerly operated 
by Dow Chemical—to permit production 


experimental and volume 









of a line of standard replacement heat- 
ing units for domestic electrical ap- 
pliances. 


FIRST peacetime application of the 
war-born packaged electric power plant 
was disclosed recently by William E. 
Knox, vice president, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric International Co., who revealed that 
a 5000 kw plant is being installed in 
Barranquilla, Colombia. Big brother of 
the war-time packaged plant, this unit 
contains all necessary parts of a power 
station, including steam generating unit, 
turbine generator, pumps, piping, wiring 
and other essentials. Plant was engi- 
neered for Westinghouse by Ebasco Serv- 
ices Inc. 


AN alloy of 37% per cent gold and 62% 
per cent copper, useful as solder in vacu- 
um tube construction is described in a re- 
port now available from the Department 
of Commerce, Washington. It states the 
melting range of the solder — 950 to 
990° C—is intermediate between that of 
copper and silver-copper eutectic. Twenty 
vacuum joints, including copper to steel, 
copper to fernico and copper to copper, 
were made with the solder without leaks 
or mechanical failures. According to the 
report, when fernico is soldered to cop- 
per, then sealed to glass, the solder joint 
may get quite hot during the - sealing. 
High melting point of the new solder is 
an advantage in this case. 


PLASTIC sheeting ranging from 0.005 
to 0.020-in. in thickness are folded into 
a U-type 180 degree fold, with sides 
brought together tightly, by means of 
a machine being produced by Plastics 
Equipment Division of Taber Instru- 
ment Corp., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
By utilizing thermostatically-controlled 
heat, the unit actually molds the sheet- 
ing into the particular fold desired with- 
out tearing or cracking it. According 
to the company, the machine enables an 
average operator to turn out about 700 
“formed folds” per hour. 


AMONG recent patents registered in 
Washington is a new type lifting jack and 
a flexible joint. The lifting jack, developed 
by Achille Kais of Detroit, is operated 
by a vertically swinging lever balanced 
by its forked end which straddles rack 
bar and load head, providing a more di- 
rect lift and preventing twisting of jack. 
During upward movement, weight of 
load is supported by lifting pawl which 
moves by spring pressure over teeth of 
rack bar and into recess. The flexible 
joint, invented by O’Connell II. Dashields 
of Philadelphia, is designed so one of the 
members may have both longitudinal and 
rotational movement with respect to one 
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“| framed 
because 


. .. Radiography eliminated internally un- 
sound castings ... saved $50,000 in machin- 
ing . . . showed foundry how to salvage 
$15,000 worth of rejected castings. 


You might want to frame some of your x-ray pic- 
tures if you dug out all the facts and figures. 

When you baiance the relatively small cost of 
radiography against the actual sums realized 
through increased production and lowered costs, 
you see in black and white that... 


... Radiography, applied at the right time and 


that x-ray picture 
it saved me 565,000” 


place, can mean the difference between getting 
into sound production fast and fighting delay 
.. . between an acceptable job and customer re- 
jections ... between a fair profit and heavy losses. 


Your local x-ray dealer will be glad to discuss 
the economic side of radiography with you... 
will suggest additional ways to make radiography 
pay ... in better design . . . lighter weight 


. . higher quality . . . more sales ap- 


products . 
peal. Or write to 

Eastman Kodak Company, X-ray Division 
Rochester 4, New York 


0 
ad : 0g id p y. .. another important function of photography 
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another. It has special application in 
pressing machines or the like. The 
elements have freedom of movement 
without danger of leakage, and the joint 
does not require frequent packing. A 
spring included in the joint serves to 
compress the packing at all times. 


EDUCATIONAL in nature, a booklet 
due to be published soon by Liquid 
Plastics Division of Ferro Enamel Corp., 
Cleveland, discusses the metal prepara- 
tion of organic finishing, importance of 
organic 
finishing materials and application, ac- 
celerated testing of organic coatings and 
selection of organic coatings for prod- 
uct finishes. Entitled “Review of Prod- 
uct Finishing with Organic Coatings”, 
the publication is scheduled to be dis- 


metal preparation, control of 


tributed gratis to companies requesting it. 


PARTICULARLY adaptable for use as 
connecting rod and main bearings in heavy 
and light diesel engines, a grid bearing 
recently placed in production by P. R. 
Mallory & Co. Inc. at Indianapolis, com- 
bines good surface properties and good 
embedability with high strength and 
fatigue resistance. Although this type 
bearing was not developed soon enough 
to be used extensively during the war, one 
of its most striking applications was in 
a small radial aircraft engine adapted for 


use in tanks. As designed, the engine 





operated satisfactorily in aircraft, but 
when used in tanks, due to the great 
quantities of dirt and sand which entered 
the engine, the bearings wore so much 
in a few hundred hours that they had to 
be replaced. Installation of silver grid 
bearings in the engines increased the 
bearing life to such an extent that in 
many cases the bearings outlasted the 
machine. 


IN New York, it was learned, a sec- 
tion of the two-reel film on “Splitting 
the Atom” made in the Philips Research 
lab in Holland during the German oc- 
cupation is appearing in the new March 
of Time film, “Atomic Power” released 
recently. The Dutch atom film which 
was practically produced under the noses 
of the Nazis, was brought over to the 
New York office of the company after 
the war. At the time it was being made, 
the laboratory staff had no way of know- 
ing of the work being done on the atom 
in this country. 


PAIRS of strip flush-with-the-floor 
conveyors appearing more like a travel- 
ing track, and currently manufactured 
by Chain Belt Co. of Milwaukee, may 
be one of the factors to alleviate the 
shortage of autos. Quite a contrast to 
the former method used to haul cars 
down the production line—that of using 
a chain that protruded from the floor— 





the metal between the dies. 








SHEET metal up to 16-gage may be crimped either at the bench or 
on the job by means of the device illustrated above perfected by Frank 


Lucarelli, tool designer for Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore. 
crimped by two round dies, one with a projecting edge and the other 
rounded to fit, held together by a spring tension and an adjustable 
screw to fit them for various thicknesses of metal. Turning of crank pulls 
Edge of the metal, held firmly against a 
guide, is crimped to desired shape. Tool works equally well on straight or 
curved edges of sheet or on the inside edges of blanked out holes 


Metal is 














the new system supports the automobiles 
on its many 12-in. plates traveling along 
the floor in a continuous line. Projections 
which formerly imperiled workers are 
eliminated and cars can be easily re- 
moved anywhere along the line by in- 
spectors without the use of a crane. 
Mechanism of the equipment such as 
outboard rollers for the plates, motors 
etc., is all concealed. One auto maker 
just recently completed installation of 
the system and expects to step up its 
production to 400 cars daily. Conveyors 
installed in this plant are approximately 
346 ft long. 


BEARING surface of the carbide is 
increased in a new punch and campact- 
ing die combination now being furnished 
by Penn Carbide Alloy Casting Co., 
Canonsburg, Pa. Design of the combina- 
tion is said to increase production and 
reduce die inventories in powder metal- 
lurgical industries. Die is of conventional 
tungsten carbide type using a heat treated 
steel case shrunk around an insert. Punch 
is produced with a dove-tailed insert 
which is locked into the shank for added 
protection during operation. Design of 
the latter also eliminates possibility of 
misalignment caused by the braze taking 
a set when under pressure. 


IN pointing out advantages of depart- 
mentalizing air compressor systems, Kel- 
logg Division, American Brake Shoe Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., reveals greater flexi- 
bility is gained by spotting individual air 
compressors wherever they are needed 
instead of depending on a central source. 
B:eakdowns, loss of air through pipe 
friction, production of pressure beyond 
actual requirements, cost of idling time 
of central compressors are eliminated in 
decentralizing — factors which, com- 
bined or singly, affect the whole plant 
instead of just one department. 


BECAUSE organic solvent vapors may 
be both a health and fire hazard, solvent- 
using operations should be controlled 
carefully so the concentration of vapor 
in the air is kept to a minimum. The 
sense of smell can be a helpful safety 
aid in such operations, but odors may 
not be noticed by men very accustomed 
to them. Sometimes other odors may mask 
the solvent vapor; also an atmosphere 
in which the solvent odor is only barely 
perceptible may still be unsafe. There- 
fore, Safety Research Institute Inc. of 
New York, recommends that a compe- 
tent chemist be employed to make a 
periodic analysis of the workroom air 
at breathing level. Few solvents also can 
be detected by the use of continuous 
air sampling and mechanical recording 


devices. 
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Jal COLD FINISHED STEEL 


‘OR EASILY MACHINED - ACCURATE PARTS 
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In addition to improved machinability and longer tool life 
obtained through use of J&L Cold Finished steel, many manu- 
facturers specify this precision product for its improved surface 
finish. They also obtain in J&L cold drawn and cold rolled bars 
and special shapes the higher physical qualities needed for parts 
of modern high-speed machines. J&L engineers and metal- 
lurgists will be glad to assist you with your production problems. 
Write or = your nearest J&L office. 
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.»- 2,900,000 times! 


Using Frasse “Shelby” seamless tubing, the Haines 
Products Co, has produced more than 3/2 million 
pistoa pins illustrated. These pins are cut off, cham- 
fered, rough ground, slotted, drilled and counter-sunk. 
After case hardening, each pin is semi-finish and finish 
ground, and finally lapped. 


Millions of pins — sized to a tolerance of under 
1/10000", one thirtieth the diameter of a human hair! 
Starting from a uniform seamless tube, the latter stages 
of grinding and lapping remove the remaining .004", 
with each stage gauged electrically. Final finish on 
each piece is held between 2 and 3 micro inches — 
a quality story possible only with quality tubing to 
begin with. 


It has been a story of supplier-user cooperation, too. 
The use of selected fine grain, McQuaid Ehn tested 
steel...developing a schedule of size specifications to 
effect maximum economy...the sequence of opera- 
tions prior to hardening, to insure fine finish—these 
Frasse suggestions have proved helpful. 


For Frasse is a specialist in tubing—and from 50 
years of tube warehousing, £nows tubing. Frasse stocks 
of mechanical tubing alone range from 3/32” all the 
way up to 106“ O.D.— not to mention the alloy 
tubing, condenser tubing, or stainless. 


For steel tubing — and qualified engineering service 
in its applications...call upon Frasse, Peter A. Frasse 
and Co., Inc., 17 Grand Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
(Walker 5-2200), 3911 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia 
29, Pa. (Radcliff 5-7100), 50 Exchange St., Buffalo 3, 
N. Y. (Washington 2000) © Jersey City e Syracuse e 
Hartford e« Rochester « Baltimore. 


( CARBON 
RASS for tubing Spee 
STAINLESS 


Distributor of “Shelby” Seamless Mechanical Tubing 








to automatic machinery 


EVER present problem of overloads in the transfer 
of torque is said to be solved by a new clutch safety 
device patented recently by Otto E. Wolff, Polaroid Corp.., 
Cambridge, Mass. Clutch brings about complete disen- 
gagement of two connected rotary machine parts through 
automatic introduction of a lubricant between the fric- 
tional surfaces the instant one of the parts is overloaded. 

In one form, the Wolff clutch consists of a cylindrical 
shell attached to a hub, multiple shoes mounted on an- 
other hub so that they bear against the internal cylin- 
drical surface of the shell, a means for controlling pres- 
sure between shoes and shell, and a lubricant within the 
shell. 

Torque is transmitted from either hub and in either 
direction of rotation by static friction between shoes and 
shell. Since the shoes are free to tilt slightly, a film of 
lubricant is formed between shoes and shell, resulting in 
substantially complete disengagement of the clutch. Fluid 
film is maintained and clutch remains disengaged so long 
as there is relative motion between shoes and shell. The 
instant the relative motion ceases, the film is broken and 
the clutch is re-engaged. 

Arranged for installation in a conventional transmission, 
clutch can be applied to an automatic gear changing mech- 
anism. An overrunning clutch is mounted on the counter- 
shaft. On starting, the load is carried through the over- 
running clutch and gears because the automatic clutch 
shoes are so lightly loaded at low speeds that they will 
not transmit torque. 

When the load is up to speed, a momentary deceleration 
of the driving shaft to the speed of the driven shaft will 
engage the clutch. The drive is now direct, overrunning 
the gear train through the overrunning clutch. If the 
load in direct drive becomes excessive the clutch disen- 
gages and the gear train again picks up the load. 





CLUTCH SAFETY DEVICE 


eliminates possibility of overload damage 









\ shows two types of slip coup- 
lings with mears for overload 
disengagement. In diagram at 
eft, B, clutch elements are in 
driving position; right, overload 
causes film of lubricant to form 
between friction surfaces per- 
mitting disengagement of clutch. 
Coupling is disassembled in C 
to reveal shoes mounted on 
‘age containing neoprene core. 
Core is compressed to expand 
shoes against shell 











cular arrangement 


Slide Rules for Gage 
Design Copyrighted 


and the other in a 
rectangular arrangement. The gage de- 
signer need orly have component toler- to 


These rules are being used at the 


Arsenal in the simplitication of methods 
efficiency. 


improve design 


——()— 





Three new types of slide rules for gage 
design recently were copyrighted by 
employees of Frankford Arsenal Gage 
Laboratory, Philadelphia, and assigned 
to Ordnance Department. Two of these 
slide rules are for the design of plain 
gages, such a plain plugs and rings, snap 
gages, and adjustable length and flush 
pin gages. 

One of the results is prepared in a cir- 
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ance and size for determination of gage 
size, wear allowance and gage tolerance. 

A slide rule for the design of thread 
gages for special threads was the third 
type copyrighted. This enables the gage 
designer to obtain from one very com- 


pact arrangement all the data necessary 
for the design of thread plugs, thread 
rings and setting plugs for national spe- 
cial threads, 





A rubber resin formulation containing 
no vegetable oils has been developed 
for use as a protective coating for con- 
crete, Manufactured by Truscon Labora- 
tories Inc.., Detroit 12, this inert coating 


/ reportedly is resistant to all chemicals, 


acids and salts and will withstand the 
effect of rain, sunshine, alternate wetting 
and drying and chemical fumes. 











Stamping Machine Parts 


(Continued from Page 75) 


Most obvious failure is actual breakage, 
which may occur early in the life of the 
part due to excessive overload or may 
occur later after the material has be- 
come fatigued by constant repetition of 
load such as might be caused by vibra- 
tion. To avoid breakage the designer 
selects a material with good tensile 
strength and a hi.h endurance limit, or 
he must “beef up” the sections. But re- 
sistance to breakage is not the only cri- 
terion of strength. A machine part that 
must co-operate with other parts in the 
movement of a mechanism must main- 
tain its shape. It must not stretch, 
twist, buckle or bend. The very quality 
of ductility so much desired for deep 
drawing must not be permitted to mani- 
fest itself in service. High yield point 
material is therefore necessary or the 
sections again must be beefed up. At 
high temperature distortion may occur at 
relatively lower loads and the material 
may creep. But some degree of ductil- 
ity is necessary to provide resistance to 
shock or impact. Absence of ductility 
means brittleness, The desired combina- 
tion therefore is high yield point and 
adequate per cent elongation. Thus at 
least five properties of the material nec- 
essarily must enter into the designer’s 
calculations: Tensile strength, yield 
point, endurance limit, creep resistance, 
and impact strength. 

Another aspect of distortion is the pos- 
sible presence of locked-up stresses due 
to the method of manufacture. Removal 
of locked-up stress by heat-treating or 
subsequent machining causes distortion. 


Stiffness or rigidity is the resistance to 


temporary deformation under load—it is 
the property responsible for “springback”. 
Machine parts must not deform even 
temporarily to the point where moving 
members may stick. The property de- 
fining stiffness is modulus of elasticity. 
The modulus for steel is two or three 
times higher than for any other material 
—but is no higher for the finest grades of 
high alloy steel than for ordinary low- 
carbon deep-drawing steel. From this 
standpoint, therefore, steel stampings 
have a distinct advantage over other ma- 
terials for the same thickness of the 
section. 


Noise and Vibration Characteristics 


Closely allied to stiffness are the noise 
and vibration characteristics of the ma- 
terial, Parts capable of appreciable de- 
flection have a tendency to respond to 
vibrations and resonate, thus aggravat- 
ing vibration and noise. Stiff parts re- 
spond to hizh-frequency vibration in the 
sound range while more flexible parts 
are responsive to low-frequency vibra- 
tions, hence vibration characteristics can 
be controlled by choice of material and 
by thickness of section. Also important 
in this connection is the tendency to sus- 
tain or damp out vibrations—as_ evi- 
denced in the ringing sound when a 
metal is struck. Compared with steel 
and copper, tin and zinc damp out vi- 
brations most effectively, while alumi- 
num and nickel tend to sustain vibrations 
longer. 


For many types of machines weight is 
an important consideration—perhaps for 
portability as in vacuum cleaners, 
kitchen mixers, portable tools, etc., or for 
aircraft or transportation by air, Here 
the choice of stampings is logical be- 











INDUSTRIAL LOCOMOTIVE: Largest narrow-gage diesel-electric loco- 
motive ever built by General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., this special 
65-ton, 400-hp locomotive is one of five similar units for Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. Used in general switching around open hearth furnaces at 
the South Works plant, it has maximum trailing train weight of about 
1490 tons on level track and 535 tons on 1.5 per cent grades. Two-axle 
trucks are of articulated design which makes them suitable for operation 
on 50 ft radius curves 
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cause of the general thinness of sections 
and the relatively high strength of steel. 
The least dense material does not neces- 


sarily make the lightest part if the 
strength isn’t adequate. Kettering once 
startled an audience by predicting that 
we would see an all-steel airplane be- 
fore we would see an all-aluminum au- 
tomobile. But that is just what has 
happened. If we compare strength with 
weight, we find that high-strength alloy 
steel, aluminum alloys and magnesium 
alloys have close to the same ultimate 
strength per pound. The same is true of 
stiffness. On the other hand, copper and 
its alloys are relatively much heavier. 
When light weight is vital but the part 
is not heavily stressed, the aluminum and 
magnesium alloys have the edge, es- 
pecially if a certain thickness of metal 
must be maintained. Thus, for the same 
section, aluminum has only one-third 
and magnesium less than one-fourth the 
weight of steel. The lighter weight 
materials such as aluminum and mag- 
nesium can be used to advanta;ze to sim- 
plify design—the thicker sections per- 
missible obviating the necessity of more 
complicated construction. 


Another class of light weight high- 
strength materials is the resin-bonded 
glass laminate, which has a weight com- 
parable to magnesium and a strength 
comparable to low carbon steel. This 
material can be molded in simple shapes 
under quite low pressure, hence does not 
need heavy presses. Parts made by 
this process can therefore be regarded as 
potential competition for stampings, es- 
pecially for short runs, since no expen- 
sive dies are needed. On the other hand, 
the present cost of glass cloth—over $1 
a yard—is a factor against widespread 
use of such material in quantity at pres- 
ent. Available in flat sheet form as well 
as special molded shapes, the material 
can be blanked or punched. 


Appearance has always been consid- 
ered to some extent by desizners, but 
ideas have changed radically in the last 
few years. There was a time when pat- 
terns representing fruits and flowers 
were cast on machine forms and elegant 
designs incorporated in structural mem- 
bers. Today the emphasis is on smooth 
contours and simplicity of line. Chang- 
ing ideas and the influence of the indus- 
trial designer have had their effect, but 
much of the styling that has been done 
could not have been accomplished with- 
out the use of stampings—low cost, 
mass-produced coverings which concealed 
the innards of the machine and gave a 
pleasing impression of cleanliness and 
grace. The ability of die designers to 
meet the demands of the stylist is no- 
where better illustrated than in the mod- 
ern automobile tops and fenders. This 
is a phase of the stamping industry that 
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STANDARD STRUCTURAL ALLOY STEELS 
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BEARING QUALITY STEELS e ALLOY TOOL STEELS 
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NITRALLOY STEELS e SPECIALTY STEELS 
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TOTAL take-in or reduction from 
blank diameters of 80.5 per cent is 
made without annealing, in the pro- 


duction of 18-8 stainless steel pen 


caps at Eisen Metal Products Co., 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Alleghe.y Ludlum Steel Corp.’s 


lead soft type 304 stainless, is 
supplied cold finished by Wallingford 
Steel Co., in strip size 2% x 0.0105-in. 
Processing begins with an initial blank 
of 2.5-in. diameter. First shell is 
cut and drawn on a double action 
press and then hopper fed to another 
press, the latter containing eight sta- 
tions. Rough shells in the separate 
stages of drawing sequence are shown 
in the accompanying photograph. 

Product of the final draw is a thin- 
walled shell with a diameter of 0.488- 
in. and a hei_ht of 2.4375-in. From 
this the final pen is formed. 

While particulars of the drawing 
operation were not revealed, it was 





18-8 STAINLESS STEEL PEN CAPS 





indicated that care is necessary in de- 
veloping correct die forms, in distri- 
buting the reduction over the various 
stages of the sequence, and in the 
selection cf die material, speed of 
drawing and lubricants. 








is so well established in the mind of the 
designer that it is hardly necessary to 
dwell upon it. On the other hand, over- 
glamourizing of the plastics created a 
widespread notion that the plastic car 
is just around the corner. No doubt a 
beautiful car could be molded—perhaps 
out of glass cloth laminate—but what 
about the cost compared to stampings? 
And how well would a plastic fender en- 
dure the shock of bumping and scraping 
through city traffic? The designer con- 
siders these things and there is little 
danger of his going off half-cocked. But 
weputable engineers are interested and 
are investigating the possibilities of this 
car, 

On the other hand, molded _ plastics 
have much to offer for household appli- 
ances such as refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, kitchen mixers, and so forth, and 
the stampings industry can expect stiff 
competition in this and several other 
fields, The strong selling point for 
stampings is the strength and toughness 
of the product and the fact that these 
qualities can be combined with beauti- 
ful appearance at no sacrifice of either. 

Considerations so far discussed have 
had to do mostly with the functional 
requirements of a part—its necessary 
properties if the machine is to function 
properly and appeal to the buyer. If it 
is to be sold in quantity and at a cost 
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attractive to the buyer, the method of 
manufacture enters in. While a very 
careful designer will draw up alternative 
designs employing, perhaps, die castings, 
stampings, combined perhaps with screw- 
machine products or die-forged parts, 
many other designers are apt to be gov- 
erned in their choice by previous experi- 
ence, If in his last similar problem he 
was fortunate enough to obtain unusual- 
ly fine co-operation from the producer, 
including assistance in modifying his de- 
sign for most economical production, 
then he is likely to give the same pro- 
ducer first consideration rather than shop 
around every time he has a new design. 
This is fine for the producer with the in- 
side track but it is tough for the fellow 
with the competitive process. Although 
the ideal designer should be a strictly im- 
partial engineer whose judgment is 
swayed only by scientific facts, the fact 
remains that he is still a human being. 
And the same rules of salesmanship and 
service apply to him as to anyone else. 

Due to the multitude of considerations 
which enter into the machine designer’s 
work it is impossible for him to be an 
expert in any one field. The designer 
can be expected to have a good general 
knowledge of the stamping process but 
the fine points of pressed metal tech- 
niques necessarily must be left to stamp- 
ings experts, It is therefore important 





that every stampings producer should 
have at least one engineer whose _ busi- 
ness it is to be fully conversant with all 
the techniques of stamping, forming and 
drawing, with the limitations that it im- 
poses on desizn, and with the short cuts 
and modifications that can be made to 
facilitate production and reduce cost. 

At the same time the designer should 
be thoroughly familiar with the principal 
methods of joining metals, because of 
the fact that as mentioned before, a big 
field for stampinzs in machine design 
lies in the more extensive use of built- 
up parts made by permanently assem- 
bling stampings with each other and 
with screw machine parts or even drop 
forgings. Principal methods of joining 
may be broadly classified as_ brazing, 
welding and adhesion. 


Brazing Alloys 


Brazing alloys include a great variety 
of materials such as copper, silver al- 
loys, bronze and the so-called eutectic 
alloys which are tailored to suit the base 
metals. In brazing, the metals to be 
joined, or parent metals, are not melted, 
the filler material always having a lower 
melting temperature than the parent 
metal. The holding power is derived 
primarily from a knitting together of the 
crystal grains of parent and filler metals 
together wich a certain amount of alloy- 
ing. 

Tests made on a series of silver-brazed 
butt joints in stainless steel plate showed 
that for joints less than 0.024-in. thick 
the joint strength exceeded that of the 
filler metal alone. At the optimum 
thickness (about 0.015-in.) the joint 
strength was three times that of the 
filler alone. This is probably due to the 
formation cf a new alloy of filler and 
parent metals. Below this optimum 
thickness, the strength falls off, due prob- 
ably to the inability of the filler metal 
to penetrate between the joined surfaces 
at hi,h spots when they were pressed 
together. 

In the light of the foregoing it will be 
evident that stampings which are to be 
joined by brazing must be clean and ac- 
curate at the joined surface so that there 
is a uniform clearance of the correct 
value for maximum strength. The molten 
brazing alloy flows between the as- 
sembled surfaces by capillary action, but 
will not penetrate if the area is too large. 
Ordinarily a light press fit up to a clear- 
ance of 0.0015 to 0.003-in is best, de- 
pending upon the materials. How a 
press fit can suck in molten alloy can be 
understood if it is realized that metal 
surfaces are not unifo:mly smooth and 
with a light fit only touch at a few 
points, having sufficient space between 
at other points. 

Because of the free flow and strong 
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TO TYPISTS 


Individually typed form 
letters are required. 





TO PRINTROOM 


Prints of this draftsman’s 


drawing must be made. “<S 
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T’s not necessary to scatter jobs like 
these to the four winds! 


Every one of them (and hundreds of 
others, besides) can be completed in a 
compact Ozalid machine, installed any- 
where in your plant, and operated by 
anyone. 

You'll find that Ozalid is the fastest, 
the most efficient, the only way to 
eliminate waste of time, labor, and ma- 
terials in tuese everyday operations: 
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SAVE IN THE PRINTROOM! Your drafts- 
men’s tracings (or any other translucent 
originals) are reproduced in seconds as 
positive (not negative) easier-to-read 
prints. And add this versatility: You get 
reproductions in the color you prefer- 
black, blue, red, or sepia... and on the 
material you prefer—paper, cloth, foil, 
film, or plastic. 


Thus, you match the print to the job. 
For example, make prints that are 
waterproof, oilproof...or are 
“color-coded” to identify the 
work of different departments 
or operations. 


SAVE TYPING! Instead of typ- 
ing thousands of form letters to 
sales prospects, etc., simply: (1) 
Type your message only once 
on a translucent letterhead. (2) 
Make the desired number of 
Ozalid black-line prints. (3) 
Fill in headings, personal refer- 
ences, etc., with the same make 
of typewriter used originally. 


Your letters will have the dig- 
nity of original typing ... and 


Ozalid in Canada—Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal ‘eer 


TO PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT 


Copies of this continuous- 
tone picture are needed, 


TO ART DEPARTMENT 


These statistics must be 
reproduced in different 
colors, in transparent over- 
lay form. 
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“pont SCATTER THESE JoRs/" 
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will cost only about a cent each. You'll 
use the same system to duplicate re- 
ports, minutes of meetings, etc. 


SAVE ART! Here’s how quickly you can 
make 5 color statistical charts, etc.,—in 
transparent overlay form: 


Instead of trying to apply paints to 
non-absorbent surfaces, draw separate 
details—in pencil or ink—on translucent 
paper, and reproduce each sheet on 
Ozachrome film of the desired color 
(black, blue, red, yellow, sepia). The 
job is finished by stapling Ozachrome 
Transparencies in register. 


SAVE PHOTOGRAPHY! Beautiful Ozalid 
Dryphotos—with full tonal values—are 
produced in seconds from film positive 
“Masters” (made from any negative). 
Keep film positives of your products 
on file. Fill requests for “photos” as fast 
as they are received. 


See the 10 different types of prints you 
can make . . . and learn the complete 
Ozalid story—including specifications of 
machines for all production require- 
ments. Write today for free booklet 
No. 148. 
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clear joints it produces, copper is gen- 
erally considered best. But a tempera- 
ture exceeding 2000°F is necessary and 
to heat the mating parts properly it is 
generally necessary to employ furnace 
brazing. With the proper type of con- 
tinuous furnace using a controlled at- 
mosphere and preplaced brazing alloy, 
high production is possible. It is desir- 
able to avoid a wide range of thick- 
nesses in the parts to be joined, inasmuch 
as a section only a few thousandths thick 
will attain brazing temperature in a few 
minutes while a 4-in. section may re- 
quire three-quarters of an hour to reach 
the same temperature. 


A recent outstanding example of what 
can be accomplished with copper braz- 
ing is the cylinder block for the new 
Crosley 4-cylinder automobile engine 
This assembly of approximately 125 
pieces weighs 14.8 lb before machining, 
and only %-lb of metal is removed in 
the few light cuts and honing operations 
required. The parts, consisting of 20- 
gage SAE 1010 stampings with cylin- 
ders and guides of chiome-molybdenum 
tubings are held in place by press fits, 
spot welds and crimping and copper 
brazed in a 60 ft furnace which includes 
a section in which air-hardening of the 
alloy steel parts is achieved. 

The lower melting point brazing al- 
loys can be melted by a gas torch or by 
induction or resistance electrical biaz- 
ing. Induction heating avoids the neces- 
sity of heating the entire parts to be 
joined. Because it does not depend on 
conduction of heat through metal and 
through surface films it is extremely fast 
and can therefore be highly localized, 
preserving the physical properties of ad- 
jacent sections and avoiding scaling or 
even discoloration. With accurate con- 
trol and automatic timing, uniform re- 
sults are easily obtainable with unskilled 
operators. Induction heating depends 
on the creation of eddy currents in the 
material to be heated. Resistance losses 
of these currents are proportional to the 
square of frequency and the square of 
current in the field-producing conductor, 
while in the case of magnetic materials 
there is also the hysteresis effect due to 
molecular friction, proportional to fre- 
quency, 

Another source of fast heat is electric 
resistance brazing which utilizes heat 
generated either in the parts to be joined 
or in the electrodes. The heat is applied 
under pressure which is maintained until 
the alloy has solidified. 

Welding processes utilized in assem- 
bling stampings include resistance (in- 
cluding spot, seam), arc, gas, and atomic 
hydrogen. Of these the resistance weld- 
ing processes, which requi:e no filler, 
can probably best be adapted to the ma- 
jority of stamping assembly designs. 
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Heating is highly localized and pressure 
is maintained until the weld has solidi- 
fied, thus insuring a sound joint. With 
arc welding the intensive heat (6000 to 
7000°F) may be more widely distributed 
and precautions are necessary against 
warpage or against burning of thin sec- 
tions. Gas and atomic hydrogen weld- 
ing permit more controlled applications 
of the heat. Atomic hydrogen welding 
is actually a flame formed by the reunit- 
ing of hydrogen atoms (H) which have 
been dissociated from molecules (H,) by 
the heat of an electric arc. The energy 
of reuniting produces a flame whose 
temperature is greater than any oxygen- 
gas flame but less than that of the arc 
itself. Control of heat is good, inas- 
much as the flame can be held at a slight 
distance from the parts to be welded. 


Joining With Resin Adhesives 


Resin adhesives offer a method of join- 
ing that made great strides during the 
war. The best adhesives for metal— 
such as Cycleweld—require elevated 
curing temperatures of 200 to 300°F. 
Until set the parts are firmly held to- 
gether in hydraulic or sp:ing-loaded 
presses. Shearing strengths as high as 
3000 psi are obtained with such adhe- 
sives which, incidentally, should be load- 
ed in this manner rather than in tension. 
While such adhesives can be and are 
being used for metal joints, their great 
advantage lies in this ability to join me- 
tallic and nonmetallic parts such as plas- 
tics or rubber and metals, thus opening 
up a wide new field for combination 
parts. Vibration mountings are an ex- 


ample of applications in this field. 

‘lhe engineer with a stamping com- 
pany should also be thoroughly familiar 
with the other processes and quick to 
recognize where they may possioly have 
the edge over stampings so that the very 
best possible combination of parts re- 
sults, Spinning, stretch-forming, tangent 
bending, roll-torming, etc., are to some 
extent competitive with stampings, and 
it is well worth while to study the types 
of parts that are being made by these 
processes so that alternatitve designs can 
be worked up to utilize stampings. One 
of the best-known examples of what can 
be accomplished by such study is the 
0.30-caliber carbine trigger housing. 
Based on a 3 million production run, 
this part cost $5 as a machined forging 
and $4 as a machined casting. Designed 
as a composite stamping assembled from 
14 sepaiate parts by projection welding 
and copper brazing, requiring little ma- 
chining, the part cost only $2.50. 

If the widest possible use for stamp- 
ings is to be achieved, it is important that 
stampings producers share the results of 
their efforts. They should not only study 
the work of others but should be willing 
to share their own information. In the 
Pressed Metal Institute stampings man- 
ufacturers have an ideal medium for the 
exchange of information. One of the 
most valuable services that the Institute 
can render its members is the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge concerning new de- 
signs utilizing stampings. In this way 
the industry can go forward as a whole 
in healthy competition with other fabri- 
cating processes. 





from corrugated tunnel liner plates. 
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PORTABLE MINE ROOF: Electrical substation in the Nellis, W. Va., coal 
mine of American Rolling Mill Co., is covered with portable steel roof made 
As work progresses in the mine, metal 
roof can be moved to new location 
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Fig. 5 (left)—A modern 
straight-wire galvanizing 
installation 


Fig. 6 (below )—Vertical 
tube type galvanizing 
kettle. Cut-away section 
shows location of glow 
tubes inside furnace walls 


By WILLIAM H. SPOWERS JR. 
President 

Spowers Research Laboratories Inc. 
New York 


ONE of the latest and presumably 
the most efficient furnace settings yet de- 
signed for galvanizing is heated with 
vertical alloy tubes which radiate the heat 
against a large kettle of molten zinc. 

Development of the vertical tube fur- 
nace dates back many years, to the 
days of the old soft coal, Dutch-oven type 
of jnstallations when every few months 
all available help was gathered in the 
plant as quickly as possible to bail out 
what zinc remained in the kettle and to 
dig the rest of it from the pit beneath. 
Every few months kettle failure occurred. 
Today modern settings work continuously 
from 4 to 7 years and are not permitted 
to burn out and spill. 

Troubles of the Dutch-oven furnace, 
still in use in some plants, were legion. 
That it could actually be used was its one 
virtue. If it lasted 6 months cn con- 
tinuous production it did well. Attempts 
to lengthen its life consisted mainly of 
placing a bed of lead in the bottom, 
which was to some extent effective but 
only resulted in the spill taking place at 
a higher point; the entire kettle was some- 
times placed in a larger kettle which in 
turn contained lead; its dross loss was 
tremendous; tight bonds were impossible 
and constancy of temperature was un- 
heard of. 

The necessity for larger sized equip- 
ment made the use of coke desirable inas- 
much as it was a soft fuel and could be 
fired directly against the kettle with 
little danger of hot spots. The use of 
lead in the bottom of these installations 
was for some time continued, more be- 
cause of force of habit than of sound 
reasoning, but this has been finally dis- 
continued. However, the dross area of 
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You can count on thoroughly deoxidized steel of 
superior quality, fewer defective ingots and increased 
yield that provide worthwhile production economies 
when you use FERROCARBO-‘S as the final deoxidiz- 
ing agent. Summarized, in brief, you will have the 


benefits of: 


THOROUGH DEOXIDATION 
It is assured by the complete dispersion of the active 
constituents of FERROCARBO-S throughout the 
molten steel. 


PROLONGED INCREASE [IN FLUIDITY 


This results from the highly exothermic deoxidation 
reactions plus the greater fluidity obtained through the 
effective coalescence and elimination of inclusions 


It is shown by the almost complete elimination of 
oxide and sulfide stringers and the random disper- 
sion of the few remaining inclusions throughout the 
microstructure. 


IMPROVED QUALITY AND INCREASED INGOT YIELD 
IN FINE-GRAINED STEEL 
Ingot heterogeneities are substantially minimized, with 
fewer defective ingots and improved surfaces assured. 


INCREASED STRENGTH PLUS IMPROVED DUCTILITY 


Forgings and castings, in particular, possess improved 
longitudinal and transverse physical properties when 
made from steel deoxidized with FERROCARBO-S 


3 REDUCTION IN THE NUMBER OF INCLUSIONS 


The production of sound, clean steel and the coarsen- 
ing of the grain impart these desirable characteristics 
to the metal. 


6 INCREASED HARDENABILITY AND CREEP STRENGTH 


It’s easy and economical to utilize FERROCARBO-S 
in either open hearth or electric furnace steels. We will 
gladly tell you more about uses and advantages. Just 
write Dept. J-86, The Carborundum Company, Refrac- 
tories Division, Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 


FERROCARBO-(S 


BY CARBORUNDUM 





TRADE MARK 


FERROCARBO Distributors: Kerchner, Marshall & Co., Pittsburgh, Cleveland and Birmingham; Miller and Company, Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati 





"“Carborundum” and “Ferrocarbo” are registered trademarks which indicate manufacture by The Carborundum Company 
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about 8 in. in the bottom was still pro- 
tected by bricking up the sidewall plates 
for about this distance on the outside. 

The necessity for ample capacity had 
become apparent about this time. At- 
tempts also were made to apply radiated 
heat to the kettle in order to avoid any 
impingements or localized conditions. 
The burners fire directly upon a bed 
cf refractory stones which absorb the heat 
and radiate it against the sidewalls of the 
kettle. This design was a step forward 
and resulted in many economies over 
older settings because many of the first 
installations were based on capacity and 
sidewall area and the design centered 
about these fundamentals, 


Later, however, after this principle 
had been established, came the high- 
fired setting shown in Fig. 12. This 
setting accomplished the desired result. 
With a properly capacitated kettle and 
a properly proportioned unit for the type 
and grade of work to be done, this set- 
ting offered a large degree of control 
over the heat input from top to bottom 
of the kettle, as well as from end to end 
when this control was needed. Many of 
the settings of this desitn have served 
4 years and some 7 under full capacity 
production. 

It is obvious that this design offers 
large savirtgs in fuel over any of the so- 
called end burner open type units, be- 
cause of the possibility of proper han- 
dling and guidance of each Btu devel- 
oped. 

Electrically-heated settings never have 
reached any high degree of popularity 
in this country probably because of high- 
cost current and high-installation cost. 
There are many possibilities, however, 
for the use of electricty in galvanizing 
but until current and installation costs 
are reduced and producers of this type 
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Fig. 7 (above)—High-fired gas installation. Setting of this type often afforded 


4-year campaigns at full capacity production 


of equipment pay more attention to the 
problems of the process little interest in 
the electrically-heated unit can be ex- 
pected. 

The author's idea, which led to the 
development of the vertical tube type 
galvanizing installation shown in Fig. 
6 was appropriated from the vertical 
tube box annealing operation adopted 
recently by sheet manufacturers. Fig. 9 
shows a section of the vertical tube box 
annealing furnace and a pile of sheets 
inside with the furnace covering the en- 
tire assembly. The tubes in the fire 
chamber are fired from below because, in 
this operation, the heat in the box rises 
to the top. Consequently the higher heat 
must be applied to the bottom in order 
to equalize the temperature throughout 
the pile of sheets being subjected to the 
annealing operation. 

Fig. 10 is the same as Fig. 9 with the 
exception that it is inverted, Assume that 
the stack of sheets is a bath of zinc and 


Fig. 8 (right)— 
Cross sectional 
view of vertical 
tube type gal- 
vanizing furnace 


that the inner cover is the galvanizing 
kettle. The tubes are now heated from 
the top, placing the highest heat at the 
top half of the kettle where it is most 
needed. Thus is the firing arrangement 
for the modern galvanizing kettle of the 
vertical tube type. 

Data on the first wire galvanizing 
kettle heated by radiant heat were pre- 
sented before the Wire A$sociation Jan. 
8, 1931. This kettle was first. drossed 
April 18 and delivered 1020 Ib-of dross. 
It was drossed the second time May 23 
and delivered 860 Ib of dross. The con- 
sumption of .spelter during 5 months 
of continuous operation was 175,822 Ib 
dross totaled 1880 lb. This is a loss of 
slightly over 1 per cent for the 5 month 
operation. 

This condition continued but with 
slight gain in dross percentage for 4 
years when a new pot was installed. The 
initial kettle after removal showed an 
ceedingly uniform breakdown and had 
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the appearance of at least one year more 
of life. 

A companion installation of the shal- 
low underfired type, operated continu- 
ously during the same 5 months with a 
yield of 21 per cent dross and a kettle 
life of 6 months. 

Operating data covering these installa- 
tions prove that there is a distinct reia- 
tionship between capacity and type of 
heat application with kettle life and 
dross consumption. 

This installation was heated by the 
glowing ribbons of such design as to 
offer perfect control of heat input from 
end to end of kettle and from top to bot- 
tom. 

However, this method of heating the 
galvanizing kettle was uneconomical in 
many localities because of high-fuel cost. 


Fig. 11 (below ) 
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Fig. 9 (left)—Vertical tube annealing furnace, The furnace proper covers the pile of 
sheets as shown 
Fig. 10 (right)—Same type of vertical tube annealing furnace as shown in Fig. 9. 
Illustration is inverted intentionally 


Research, however, has resulted in the 
perfection of this glowing heat principle 
to gas or oil for hot galvanizing kettles. 


System of Heating 


The feature of the initial installations is 
the system of heating which consists of 
a series of vertical tubes located inside 
the furnace walls. Gas burners fire into 
the upper ends of the tubes and the hot 
products of combustion exit from the 
lower. The vertical portions of the tubes 
are heated and the heat is radiated into 
the interior of the furnace. 

One reason for the success of this type 


Modern galvanizing kettle which is fired through vertical tubes 


of firing is that the vertical heating 
element allows the fuel to be burned in 
the upper section of the tube so that a 
large portion of the heat liberated is 
radiated to the upper portion of the 
kettle where it is most needed. 

These vertical hot tubes are located 
within the brickwork of the furnace along 
the sidewalls of the kettle at any interval 
necessary according to the tonnage and 
capacity of the kettle. The hot tubes are 
of chrome-nickel alloy and are all alike, 
each being approximately 4 in. diameter 
and equal in height to the depth of the 
kettle with a solid cast elbow at the top 
welded into sleeve. Gas burners are of 
blast type and fire into upper ends of 
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No Other Airless Blast Machine Has This Cost-Saving Feature. 






The more punishment the abrasive takes before it strikes the work, 
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To stretch abrading efficiency in ROTOBLAST* cleaning Pangborn 






designed an improved method of feeding abrasive onto the moving vanes 






at a velocity equal to the speed of the moving vanes. A uniquely designed 
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Straight-line handling. \n ROTOBLAST Special airless unit has this advantage which saves maintenance and replace- 


Machines and Cabinets, straight-line handling ment parts on machines, and assures continuous abrading efficiency of 


of work is a Pangborn-originated development abrasives for a substantially longer period 
that increases production. Work passes on 


conveyors arranged so that the work receives 
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the vertical tubes in the furnace. 

A new principle in effecting high 
efficiency in tube-type heating is the 
application of refractory “core busters. 
These are star-shaped baffles, several of 
which are inserted within each tube to 
form a chain, from the lower portion of 
the tube to a point about half way to the 
elbow. The dual effect of these core 
busters is to cause the hot products of the 
combustion to scour the tube, thereby 
giving up the maximum amount of heat; 
at the same time they become incandes- 
cent so that considerable additional heat 
is forced through the tube by radiation. 

A third effect of these core busters is 
to so baffle the tubes that the combustion 
is completed in the upper portion of the 
tube, thereby concentrating the largest 
amount of heat at the upper part of the 
kettle where it is most needed. 

Fuel within the tubes is ignited by an 
actuating button. 

Major advantages of this type of heat 
application for galvanizing kettles, which 
effect materially the economy of opera- 
tion and quality of products, are as 
follows: 

1. No Possibility of Flame Impinge- 
ment on the Kettle: Fig. 6 shows that 
ihe burners and the flame given off are 
entirely self-contained in the tubes. Flame 
impingement on the kettle is impossible. 
Neither is there any heat flow against 
the sidewalls of the kettle. The heating 
area is a light chamber utilizing every bit 
of heat given off by the glowing tubes 
for the purpose of heating the kettle 
and losing no heat to the oulside. There 


Fig. 12 (below) — Sectional 
view of high-fired gas kettle 
showing position of burners 


is no burning gas or gas flow in this 
chamber; and as a result, a heat of the 
sofiest possible quality, plays against 
the walls of the kettle. 

2. Uniform Control of Heat Input 
From Top to Bottom of Kettle: Two of 
the greaiest sources of heat loss in gal- 
vanizing kettles are first; radiation from 
ihe top; and second, from the work 
immersed in the top half of the kettle. 
These reasons alone require that the 
hottest heat be applied to the upper 
portion of the keitle. 


But the necessity of high heat is more 
fundamental than either cf these rea- 
sons and involves the dross formation. 
Heating a galvanizing ke.tle from the 
bottom or up through the dross or too 
low on the sides, or by the use of too 
concenirated a heat transfer area, creates 
a dross flow upward when it should be 
downward and produces more and more 
dross. Application of heat to the ketile 
at too low a point results also in a dross 
contaminated galvanizing area with the 
resulting bad effects on bonding, smooth- 
ness of coat, etc. 

By the use of the previously mentioned 
core busters, the heat given off by the 
tubes may be controlled in any manner 
desired by the designer and enables him 
to control to a nicety the heat applica- 
tion from top to bottom of the kettle. 


3. Uniform Control of Heat Input 
From End to End of Kettle: Fig. 6 and 
8 depict how uniform heat control from 
end to end of the kettle is secured. This 
fea'ure is important to the continuous 
galvanizer and is accomplished by the 
control of the individual tubes which 
are adjustable to suit any given galvaniz- 
ing situation existent. 

4. Low Dross Losses: Reference was 
made in the forepart of this section to 
actual results as to dross on a similar 
type of heat applica'ion and included 
ease to heat input, softness of heat ap- 
plication, absence of gas flow on the 
sidewalls, and of most importance, posi- 
tive control of any dross flow within 





the molten zinc which makes conclu- 
sively for low dross losses in this type 
of furnace. 


5. Long Kettle Life: The dissolving 
away of the side plates of the kettle makes 
a large contribution to dross losses. By 
the same reasoning low-dross losses make 
for long life of kettle. The heat given off 
by the tubes and delivered to the kettle 
is of the soft glowing type which affords 
an a.tractive kettle design. 

6. Low Fuel Cost: In this design there 
is no opening in the heat chamber. Every 
Btu delivered by the tube is available 
for heating the ke.tle. 


7. Availability for Either Gas or Oil: 
The flexibility of this design is such that 
either gas can be burned direct or oil 
that has been converted to gas by the 
simple use of a gasifier. In some localities 
this means a large economy in fuel. 


8. Kettle Replaced Without Disturb- 
ing Brickwork Setting: This installation 
is so designed that when eventually a re- 
placement of kettle is considered advis- 
able, this replacement may be accom- 
plished simply by lifting out the old and 
dropping in the new vessel. The advant- 
age of this procedure over the old re- 
building process is apparent both in 
economy and saving of operating time. 

9. Compact Setting: On account of 
the grade of insulating brick used in 
this type of furnace, and the fundamental 
design of the furnace itself, the distance 
between the sidewalls of the kettle and 
outside brickwork is reduced 10 in. com- 
pared with the latest type impnct-fired 
designs, and without any addi-ional 
heat losses. 

At present the two types of furnaces 
in most successful use and whose advant- 
ages are comparable are the high-fired re- 
fractory bed type, properly proportioned, 
and the previously mentioned vertical 
tube type. 


(To be continued) 
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(A) 3 horsepower Squirrel Cage main drive Motor for shaper. Top half 
of motor enclosed. (B) 14 horsepower Squirrel Cage traversing Motor 
drives the table gears moving the work across the tool travel. 


Get All the Precision Your Machine Was 


Designed to Provide With CENTURY MOTORS’ 
Remarkable Freedom From Vibration 


Brent motors’ remarkable freedom from vibra- 
tion contributes to the accuracy of the driven 
machine. Their ability to start, come up to speed, 
and run smoothly, helps to hold the precise tolerances 
demanded of tool room machinery — minimizes 
the possibility of vibration creating imperfections 
in the work. 

Century motors are accurately and rigidly con- 
structed — well balanced mechanically and elec- 
trically to maintain their smooth operation through- 
out a long life of satisfactory performance. The Form 
J design shown in the illustration has the top half of 
the motor enclosed to prevent chips from falling into 
the operating parts. 

Century motors are engineered to the functional 
characteristics of the machines they drive to assure 
top performance. 

Specify Century motors— built in sizes from 
1/20 to 600 horsepower. 














CENTURY ELECTRIC CO. 1806 Pine Street, St. Louis 3, Missouri 


~ Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
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Fig, 1—Load is piled on dun- 
nage by tilting forks and allow- 
ing bars to roll onto skids 


Mechanized equipment for moving bars 
reduces handling time, saves manpower 
and prevents accidents 


By BENJAMIN MELNITSKY 














Fig, 2—Another view of rig in 
Fig. 3 showing heavy load of 









rounds in proper position ready 
for transporting 


DESPITE many advances in the sci- 
ence of materials handling—use of skids 
and pallets, improved means of crating 
and packaging, etc., bar stock is hard to 
handle. An 
a casting, forging, or 
weighing 75 Ib, but it is difficult and 


average adult can handle 
machined part 


dangerous for this same man to handle 
a bar of similar weight. Reasons for this 
are important, not only in manually 
lifting bar stock but even more so in 
lifting and handling bars by fork truck, 
hoist, or other means. 

Bars must be held in direct center for 
the weight to be distributed evenly; 
bars are slippery, greasy, and hard to 
hold; working area in lifting a bar is 
length of bar plus or minus several feet 
in either direction (whereas the working 
area for other materials is usually with- 
in the confines of the lifter’s body). There 
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are neither handles nor grips on bars 
{thus a good deal of initial energy is 
required to lift a bar from a flat, flush 
surface); round stock cannot be stacked; 
and other bar forms slip and move when 
they are stacked. To these 
factors, some general principles that will 


mitigate 


serve as guide for easier and more ef- 
ficient handling of bar stock can be ap- 
plied. 

Handling Equipment: Layout of store 
room and the relation of this department 
to receiving department and shop in- 
fluence need for and use of equipment. 
However, plant layout seldom is changed 
for refinements in materials handling. 
Thus the problem of handling bar stock 
must start in most cases with the basic 
premise that location of stores and the 
relation of stores to other departments 


is more or less: set. 









There are four ways of handling bar 
stock: (1).Manpower; (2) nonmechanized 
wheel handling; (3) mechanized wheel 


handling; and (4) mechanized lifting. 

Nonmechanized Methods: Manpower 
used alone usually is archaic, wasteful, 
and dangerous. A safe, well-run stores- 
rcom is one where manpower is used as 
a directive force, not as a motive force. 
Trucks, wagons, and other devices that 
are pulled, pushed, or towed by hand 
are better than muscle-power alone, but 
are out-dated. There is justification for 
using hand-powered wagons or trucks 
if quarters are cramped, if no other 
equipment is available, if amount of ma- 
terial handled is too small to warrant 
purchase of gas-motor driven or electric- 
driven equipment, or if extremely short 
hauls are made, Other than that man- 
power, plus or minus wheels, is inade- 
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give most 
trouble-free power 


Tien performance of American industry 
during the war furnished convincing evi- 
dence of the superior dependability and high 
availability of battery-powered material han- 
dling trucks. They stayed on the job 24 hours 
a day — day in and day out — with an amazing 
regularity that many users thought was im- 
possible until they saw it demonstrated. 
Here’s why: 

The electric drives in a battery truck are 
inherently simple, have few moving parts to 
require repair and replacement, and are free 
from wear-and-tear vibration. Exchange bat- 
teries keep the truck continuously supplied 





with power, so except for a few minutes to 
change batteries two or three times per 24- 
hour period, the truck need not stop working 
for servicing of its power unit. 

Besides requiring less attention, the bat- 
tery truck is also economical to operate. It 
uses power most efficiently because it starts 
instantly, accelerates rapidly, and consumes 
no power during stops. The current used for 
Tiering of materials to the ceiling permits maximum utilization of stor- charging its battery is the lowest-cost power 
age space. This is a stop-and-go handling job in which battery trucks available. 








excel because of their inherent flexibility and dependable operetion. Because of these inherent advantages the 
S ’ 


battery truck is therefore a most dependable 
and efficient material handling unit... espe- 
® cially when powered by Edison Alkaline 


Batteries. With steel cell construction, a solu- 

wWOoTL. tion that is a preservative of steel, and a fool- 
ALKALINE BATTERIES proof electrochemical principle of operation, 
they are the longest-lived, most durable and 

most trouble-free of all industrial truck bat- 

teries. Edison Storage Battery Division of 

Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West 

Orange, N. J. In Canada: International 

Equipment Co. Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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Board Drop Hammers are Rugged 


Erie Board Drop Hammers combine all the improvements developed during 
Erie’s 50 years of experience in designing and building drop forging hammers. 
* Into the Erie Board Drop Hammer has been designed and built the same 
ruggedness you find in all Erie Hammers. It gives you the reliability and 
strength of the heaviest Erie Steam Hammers. The result . . . economy in 
operation which no forge shopman can afford to overlook. Erie Board Drop 
Hammers are rated from 400 to 10,000 Ibs. 
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The 4,000 Ib. Erie Board Drop Hammer above is completing the 
forging operation in the shop of a large tool manufacturer. 


For full details write for Bulletin SEG 


ERIE BUILDS DeZeudalle HAMMERS 



























quate for efficient handling of bar stock. 

Mechanized Method: Fork truck and 
other powered materials handling equip- 
ment can be a great saver of time and 
money in moving, unloading, and storing 
bar stock. Fork truck can be used to 
unload bar stock directly from motor 
trucks where bars are accessible from the 
side. Wherever bars can be reached 
only from above, a hoist may be used 
in conjunction with the fork truck. A 
hoist lifts load out of freight car or 
motor truck, transfers it directly to fork 
truck, or drops load on floor where fork 
truck can get at it. Fork truck can pick 
up a load of bars, carry it to a scale, 
pick it off scale, transfer load to a wagon, 
and then tow the wagon into store room. 
Fork truck then can pick load from 
wagon and deposit it either on floor or 
near racks. 
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A fork truck lifting 3600 Ib of bars 
from a_ specially designed wagon is 
shown in Fig. 3. Wagon is built so 
that the truck forks can get under the 
load. <A load of 230 bars is taken out 
of a freight car, weighed, measured, and 
inspected, and moved to raw stores in 
10 hours with the use of a fork truck 
and a hoist. When this same job was 
done by hand, it took more than a week. 

Precautions should be taken when bars 
are carried on forks of a fork truck 
during unloading and before bars are 
transferred to wagons. Forks should be 
tilted back to prevent load from slipping; 
forks should be spread apart as far as 
possible to supply greatest carrying area; 
and bars should be bundled together 
with baling wire or otherwise secured 
and balanced evenly on forks. 

Bars should be transferred to wagons 
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as soon as possible. Wagons should have 
stakes on all sides to prevent bars from 
sliding to floor. And there should be 
a space under bars, whether they are 
on wagon or tiered in storage, to insert 
In this 
operation, same load as in Fig. 3 is piled 


truck forks, as shown in Fig. 1. 


on dunnage by tilting forks and allowing 
bars to roll on to skids. This is done 
in a matter of minutes. When done by 
hand and hoist, it took three men all 
day just to pile these bars on dunnage. 

When bars are on a wagon or dolly, 
load can be steered through narrow 
doors, around sharp corners, and into 
cramped whereas, if bars are 
carried on truck forks, width of path 


of travel in governed by length of longest 


areas; 


bar. 
In weighing bars carried on fork truck, 
(Please turn to Page 124) 


Fig. 3—This specially designed wagon 
has traverse boards so that forks of 
truck can slide under bars 


Fig. 4—Special bar-handling rig en- 
ables fork truck to push bars into rack 





Sand Screener 


Portable model M Screenarator devel- 
oped recently by Beardsley & Piper Co., 
2540 North Keeler avenue, Chicago 89, 
cleans, cuts, screens, aerates and blends 
sand for production foundries and job 
shops. It is mounted on pneumatic tires 
for portability. 

A brace from frame fits on wheels and 
locks them to eliminate movement of ma- 





chine while in operation. Handle is re- 
tractable and is located so that machine 
can be moved forward without going 
around to opposite end. 

When positioned for use, its low height 
and resting angle makes shoveling easy. 
Electrically operated, it plugs into an 
available power outlet. Conditioned sand 
may be discharged as far as 25 ft and 
elevated from 2 to 10 ft. 

Steel 8/26/46; Item No. 9488 


Air Operating Valve 


Self-sealing, air operating, ball type 
valve, known as Type BA, is announced 
by Leslie Co., 152 Dalafield avenue, 
Lyndhurst, N. J. Fitted with a hand 


Retatable lever pivot 
permits lever position 
en ony point of the 
ein 





rotatable pivot so 


lever and 


opening 
that lever can be located in any position, 
valve can be opened irstantly from any 
position with either a horizontal or verti- 
cal pull. Ball valve closes tight with 
inlet pressure and will not collect dirt 


or other foreign matter. 


Industrial Equipment 


When fitted with a cam operated lever, 
valve becomes Type BAC (not illus- 
trated) and permits instantaneous valve 
opening and closing by throwing lever 
in desired direction, Lever is held in po- 
sition thrown until manually returned 
to the original position. 


Steel 8/26/46; Item No, 9507 


Light Cutting Lathe 


R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co., 
Cincinnati 8, is offering a new 13 in. 
motor head rapid production lathe de- 
signed for light cutting operations at 





extremely high speeds. Instead of usual 
gears and belts, headstock contains a 
stator bolted to casting, and a rotor 
pressed onto spindle. Mctor head oper- 
ates at 5 hp at top speed, and runs 
quietly without vibration at speeds as 
high as 3600 rpm, 

Electric start-stop box replaces levers 
and handles formerly used on the ma- 
chine. All controls are within easy reach 
of operator, including finger-touch speed- 
change handle located in the head end 
leg. 

Steel 8/26/46; Item No. 9535 


Pot Furnace 


A low-temperature, fire tube bath pot 
furnace capable of holding a very narrow 
temperature control band is announced 
by Don C. Campion Laboratories, 9086 
Alpine avenue, Detroit 4. Adaptable for 
babbiting, lead 


tinning, dipping and 





other operations up to 1200° F, the 
furnace is heated by burning a gas-air 






mixture in a fire tube submerged in bath 
to be heated. 

System provides extreme sens:tivity to 
temperature control by eliminating ther- 
mal head common to refractory-line com- 
bustion chambers. Hot products cf com- 
bustion envelope exterior of bath pot on 
their long way around to exhaust port. 
Furnace can be built in almost any size 
and shape. 

Steel 8/26/46; Item No. 9473 


Spot Welder 


A bench type spot welder announced 
by Weldex Inc., 7330 McDonald avenue, 
Detroit 10, is a 3 kva, 220 v, 60 cycle, 
single phase, air-operated welder with 
foot control, electronic timing and ad- 
justable pressure switch. Known as model 





263-A, it spot welds light metals up to 
18 gage. Machine measures but 21 in. 
high, 10 in. wide, and 23 in. deep, and 
weighs approximately 135 Ib. 
Steel 8/26/46; Item No. 9465 


Track Shifter 


Simplex track shifter manufactured 
by Templeton, Kenly & Co., 1020 South 
Central avenue, Chicago 44, provides fast 
track liring for any weight track in any 
type ballast, and for lining swings, sharp 





curves, frogs, turnouts, crossovers and 
ladder tracks. 

Powered by conventional track jacks, 
track shifters are placed under rails 
in holes located where desired, Jacks 
are not under proper end of track shifters 
and tilted well forward. Track is lifted 
just above grip of imbedded ballast on 


(All claims are those of respective manufacturers; for additional information fill in and return the coupon on page 119.) 
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SAFETY IS POSITIVE 
IN ALL 
IOE INSTALLATIONS 
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The Industrial Oven Engineering Company has long been a 
definite proponent in designing and fabricating equipment to 
perform hazardous operations economically, efficiently and 
primarily safely. 


To this end, in cases where requirements are such, continuous 
records are made of the explosive conditions which are en- 
countered in the atmosphere in highly dangerous processes 
like fabric cementing, fabric coating and solvent evaporation; 
in fact conditions encountered when processing most of the 
synthetic materials that are in use today. 


The chart above shows the continuous record of explosive 
conditions in a continuous fabric system that has been in 
operation for some time on the rubberizing of fabric. 
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If you will observe the record closely you will find that all of 
the explosive concentrations fall below 25% of the lower 
explosive limit. This continuous record is taken at four 
points throughout the complete system and meter the ex- 
plosive concentrations at all critical points in the system. 


In reading the chart it will be observed that 3 of the readings 
are in the neighborhood of 15% of the lower explosive limit, 
while the readings at only 1 point run between the ranges of 
20 and 25%. 


This particular installation is handling approximately 3 
gallons of solvent grades of gasoline per minute, and this 
gasoline was continuously evaporated at a temperature of 
180° F. 


In addition to such a careful check on explosive concentration 
the installation was further equipped with positive and fool- 
proof means for the dissipation of static discharges which 
naturally build up on rapidly moving films, fabrics or papers 
as they pass continuously through a processing system. 


Operating economies were considered also, and they in- 
corporated such elements as continuous operation, high speed 
operation, space saving and attendant labor economy. 


In every IOE installation safety is essential because without 
safety production usually lags. 


All 1O€ installations are designed to eliminate the hazards 
of explosion and mechanical failure. 


We make cord coating, cable lacquering systems, complete 
fabric cementing systems, complete fabric coating systems, 
continuous takeup and payoff stands, dip tanks, drying 
ovens, constant tension constant speed takeup machines for 
plastic resin tubing and coating cords, rubber tubing, V-belt 
cords and other continuous monofilament or film materials. 





Write for “High Speed Handling and Drying in the 
Cementing of Tire Fabric." 

This bulletin is a description of a high-speed continuous 
safe method for applying cements, coatings or impregnant; 
to continuous materials. 
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movable bushings of the track shifters. 
As these are inclined sharply forward, 
bushings move down their shafts, carry- 
ing track forward in the direction of line. 
When the track is shifted as far as de- 
sired, jacks are tripped and _ track is 
dropped. 


Steel 8/26/46; Item No, 9544 


Double Impeller Pump 


A gearlgss pump with standard 1 in. 
connections has been developed for cir- 
culation of water, light oil and other 
liquids by Eco Engineering Co., 12 
New York avenue, Newark, N. J. Pump 


employs double impellers made of sev- 
eral layers of a pressure-vulcanized, lami- 





nated material, and is capable of opera- 


tion in either direction. 

Built-in driveshaft bearing and _ base 
eliminates side-pull when pump is pow- 
ered by a_ belt-drive and pulley. Im- 
pellers pass sand, grit, filings, or sludge 
without stalling or pump body damage. 

Pump can be mounted at any angle. 
Its capacity varies from 7.5 gpm at 
600 rpm to 23 gpm at 1800 rpm. 

Steel 8/26/46; Item No, 9446 


Vertical Milling Machine 


With wide speed and feed ratios— 
60 to 1 and 120 to 1, respectively—a 
new vertical style milling machine is 
being produced by Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Co., Cincinnati. Designated as 
model No. 2 MI, the machine is powered 
by a 5-hp motor and has 16 spindle 
speeds from 25 to 1500 rpm, changes 
being made hydraulically. 

Motor and mounting may be removed 
as one unit by removing four bolts. This 
system is used to adjust belt tension. 
Multiple disk spring-loaded brake stops 
spindle instantly when drive clutch, which 
is of single disk dry-plate type, is dis- 
engaged. 


With all lubrication except table and 
way being automatic, this system is en- 
closed within machine, Coolant system 


also is enclosed. 





Each of the independert feed controls 
has its forward, neutral and reverse po- 
sition and cross and vertical hand cranks 
are automatically disengaged when their 
respective power feed lever is engaged 
-——an important safety feature. 


Machine has a “live” rapid traverse at 


rate of 150 ipm, longitudinal ard cross, 
















and 75 ipm vertical. It is equipped with 
a 4-position turret stop. Back gear con- 
struction maintains consistently low speeds 
throughout spindle drive. 


Steel 8/26/46; Item No. 9741 


Strain-Gage Amplifier 


Strain-gage amplifier designed for use 
with resistance-wire, electromagnetic and 
magnetostrictive strain gages for amplify- 
ing small electric signals varying in fre- 
quencies from 0 to 1000 cycles per sec- 
ond is being manufactured by General 
Electric Co,, Schenectady, N. Y. It is 





operated in conjunction with either a 
magnetic oscillograph or a cathode ray 
oscilloscope, 

Available for use on 115-v, 60 cycle ac 
or for battery operation at 24 v, amplifier 
consists of a 5000-cycle oscillator unit, 
a power unit, and either two or six iden- 
tical amplifier units, all mounted in 
separate chassis in a sturdy case. Ampli- 
fier channels are stablized against line 
variations in tube 


voltage change or 


(AU claims are those of respective manufacturers; for additional information fill in and return the coupon on page 119.) 





characteristics. Each can be removed 
for servicing and inspection. 
Steel 8/26/46; Item No. 9478 


Dew Point Indicator 


Illinois Testing Laboratories Inc., 420 
North LaSalle street, Chicago 10, has 
developed the Alnor indicator for simple 
rapid determination of dew point, relative 
humidity, grains moisture per pound and 
latent heat of any noncorrosive gas. 
Indications take place in an enclosed ob- 
servation chamber under conditions which 
can be cortrolled and reproduced. 

Sample is from surrounding 
air or any enclosed space or from a 


drawn 














tank or gas cylinder. It is held at pressure 
above atmosphere produced by a hand 
pump, Depressing operating valve pro- 
duces a visible condensation suspended 
in air or gas in observation chamber. 
Procedure is repeated to find end or 
vanishing point of fog of condensation. 
Temperature of dew point of air or gas 
sample is read from chart based upon 
initial temperature and pressure ratio. 
Other factors are obtained from reference 
charts once dew point is known. 
Indicator is maunfactured in two 
ranges—for dew points between minus 
20° F and room temperature and be- 
tween minus 100 and 0° F. It may be 
operated on either 110 v ac power or 
battery power. 
Steel 8/26/46; Item No. 9508 


Battery Charger-Welder 


A battery charger—arc welder com- 
bination developed by Hobart Brothers 
Co., Motor Generator Corp. division, 
Troy, O., includes separate control 
panels with instruments, for switching 
from charging to welding or from weld- 
ing to charging. 

Two models are being produced by 
Hobart, Model No. 496 is a 300-amp 
electric motor-driven welder including 
MGC panel circuit for charging at a 
maximum rate of 200 amp at 50 v, direct 
current. 

Model No. 479 is a 400 amp electric 
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he worlds 


most exclusive club 


... Retired Members of the Falk Organization 


Who Meet Once a Week at The Falk Plant 


There are only forty-eight of them. They are 
not as young as they used to be. They are all 
retired from active work—but their interest, 
their loyalty, their morale is undiminished. 


They have their own rooms in the Falk plant 
where they meet once a week, have lunch, 
talk, play games. They wander through the 
shops and visit their old cronies who are still 
active. Some come under their own power; 
some are brought from and returned to their 


homes by company cars. One of them served 
Falk for nearly fifty years, and now Falk serves 
him and all the others. 


This Club is indicative of a state of mind that 
exists at Falk . ..a state of mind that per- 
meates every section of the business —manage- 
ment, engineering, and production. 


The same genuine interest is shown by the 
whole organization through the suggestions 





made, through constantly improved techniques, 
through the ingenuity indicated in developing 
new designs, and through the high degree of 
production efficiency maintained. 


That Falk’s interest in its people is returned in 
full measure by the whole organization has a 
very tangible value to present and potential 
purchasers of Falk products. It is one of the 
reasons why Falk is a good name) in industry 
and why it always pays to consult Falk, 


Feo KK. GOOD NAME IN INDUSTRY 











G F ALK Speed Reducer 


Design Embodies... 


‘< STRENGTA... 
< RIGIOITY,.. 

< COMPACTNWESS... 
* SUMPLICIT 
















EARS of experience in gear research and 

manufacture and in gear reduction machinery 
dictate the design of Falk Speed Reducers. 
Experience gives the “know-how” that deter- 
mines the materials, the special Falk techniques 
and machinery that make gears, shafts and 
housings strong and rigid for extremely long 
life on a wide variety of applications. Experi- 
ence taught how to design simply, to provide a 
speed reducer to fit a job with continuous high 
efficiency in a comparatively small, compact 
housing. 


Falk Speed Reducers are designed with a sym- 
metrical arrangement that assures balanced 
performance ... double ended shafts double 
the life of gears .. . Falk precision made herring- 
bone and single helical gears attest highly effi- 
cient performance. A patented system of lubri- 
cation and interchangeability of parts assure 
long life. 


In all, Falk Speed Reducer design gives you 
maximum efficiency, dependability and long 
life in a wide range of units to meet any require- 
ment you may have. 


THE FALK CORPORATION 
MILWAUKEE 8 WISCONSIN 


For over fifty years precision manufacturers of Speed 


. ; Reducers . . . Motoreducers . . . Flexible Couplings . . . 

FALK parallel shaft, herringbone geared Herringbone and Single Helical Gears . . . Heavy Gear 
ae . Drives .. . Marine Turbine and Diesel Gear Drives and 

speed reducer. Ratios: single reduction, Clutches . . . Steel Castings . . . Contract Welding and 
2.2:1 to 10:1; double reduction, 11.5:1 to Machine Work. District Offices, Representatives, or Dis- 









tributors in principal cities. 





70.2:1; triple reduction, 80:1 to 300:1. 








: “Also on the job are dependable Falk Speed Reducers transmit 
_ Falk Steelflex Couplings to power to blowers in alarge auto- 
“protect machinery in this plant. — mobile plant, Detroit, Michigan. 





Pt Accurately Cut 


ALK Herringbone Gears 


Falk Right Angle Speed Reducers are available in a 

wide range of types and sizes. Sizes range from 0.13 Falk right angle speed reducer with vertical low speed shaft. Avail- 
h.p. to 2000 h.p., with gear ratios from 1.5:1 to 515:1. All err tap rch arenas rie ppepccieaarnte: tose 
ratings conform to AGMA Standards; all Falk Speed 

Reducers have a 100% excess capacity and minimum 

efficiencies from 97% to 982% depending upon the 

reduction. 


Shown above is one of many applications where Falk 
Speed Reducers give day in and day out dependability. 
Some typical Falk Speed Reducers and their gear ratios 
are shown at right: a right angle unit with vertical low- 
speed shaft, and a right angle unit with horizontal low- 
speed shaft. On the opposite page is shown a parallel- 
shaft, herringbone geared speed reducer. 





There is a Falk Speed Reducer to meet your requirement. 
Write for complete detailed information on the Falk line 


of Speed Reducers. 


Falk right angle speed 
reducer. Available in 
single reduction units, 
1.5:1 to 5.28:1; double 
reduction, 5.7:1 to 
§2.1:1; triple reduction, 
56:1 to 515:1, 


--. A GOOD 












SIZE...SERVICE.... 
HORSEPOWER... 
y . SPEED...TYPE... / 
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Falk Motoreducers are available in a number of mod- 
els, of various sizes and ratings, with single, double, and 
triple reduction gear sets. Illustrations show, above, dou- 
ble reduction all-motor type DU, and, at right, double 
reduction vertical all-motor type DZX. Both are available 
in 1 to 75 horsepower range. 


Falk is the only manufacturer of the all-motor type ‘> ea 
z motoreducer. This type permits use of any make of motor 
f in both horizontal and vertical models. 
— % 
’ 
e. 























{ 
« Change Motors to Suit with 
FALK All-Motor Units 


AN important feature of Falk All-Motor units is their interchange- 
ability. It is possible to interchange motors or units, in the plant, on 
the job, in a few minutes’ time. 


With Falk All-Motor units you can use any make, speed, or type of 
motor desired, within the rating of the unit. This important feature 
makes possible the selection of a motor to suit the individual prefer- 


THE FALK CORPORATION 


ence, and it means units and motors are easily, quickly interchanged 
throughout your plant. Fewer spare motors on hand are necessary. 
Falk Motoreducers are compact, self-contained unit drives available 
in either horizontal or vertical models ranging from 1 to 75 h.p. 
Single —double—or triple-reduction gears give an output range from 
1430 down to 7.5 r.p.m. 


Write Falk for Bulletin 3100, which gives details and specifications, 
and complete selection tables for all Falk Motoreducers for any serv- 
ice. It also contains load classification tables for common applications. 
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MILWAUKEE 8 WISCONSIN 


For over fifty years precision manufacturers of 
Speed Reducers . . . Motoreducers . . . Flexible 
Couplings . . . Herringbone and Single Helical 
Gears ... Heavy Gear Drives . . . Marine Turbine 
and Diesel Gear Drives and Clutches. . . Steel 
Castings . . . Contract Welding and Machine 
Work.—District Offices, Representatives, or Dis- 
tributors in principal cities. 
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motor-driven welder for charging at a 
maximum rate per battery of 150 amp at 
50 v, direct current. 

Steel 8/26/46; Item No. 9365 


Electric Hand Truck 


Automatic Transportation Co., 149 
West 87th street, Chicago 20, is manu- 
facturing the Transporter, an_ electric 
propelled hand truck which is made in 
four models: 4000 and 6000 lb capacity 
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platform models for use with skid plat- 
forms; 4000 Ib capacity pallet model; and 
a special 3000 lb capacity special pallet 
model for tinplate. 

Steel 8/26/46; Item No. 9537 


Plug-In Relay 


Hermetically sealed plug-in _ relays, 
developed recently by Ward Leonard 
Electric Co., Mount Vernon, N. Y. are 
designed for alternating or direct current 
eperation in small radio transmitters, 
aircraft control circuits and other appli- 
cations where space is limited. Com- 
pletely encased in a cylindrical can, these 
relays provide protection against adverse 
atmospheric conditions such as moisture, 
dust, gases, corrosion, etc. Coil and con- 
tact connections dre enclosed within 


r 
FOR MORE IN FORMATION on the new products and equipment mentioned in this section, fill in this 


form and return to us. It will receive prompt attention. 


Circle numbers below correspond- 
ing to those of items in which 
you ere interested: 


9488 9544 9365 

9507 9446 9537 

9535 9741 9482 

9473 9478 9492 

9465 9508 9521 
8-26-46 


metal housing and are brought to prongs 
of octal plug base. 

Relays are offered in contact combina- 
tions to double pole, double throw with 
alternating current contact ratings (at 
commercial frequencies) of 4 amp, from 
C to 115 v and direct current contact 
ratings of 0.5 amp from 25 to 115 v. 


Steel 8/26/46; Item No. 9482 


Swivel Pipe Coupling 


All-Flex ball bearing swivel pipe coup- 
ling, newest product of Snyder Sales 
Corp., 5225 Wilshire boulevard, Los 
Angeles 36, is designed to convey fluids 
under high pressure through a pipe which 












swivels or rotates a full 360 degrees. 
A combination of multiple synthetic pack- 
ings and metallic seals offers protection 
egainst leakage at high and low pressures. 

A double row of ball bearings, plus 
metal-backed packings, gives lowest pos- 
sible resistance to rotation, permitting 
ease of operation at all pressures, Per- 
formance shows a torque of 2.5 in. Ib 
at 1500 psi and 9.6 in. lb at 3000 psi. 

Coupling is offered in sizes from ¥% 
to 1 in. with a variety of threaded and 


elbow conrections to meet various appli- 
cations. 
Steel 8/26/46; Item No. 9492 


Pressure Analyzer 


Pressuregraph developed by Electro 
Products Laboratories, 349 West Ran- 
dolph street, Chicago 6, provides, with a 
cathode ray oscillograph, a linear pressure- 
time curve on its screen to indicate per- 
formance of any engine, pump, or other 
device subject to pressure variations. 
It shows erratic operation of a device 








which normally cannot be observed by 
other means, due to inertia of fly-wheels, 
and other factors. 

In addition to dynamic pressure varia- 
tions, instrument shows static or slow 
pressure variations. It covers all mechan- 
ical speeds, and pressures up to 10,000 
psi. 

Operation is simple, only one control 
being involved. Pick-up is inserted in 
cylinder, chamber of airline, etc. Pick- 
up includes a diaphragm which, when 
acted on by pressure impulse, unbalances 
an electronic circuit. Unbalanced voltage 
from pick-up is amplified, and passed 
through a negative modulation suppres- 
sor, and then to oscillograph. Sweep 
circuit of oscillograph is adjusted to 
speed of engine of mechanism under 
test. 

Steel 8/26/46; Item No. 9521 
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(All claims are those of respective manufacturers; for additional information fill in and return the coupon on this page.) 
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Hardenability Testing 


(Continued from Page 73) 
recently ASTM hardenability charts have 
been used, 

Heat treated parts—with some rare 
exceptions—are given a tempering treat- 
ment, and tempered hardness cannot be 
estimated accurately from the ordinary 
Jominy hardenability curve. A temper- 
ing temperature of 800°F applied to a 
well quenched piece of 0.30 to 0.50 car- 
bon alloy steel may fall in hardness as 
little as 10 or as many as 20 points rock- 
well C. This loss is likely to run rela- 
tively high on straight nickel steels and 
relatively low on molybdenum bearing 
steels. However, the hardness specifi- 
cations on hardened parts is likely to 
have little more spread than 5 points 
rockwell C., 
tion possible in the hardness produced by 


With such a large varia- 


tempering, estimating the hardness which 
will be obtained in a particular part from 
the as-quenched Jominy hardenability 
curve is hazardous. For steels with 0.30 
or more carbon we therefore temper the 
Jominy bars at 800°F, and plot this data 
on the hardenability chart also. This 
temperature was selected not because 
we consider it the desirable tempering 
temperature, but because we consider it 
the minimum tempering temperature 
which is at all suitable for medium car- 
bon alloy steels. 


Reaching Specified Hardness 


If the Jominy bar tempered at 800°F 
indicates that any part in question would 
not reach the specified hardness when 
tempered at at least 800°F, the steel is 
considered unsuited for the particular 
part. Within the past few years we had 
a moderate number of lots of steel which 
Jominy 
were unsuited for the parts for which 


hardenability tests indicated 
we wished to use the steel. Most of 
these lots were either 9400 series steels 
near the lower side of their analysis 
range, or steels which were actually be- 
low the analysis range. 

Chart accompanying this discussion 
shows the Jominy hardenability of a lot 
of steel purchased for 4340 along with 
the AISI hardenability band for 4340-H 
steel. The curve for the Jominy bar 
tempered at 800°F is also shown. It will 
be noted the analysis of this steel is be- 
low, the specified range on nickel and 
toward the lower side of the range on 
manganese, molybdenum and chromium. 
The steel would be subject to rejection 
because of failure to meet the specified 
analysis. However, with deliveries tak- 
ing many months, such low hardenabil- 
ity steels were usually replaced with 
other more suitable steel, if obtainable, 
and the low hardenability material used 
for less critical parts requiring less total 


120 


hardness and less hardness penetration. 
In some cases low hardenability steel was 
used for parts which ordinarily are of 
carbon steels and not heat treated. 


Returning to the chart, it will be noted 
that when tempered at 800°F hardness 
increases 3 points rockwell C—from 39 
to 42—in going from 1/16 to 5/16-in. 
from the end. This is quite common, 
especially with steels which contain 
molybdenum. It is usually shown more 
as the tempered temperature increases, 
and may be the result of a precipitation 
hardening effect. Also, beyond 12/16- 
in. from the end the hardness after the 
800°F tempering is identical with that 
as quenched. This also is a usual oc- 
currence. In the poorly-hardened por- 
tion of the Jominy bar tempering, it 
usually shows only one or two points 
rockwell C less of hardness at the most; 
end frequently none at all or a gain of 
one or two points. If there is a slight 
gain it also is likely to be the result of 
a precipitation hardening effect. 


Tentative Hardenability Bands 


In June, 1945, the AISI issued section 
10 of their Steel Products Manual, cov- 
ering hot rolled alloy steels. This in- 
cludes tentative hardenability bands for 
most of the commonly used alloy steels 
from which any of several different types 
of hardenability specifications may be se- 
lected. If these specifications are prop- 
erly selected, and the steel is ordered to 
meet the specifications, failure to meet 
them may be the basis for rejecting the 
steel. For the past 10 months we have 
been ordering our alloy steels to meet 
hardenability specifications. Our speci- 
fications require that the steel meet or 
exceed the minimum hardenability shown 
by the AISI hardenability band at two 
distances from the quenched end. These 
distances are as follows: 

For 0.27 or less carbon—,; and 4/16-in. 
For 0.30 to 0.37 C, incl—2/16 and 8/16-in. 
For 0.49 or more cartbon—2/16 and 12/16-in. 

We selected the first point at 2/16-in. 
for the higher carbon steels because it 
may be determined more accurately 
than the 1/16-in. point. One sixteenth 
of an inch from the end of the bar is 
more likely to be effected by slight rock- 
ing or tilting. In spite of this, for the 
lower carbon steels, the 1/16-in. point is 
used because the hardness falls very rap- 
idly for these steels. The farther point 
was selected at a distance which is usual- 
ly equal to or beyond the point of in- 
flection—the point where the curve is 
steepest. The as-quenched hardness at 
this distance is lower than desirable for 
good heat treating practice. We found, 
however, that a specified minimum hard- 
ness at this distance will cause rejection 
of certain undesirable heats which have 
relatively high carbon but low alloy, 
while a point nearer the quenched end 


would not cause rejection of the steel. 
AISI hardenability specifications pro- 
vide that Jominy hardenability accept- 
ance tests be run in accordance with 
provisions outlined by the SAE. These 
provisions specify forging down the steel 
and normalizing it. We do not ordi- 
narily do this, Our medium carbon al- 
loy steels are usually purchased as hot- 
rolled annealed bars, and are machined 
and heat treated without any interven- 
ing forging or normalizing operations. 
The Jominy: bars are run the same way: 
They are turned down to 1 in. round by 
4 in. long with a flanged end for hold- 
ing in the quenching fixture. They are 
heated to usual quenching temperature 
and end quenched in standard manner. 
Two opposite ¥%4-in. wide flats are ground 
the length of the bars. The hardness is 
taken along one of these as-quenched 
and the other after tempering at 800°F. 
Resulting data is plotted as shown on 
the accompanying chart except that the 
AISI range for the steel is not ordinarily 
put on. The chart is used for appraising 
the steel for any particular part. If 
hardenability is low, the steel is not used. 
We were never troubled with the hard- 
enability being too high. With relative- 
ly high hardness specified for many of 
our parts, the as-quenched hardness al- 
ways can be brought down to the de- 
sired level with a tempering temperature 
which is seldom above 1100°F and usual- 
ly lower. The higher tempering tem- 
peratures are preferred as it is well 
known that for a given hardness and 
strength they give improved ductility. 


Rerunning Hardenability Tests 


So far, we have received no steel or- 
dered to our hardenability specifications 
which failed to meet the specifications. 
When we do receive a lot of steel which 
falls below the hardenability specifica- 
tions, it is necessary to rerun a harden- 
ability test according to standard forg- 
ing and normalizing procedure before 
we feel justified in rejecting the steel. 
With steel as scarce as it is this year, 
however, who would reject a lot of steel 
so long as it has a little iron it it? 

Steel ordered before hardenability 
specifications were available, or before 
they were used, must be accepted if they 
come within the official analysis specifi- 
cations. Looking back over the records 
we find 2 or 3 per cent of our alloy steel 
would have been subject to rejection if 
it had been purchased to hardenability 
specifications. 

Occasionally the steel was for parts of 
small size or low hardness specifications, 
and it performed satisfactorily. When 
parts were larger or required higher 
hardness levels, it was necessary to shift 
the low hardenability steel to less crit- 
ical parts or risk expensive rejections of 
finished parts which failed to meet the 
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Only Thompson provides all 





these cost-saving developments! 


3. Automatic Wheel Truing 
(pioneered by Thompson). The 
stationary truer provides instant 
availability of the truing tool. 
All wheel head slides are now 
equipped with hydraulic wheel 
truing feeds, It is not necessary 
to disturb the work piece in 
order to true the wheel. 


4, Angular Wheel Truing (pi- 
oneered by Thompson), Attach- 
ment equipped with two truing 
tools, both sides of the included 
ansle are trued simultaneously. 
Universal motor with speed va- 
riation 5”to 40” p.m. controlled 
by governor insures accurate, 
smooth truing for fine finish 
and precision on work piece, 


snvestigate: .. 


Address Dept. 11 


THE THOMPSON GRINDER COMPANY, INC. 


5. Automatic Down Feed (ex- 
clusive Thompson feature). Feed 
cycle of .00025” to .004” is avail- 
able at each table reversal for 
plunge cutting or at each wheel 
head feed reversal, Feed mecha- 
nism has automatic trip—can be 
pre-set for size control from ele- 
vating hand wheel graduations, 
duplicating accuracy to ,0002”, 





SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Flame Hardened 
Bearings 
(Exclusive Thompson feature.) 
Wheel head slide ways are flame 
hardened and precision ground 





for permanent accuracy. 


(Exclusive Thompson feature.) 
Direct-powered wheel-head 
spindle of heat-treated alloy 
steel in silver-lined bearings is 
permanently vibration-free. 
Positive automatic pressure lub- 
rication is provided by pump 
inter-locked with spindle motor. 


Type C Grinder (36” x 36” x 96”) 
shown grinding ways of machine bed. 
Both flat and ‘‘vee’’ type wheels are 
mounted on wheel head spindle. 


6. Automatic Sparkout Con- 
trol (exclusive Thompson fea- 
ture). Allows table and wheel 
head to continue finishing cuts 
after automatic down feed de- 
vice has reached pre-determined 
size, At fixed time after work size 
is reached, table rapid traverses 
to loading position and stops 
automatically, Usually furnished 
in conjunction with automatic 
down feed, This device main- 
tains accurate duplication of 
dimensions and makes possible 
battery installations by releasing 
operator for loading other ma- 
chines. 


> - Anti-Friction Elevating Unit 
(exclusive Thompson feature). 
Friction between screw and nut 





is reduced 70% to permit accu- 
rate feeding to .0001”, Also min- 
imizes effort of moving saddle 
assembly when making new set- 
ups without power elevation. 
Permits inexperienced operators 
to finish work by following 
handwheel graduations. 


8. Double-Length Bed (exclu- 
sive Thompson feature). Mas- 
sive double-length solid-cast 
beds are provided with heavy 
cross-section and numerous ribs 
at vital points to provide abso- 
lute rigidity for table. 
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One wallop of the press produces this Alcoa Aluminum impact extrusion 
—a handle for the Marsh Fountain Stencil Brush. Quite a contrast to 
the tedious, time-consuming five draws required to make the heavy metal 
part they previously used. 

The fluted outer surface not only dresses up the product, but also pro- 
vides a nonslip grip. The thick base—four times the thickness of the side 
wall—takes the punishment meted out when a workman decides to drive 
a nail with it. 

You’re many steps nearer the finished product when you start with an 
Alcoa Aluminum impact extrusion. To learn how they’ll fit your processes, 
get in touch with the nearby Alcoa office. Or write ALUMINUM CoMPANY 
or America, 2112 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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specified hardness, Sometimes steel near 
the low side of the hardenability range, 
but still within it, may be unsuited for’ 
parts which require relatively high hard- 
ness. If this occurs, steel specifications 
should be changed to a material having 
a higher minimum hardenability—either 
by specifying a steel with higher carbon 
or more equivalent alloy content. The 
specified steel should have sufficient 
hardenability to always reach the hard- 
ness range of the parts involved, even 
when at the bottom of the standard 
hardenability range. 


Carbon Content Raised 


We found it advisable in many cases 
to raise the carbon content of steel for 
larger and hizgher-hardness parts. Some- 
times this was done when substitutions 
were necessary, like substituting 9445 
rather than 9440 for 4140. At other 
times the carbon was raised in the same 
grade of steel—like 4142 for 4140—if 
occasional lots of steel barely meet the 
hardness requirements. 

We have no complaints about NE 
type triple alloy steels, provided they 
have sufficient hardenability. At present 
—with the same carbon content—9400 
series steel has lower hardenability than 
4100 series. Those in the 8600 and 
8700 series come closer. If any of these 
series were modified to have equally 
good or better hardenability at an equal- 
ly low cost, we would be quite willing 
to use them. We never used a satisfac- 
tory substitute for 4340 steel, although 
limited tests indicate that a steel like 
9845 might be quite suitable if it were 
more readily available. 

Jominy hardenability tests of carburiz- 
ing grade alloy steels in the uncarburized 
condition are used, but they are given 
no draw like the higher carbon steels. 
These tests are less helpful than they 
are on the higher carbon steels. The 
analyses and grain* size have an impor- 
tant bearing on distortion, retained aus- 
tenite, etc., and are probably more im- 
portant than they are in the higher car- 
bon steels. 

Jominy type tests may be run on speci- 
mens under 1 in. diameter. The stand- 
ard Jominy quenching fixture with %-in. 
orifice may be used on specimens as 
small as %-in. diameter without the 
water hitting the sides. However, we 
do not ordinarily run such tests. The 
usual procedure on these small diameter 
medium carbon alloy steels is to oil 
quench a piece a few inches long and 
record its hardness as quenched and 
after an 800°F draw. Unless it is ex- 
ceptionally low alloy steel there is little 
trouble with these small diameters ex- 
cept that decarburization may be rela- 
tively more severe than with some larger 
diameters. 

In conclusion, we found Jominy hard- 
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New Rapid-Roller Conveyors 


Handles Boxes - Crates - Cans 
Kegs - Drums - Lumber 


Rapid-Roller Conveyor can easily adapt itself to your material 
handling problem, do the job quickly, and pay for itself by elimi- 
nating old-fashioned hand-moving methods. 


Rapid-Roller will move anything with one firm, free-running sur- 
face such as cans with chimes, kegs, drums, light steel bars, angles 
or lumber. 


Rapid-Roller’s unique frame and roller construction combines 
sturdiness with minimum weight. The frame is made of 12-gauge 
steel . . . cross-braced and arc-welded. Will carry 800 to 1,000 
lbs., recommended maximum weight distributed over a 10° section. 





The exclusive new inner design of the roller includes a 
steel tube spanner bushing with hexagon-shaped ends 
which houses the roller axle and locks the inner race of 
the bearing to prevent its turning while rollers are rotating. 
This permits simple removal of the axle itself from the con- 
veyor frame when changing spacing of rollers. 
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Our engineering Service 
and Research Laboratory is 
‘maintained to solve your 
abrasive problems. Use it 
freely and frequently. 


Let us give you the 
benefit of our exper- 
ience in the speeding 
of production that 
can be accomplished 
withKeystone Wheels 
engineered to fit 


your job. 


Plan a grinding session 
with a Keystone applica- 
tion engineer in the neor 
future. He will be avail- 


able at your convenience. 


. 
REYSTONE 

ABRASIVE WHEEL 
INCORPORATED 
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, enability testing of medium carbon alloy 


steels very useful—more useful as a rule 
than chemical analysis. It is less useful 
on carburizing grade steel. There is little 
trouble in substituting one alloy steel 
for another providing the substitute steel 
has equally great hardenability. We 
feel that carbon content has sometimes 
been undesirably low and should be high 
enough so that medium carbon alloy steel 
parts will be within the specified hard- 
ness range after tempering well above 
800°F. 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
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Handling Bar Stock 


(Concluded from Page 111) 
distance between forks should be greater 
than width of scale. This permits forks to 
clear sides of scale when bars are placed 
on scale. After weight is recorded, forks 
are raised and bars taken off scale. If 
platform scales are used, pre-weighed 
skids or lengths of wood should be 
placed on scale so that when bars are 
dropped, there will be sufficient clear- 
ance between the bars and scale _plat- 
form to permit truck forks to be with- 
drawn before load is weighed. After 
weighing, the truck forks are inserted 
between platform and bars, forks raised, 
and bars removed. If a platform scale 
of large capacity is used, the fork truck 
and load can be weighed together. If 
this is done, weight of truck should be 
known so that it can be deducted from 
gross weight, 

The fork truck is especially valuable 
when bars are to be placed in racks. Truck 
with several bars on the forks may be 
driven parallel to rack with bars facing 
into desired section of rack. In this posi- 
tion, bars can be pushed in by hand. 
Larger bars may be dropped by fork truck 
on rollers placed in front of rack. Truck 
then faces bars and pushes them into 
rack. With forks, 
truck can rack bars as shown in Fig. 4. 


special fixtures on 


Here a specially designed bar-handling 
rig enables fork truck to carry bars into 
yard rack and push bars into racks. All 
heavy work is done by fork truck. 
Bracket at rear of the rig balances load 
against weight of truck. 

Where spindle racks are used, bars can 
be racked a bundle at a time. Bundle 
is placed at end of forks, forks are raised 
over empty section of rack, and lowered 
between spindles. Ends of bars catch 
on spindles and forks drop free. 

Hoists are one of the most useful types 
of bar stock handling equipment. Yard 
cranes, boom hoists, jib cranes, or car 
cranes, can be used. Value of the hoist 
lies in fact it can carry loads in and out of 





places not accessible to fork trucks. How- 
ever, since the hoist’s power is for 
vertical lifting, it should not be used 
for any heavy sideways pulling. 

A hoist can be dangerous in hauling 
bar stock, if care is not exercised. Pre- 
cautionary steps should become routine. 
Two men should operate a hoist, one 
to guide and steer the hoist, the other 
to guide and steer. load. Bars should 
be bundled before being moved. Load 
being carried should be considerably 
lighter than rated capacity of sling or 
chain. Load chain should always have a 
lower capacity than hoist chain or wire 
rope. Thus, if anything gives it will 
be the load chain and not the hoist 
itself. Load should always be as close 
to floor as is convenient for men moving 
it. It is dangerous to lift loads over 
racks, saws, and people. Loads should 
be headed down the aisle not across. 

Hoists are useful not only in carrying 
bars from one place to another and in 
unloading bar stock from freight cars or 
trucks, but also in racking bar stock. 
Depending on type of hoist used, a 
number of racking operations can be 
accomplished: (1) Heavy bars can be put 
into racks by using a hoist alone. Bar 
is raised till it faces into rack. Hoist 
is then directed toward rack and bar 
carried into rack as far as it will go. 
Hoist is lowered to permit chains to be 
moved toward end of bar. Hoist is raised 
and bar pushed in. This is repeated till 
(2) Flat or square stock 
How- 


bar is in rack. 
can be handled like heavy bars, 
ever, where several bars are being put 
into the rack at one time, bars should 
be held flat in a sling. 


General Precautions 


Bars should never be left flush on the 
floor. There must be space for gripping 
by hand, inserting a chain or sling, or 
for prongs of a fork truck. Wooden 
spacers should be made standard equip- 
ment where bars stock is stored. Ade- 
quate provision should be made _ to 
prevent bars from slipping or rolling. 
Where bars are on the floor on dunnage, 
upright wooden posts should be nailed 
on ends of blocks to prevent bars from 
rolling onto floor. Wagons and trucks 
for bar stock should have 
sides or stakes to. prevent bars from 
spilling. When bars are carried on prongs 
of fork trucks, the prongs always should 
be tilted back. Bundles of bar stock 
should always be separately blocked, as 
it is very difficult to extract one bundle 
from the group where there is little 
room for insertion of a sling or chain. 
Rows of bars or bundles should be sepa- 
rated by lengths of board. 

Under all circumstances where bar 
stock is being handled, great emphasis 
must be placed on safety. 


removable 
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If high operating and maintenance costs are pushing up 
your overhead figures on motive power operation, better 
check against the amazing cost figures that are coming 
in from satisfied users of Whitcomb Locomotives all over 
the world. 


In the many unsolicited letters received, aside from 
instances of brilliant performance and amazing durability 
over years of service, users report very definite savings in 
fuel and oil consumption and in maintenance and repair 
costs. 


Often these net annual savings represent as much as 
30% of the original cost of the Whitcomb Locomotive. 
At that rate Whitcomb Locomotives pay for themselves 
within a few years. And they will keep right on piling 
up savings long after the purchase price is forgotten. 


Diesel-Electric 25 tons to 95 tons. 
Diesel-Mechanical 3 tons to 40 tons. 
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Heat Treating Aluminum 


(Continued from Page 79) 
how much copper is in the still molten 
portion of the material. In fact, such 
diagrams are called constitutional dia- 
grams. 

First we extend a horizontal dotted 
line left from Point 3 to Curve B (which 
represents the temperature at which 
freezing is completed for the different 
compositions). Then from the point 
where we strike Curve B, we run a 
vertical line to the base. Here the 
copper scale tells us that the alloy that 
completes freezing out at 1160° F con- 
tains about 1% per cent copper. So now 
we know that at Point 3, the crystals 
forming at Point 3 contain 1% per cent 
copper. 

To find the copper ‘content of the still 
molten portion, we run a horizontal line 
to the right from Point 3 to Curve A— 
the curve that indicates the beginring of 
freezing, At the point where this line 
strikes Curve A is the amount of copper 
in the alloy just beginning to freeze. 
By extending a vertical line from this 
point on Curve A to the base scale, we 
find that the molten material contains 
about 15 per cent copper. 

At lower temperatures (between Point 
83 and Point 4), the crystals just forming 
will contain more and more copper. Like- 
wise, the remaining molten material will 
also contain a greater percentage of cop- 
per. Thus as the temperature falls, the 
material freezing out of solution at any 
particular moment corresponds to the al- 
loy of aluminum and copper that freezes 
at that particular temperature. This 
“differential freezing” was first pointed 
out under that heading in last week's 
article. 

Thus at any point between Curve A 
and Curve B, we have a mixture of solid 
particles and still molten liquid. The solid 
particles consist of aluminum with a cer- 
tain amount of copper dissolved in them. 
When one metal remains dissolved in 
another like this, the combination is 
called a “solid solution.” 

Diffusion: At Point 4, all the material 
has solidified. By extending a horizontal 
line to the right to Curve A, we note that 
the very last crystals to solidify con- 
tained about 26 per cent copper, while 
the very first crystals to solidify (at Point 
2) contained practically pure aluminum. 
So at Point 4 we have grains whose 
center consists of almost pure aluminum 
crystals and whose extreme outer surface 
is formed of crystals having 26 per cent 


copper. The entire copper content or’ 


average throughout the entire grain, 
however, is 3 per cent, since we can 
have no more or no less than the 3 per 
cent with which we started. 

Now let’s go somewhat below Curve 
B to say 1018° F—Point 5—and hold 
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REFRACTORY 
HEARTH ROLLERS 2500 


THE NEW IDEA IN EFFICIENT HANDLING OF 
MATERIAL THROUGH HIGH TEMPERATURE 
ROLLER HEARTH FURNACE. 






Pat. applied for 


Long roller life— heavier hearth loads -- NO 
CRANKSHAFTING when rollers are stopped— 
continuous or batch operation—2500° F or 
more operating temperatures — sectionalized 
roller construction simplifies maintenance. 


— 


All new features in the "GASMACO" refractory 
roller hearth furnace. This new roller develop- 
ment plus the patented refractory radiant heat- 
ing tubes are engineered in “"GASMACO” in- 
‘dustrial furnace equipment. 









Phone, write or wire for full partic- 
ulars. Designers and fabricators of 
all types of industrial heating and 
handling equipment. Our engineers 
are available at any time to aid 
you with your furnace problems. 


THE GAS MACHINERY CO. 


16100 WATERLOO ROAD + TELEPHONE: KEnmore 1130 
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yo OTHER FLOOR PLATE 
| MAKES STAIR TREADS SO SAE 


Slippery stair treads cause many serious falling accidents, and man- 
agement pays the bills when workers are injured or when accidents 
interfere with production. Guard your workers against slipping and 
falling and increase your operating efficiency by installing AW 
Super-Diamond Floor Plates throughout your plant. The exclusive 
Super-Diamond Pattern provides maximum skid resistance and gives 
men's feet a firm steady grip. 

The engineered design has no corners to collect dirt. Water drains 
and dries quickly and it is easy to clean with hose, brush or mop. The 
readily matched pattern makes overnight installations practical, with 
minimum cutting waste. Join the throng of architects, builders, product 
engineers and the purchasing agents who insist on AW Super-Diamond 
Floor Plates for safety and economy. 

Free—A 16 page booklet 1-29 giving helpful information on weight per square 
foot, and maximum sizes. Alon Wood Steel Company, Conshohocken, Penna. 
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the material at this temperature while 
we examine what is happening. At any 
position below Point 4, the material is 
a solid. But that does not mean that 
more changes do not occur. 

To understand this last statement, we 
must go back to a fundamental. Any 
metal can exist in at least three different 
states—vapor, liquid or solid. In addi- 


~ 


tion, many common metals appear in 
more than one solid form. These differ- 
ent forms are known as phases, 

The aluminum-copper alloys we are 
studying have four phases—a complete- 
ly liquid phase in the chart above Curve 
A, a second phase consisting of solid 
particles in molten material in the area 
between Curve A and Curve B, a third 
phase in the area below Curve B and 
to the left of Curve C where the material 
is a solid, and a fourth phase in the area 
below Curve B and to the right of Curve 
C where the material is also solid but 
in a different form as will be explained. 

But let’s get back to see what happens 
when we hold the temperature at Point 
5—1018° F. At this comparatively high 
temperature, the phenomena we called 
solid diffusion (explained under homo- 
genizing last week) proceeds at a com- 
paratively rapid rate. This means that 
the fairly large amounts of copper near 
the grain boundaries diffuse rapidly in- 
ward throughout all portions of the grain 
so that it is not long before every crystal 
in the grain contains the same amount of 
copper—3 per cent in our example. 

Point 5 can be said to be typical of 
any point between Point 4 and Point 6 
in that anywhere in this range, the cop- 
per will diffuse throughout the entire 
structure if the temperature is held for a 
sufficient period of time. Of course, the 
diffusion progresses more rapidly at the 
higher temperatures, which means that a 
shorter period of time would be required 
for complete diffusion at those tempera- 
tures—again emphasizing the importance 
of time in the heat-treating cycle. 

Precipitation: Curve C is the line in- 
dicating the beginning of the formation 
of a compound containing copper and 
aluminum called copper  aluminide 
(CuAl,). This compound starts to sepa- 
rate or precipitate out of the material at 
any temperature below Point 6—920° F 
for the 3 per cent alloy under considera- 
tion. This precipitation of a solid from 
out of another solid was mentioned pre- 
viously in our discussion of precipitation. 

At Point 7, more copper has separated 
out as copper aluminide. In fact at this 
temperature (around 850° F) about 99 
per cent of the material is in the form 
of a copper aluminum alloy containing 
2% per cent copper, the remainder or 
other %-per cent of copper being in the 
copper aluminide particles which have 
precipitated out of the copper-aluminum 
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explaining graphically how 
the payroll savings plan 
works . . . goals to save for, 
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for the maintenance of a strong, secure economy — today and tomorrow! 
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You gain a double advantage when you 
use aluminum bronze rods — extruded 
by Ampco — for producing machined 
parts such as are illustrated. 






















(1.) Ampco aluminum bronze offers ex- 
ceptional resistance to corrosion, wear, 
impact, and fatigue—and stands up under 
difficult conditions. 


(2.) With extruded stock, sizes closely 
parallel most requirements — reducing 
waste — cutting machining time and cost. 
You have no rejections due to flaws, be- 
cause of the smoother surface finish and 
compact grain structure, 


At Ampco, two grades of Ampco Metal 
and two grades of Ampcoloy are regularly 
produced in extruded form. These rods, 
in’ a variety of sizes, are ready for im- 
mediate shipment . . . ready to help you 
give your customers a better product. 
Write for Bulletin 64A. 


Ampco Metal, Inc. 
Department S-8 Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 
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alloy and now exists between crystals and 
between grains. The other 1 per cent of 
material is in the form of copper alumi- 
nide. This now contains about %-per 
cent of the total amount of copper, which 
of course is still 3 per cent since we have 
not added or taken away any of the 
original copper. At Point 8, Fig. 12, still 
more copper has precipitated out in the 
form of copper aluminide. 

To develop maximum strength in the 
aluminum alloys, it is necessary to con- 
trol carefully the size and distribution 
of the material precipitated out as it is 
this material which affords the added 
strength (due to keying, etc.) as previously 
explained. 

Controls, Quenching: Now let’s exam- 
ine how heat treatments are used for 
strengthening the aluminum alloys and 
see what controls are employed to bring 
about the proper size and distribution 
of the precipitated particles. 

First step is to bring the aluminum 
alloy up to the specified temperature, 
which will lie somewhere between Curve 
B and Curve C on the constitution dia- 
gram for the particular alloy under con- 
sideration. A whole series of constitu- 
tion diagrams for various aluminum al- 
Icys will be found in the Metals Hand- 
book. A diagram for aluminum-copper 
alloys, similar to our Fig. 12, can be 
found there. 

Purpose of this first step is to dissolve 
the precipitated constituents, so they can 
later be re-precipitated in the form 
wanted. The material must be held at 
the specified temperature for a sufficient 
period of time for this dissolving action 
to occur’ throughout all portions of the 
piece being treated. This maintaining 
“at temperature” for the specified length 
of time is called soaking and constitutes 
the second step in the heat-treating cycle. 

The third step is to cool the work 
rapidly (quench) by plunging the part in- 
to cold water. Purpose of suddenly drop- 
ping the temperature of the part in this 
manner is to prevent certain constituents 
from precipitating out, which they would 
do if cooled slowly. Here slow cooling 
would also tend to produce a precipitate 
consisting of large particles instead of 
the type we want. 

Quenching from any particular tem- 
perature range tends to retain in the 
metal the structure present just before 
quenching. Thus quenching not only 
prevents the precipitation of certain con- 
stituents that we do not want to precipi- 
tate at that time, but it also helps control 
the constituents that we do want out of 
solution. 

Purpose of the entire heat-treating cycle 
is to develop the right kind of precipi- 
tate in the right place in the metal struc- 
ture. The precipitate we want should be 
of the “gritty” type rather than the “ball 
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bearing” type, as previously explained, 
in order to provide the maximum resis- 
tance to slippage of crystals. Also the 
precipitate must be uniformly distributed 
in extremely minute particles between 
crystals where it can exert maximum 
keying effect, rather than outside the 
grains or along grain boundaries. 

Aging: The fast cooling to near room 
temperature upon quenching produces a 
supersaturated condition where the ma- 
terial has already dissolved in it more 
of the constituents than it normally can 
carry in solution at that temperature. 
Such a condition obviously is unstable. 
The result is that certain constituents 
begin to separate out or precipitate from 
the main miss of the aluminum alloy. 

This precipitation occurs at room tem- 
perature with many of the aluminum al- 
loys and this acticn then is known as 
natural aging, Certain other alloys must 
be heated slightly to bring this precipi- 
tation to completion within a reasonable 
length of time. This is called artificial 
aging. In either case, this controlled re- 
precipitation is aimed at providing the 
correct size, character and distribution of 
the precipitated particles in the aluminum 
to produce maximum strength and other 
mechanical properties that may be de- 
sired, 

It should be pointed out that alumi- 
num alloys hardened in this manner can 
be made soft and easily workable again 
by an annealing treatment. (However an- 
nealing alone will not p:oduce maximum 
workability in aluminum alloys that have 
been heat treated, for additional cold 
working and subsequent re-annealing is 
required in these instances.) Recom- 
mended annealing cycles are designed 
to produce a precipitate in the form of 
large particles outside the grains along the 
grain boundaries and not inside between 
crystals. In this manner, minimum key- 
ing effect results and the material is 
“soft” because the crystals easily slip 
along their slip plates. This redistribu- 
tion of the precipitate is in addition to 
the re-crystallization effect mentioned 
in our first discussion of annealing, that 
appeared in the first part of this article 
last week. 

It will be evident from the explanation 
presented here that it is necessary to 
follow closely the recommended heat- 
treating cycles in order to produce maxi- 
mum mechanical properties in the alu- 
minum alloy. Even slight variations from 
the recommendations can cause consid- 
erable difficulty. 

Recommended heat-treating cycles for 
the various aluminum alloys will be found 
in Parts IV and V, as will a more tech- 
nical discussion of these heat treatments 
and information on possible difficulties 
and their solution. 

(To be continued next week) 
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Geared—To Capacity Production 


| mai OF GEARS—-gears of 
many sizes and shapes, 
for a large variety of uses — 
are produced by Warner Gear 
Division, Borg-Warner Corpo- 
ration. Mass production of 
this sort entails numerous 
handling problems, many of 
which are effectively solved by 
a fleet of eleven Towmotors. 

On receiving docks, a single 
Towmotor handles all types of 
raw materials including 18- 
foot bar stock, keeps mate- 
rials flowing to production 
departments. In the shop, 
Towmotors tier 5600-lb. loads 
three high to triple storage 
space, provide a simple answer 
to the perplexing problem of 
transporting 1200-lb. cyanide 
pots from heat-treating to 
storage. One unit often does 
the work of a ten-man gang. 

In the shipping department, 
two Towmotors load 250,000 


lbs. of gears daily, in addition 
to supplying loads for three 
interplant trucks. And to Tow- 
motor’s record for versatility 
and capacity can be added 
economical operation . . . oper- 
ating costs for each unit total 
only \4 of the operator’s wage. 
For every handling problem, 
however unusual, there is an 
engineered solution...a 
solution based on Towmotor 
experience and “know-how” 
gained in solving handling 
problems in every industry. 
Send for your copy of the Tow- 
motor Lift Truck ANALYSIS 
GUIDE today. Towmotor 
Corporation, 1223 East 152nd 
Street, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


TAKE {T UP WITH 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 
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The Business Trend 


Production Edges Up to 
Another Postwar High 


GAINS in steel ingot, automobile, and electric power 
production pushed Sreev’s industrial activity to a new 
postwar high mark of 152 per cent (preliminary) in the 
week ended Aug. 17. This is a rise of 2 points over the 
previous week. 

In making gains, both steel ingot and automobile pro- 
duction reached new postwar levels. Steel ingot output 
was at 90 per cent of capacity, and automobile produc- 
tion totaled 88,560 passenger cars and trucks, compared 
with 77,825 in the week ended Aug. 10 and the previous 
postwar high mark of 84,720 in the week ended July 27. 

Reflecting the uptrend in industrial production, electric 
power output in the week ended Aug. 17 also reached 
a new postwar high level. 

Although the trend of industrial production has been 
upward, industrialists are keeping an apprehensive eye 
on the Great Lakes maritime strike in an effort to fore- 
see its ultimate effect on industry as a whole. 
COAL—Continued high output of bituminous coal is 
whittling down the production deficit incurred during the 
miners’ strike a few months ago, with the result that 
output this year through Aug, 10 is only 16.4 per cent 
below that for the corresponding period in 1945. Weekly 
production is running close to 12% million tons. 


PRICES—lInflationary movement of prices pushed the 







U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics index of wholesale prices 
in the week ended Aug. 10 up to 127.1 per cent of the 
1926 average. The current level is 20.5 per cent higher 
than at the end of the war. During the past two weeks, 
the index has advanced 2.4 per cent. ’ 

COST OF LIVING—The cost of living rose 1.4 per cent 
between Mar. 15 and June 15 and is now higher than 
at any time since January, 1921, according to the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 

BUILDING—The estimated value of building permits 
issued in 215 cities turned upward in July, following three 
successive monthly declines, Dun & Bradstreet Inc. re- 
ported. Aggregate permit valuations in July were 10.8 
per cent above those of June and 140 per cent higher 
than those of July, 1945. The approximate value of per- 
mits taken out in the 215 cities during the first seven 
months of 1946 was $1,700,819,182, the largest for any 
similar period since 1929 and almost three and one-half 
times the construction volume for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1945. 

RAILROADS—Advance reports from 86 Class I railroads, 
whose revenues represent 80.2 per cent of total operation 
revenues, indicate that railroad operating revenues in Jul) 
decreased 16 per cent under that month in 1945, accord- 
ing to the Association of American Railroads. This esti- 
mate covers only operating revenues and does not touch 
upon operating expenses, taxes, or final income results. 
Estimated freight revenues in July, 1946, were less than 
in July, 1945, by 13.1 per cent, while estimated passenger 
revenues decreased 26.4 per cent. 
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150 WEEKLY AVERAGE, 1936-1939 =100 150 
Based upon and weighted as follows: Steelworks Operations 35%; Electric Power Output 23%; 
140 Freight Car Loadings 22%; and Automobile Assemblies (Ward's Reports) 20%. 140 
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1945 1946 
The Index (see chart above): Latest Week (preliminary) 152 Previous Week 150 Month Ago 148 
Latest Prior Month Year 
INDUSTRY Period® Week Ago Ago 
Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity)§ ......................... 90 89 88 60 
Electric Power Distributed (mi:lion kilowatt hours) ... . . 4,422 4,412 4,293 3,939 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons)... . 2.050 2.042 2,116 1,915 
Petrcleum Production (daily av.—1!000 bbls.) ...........0.00000.... 4,843 4,821 4.937 4.934 
Construc’ion Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) .............. $129.1 $119.6 $121.6 $49.1 
Autonobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) .............. 88.560 77,825 80,985 11,205 
*Dates on request. §1946 weekly capacity is 1,762,381 net tons. 1945 weekly capacity was 1,831,636 net tons. 
TRADE 
Freight Carloadings (unit—1000 cars) ..............0.0.0 000. cc eens 905+ 899 921 653 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) ..................... 17 27 25 5 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars){ ..............0....... $28,353 $28,326 $28,241 $27,351 
Department Store Sales (change from like wk. a yr. ago){ . .. +29% + 30% + 26% —17% 
Preliminary. {Federal Reserve Board. 
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: FINANCE i a ae 
60 Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—millions) $11.092 $11,791 $13,076 $7.865 
39 Federal Gross Debt (billions) eos, $267.7 $267.5 $268.3 $263.0 
15 Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) . $17.4 $15.6 $17.8 $18.1 
34 Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands) 3,747 4,102 4,660 3,096 
1 Loans and Investments (billions)+ : $59.8 $60.7 $60.6 $63.1 
D5 United States Gov't. Obligations Held (millions) } $41,454 $42,296 $42,185 $46,771 
+Member banks, Federal Reserve System, 
PRICES 
53 STEEL’s composite finished steel price average $64.45 $64.45 $64.45 $58.27 
5 All Commoditiest ee ics 127.1 125.0 120.7 105.7 
51 Industrial Raw Materials} .........:............ 145.7 140.6 137.2 117.7 
17% Manufactured Productst + evens 121.3 120.6 115.3 102.0 
#Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926 = 100. 
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There’s no secret about the fact that recon- 
version has hit serious snags. There’s no one 
in industry that has escaped the chain of 
events which tied our hands. 

Back in ’41 and °42, and all during the war 
emergency, Levinson Steel Sales was able to 
maintain fairly comprehensive inventories. 
By anticipating requirements we were usually 
in position to adequately serve our customers 
in war industries. 


But in the present situation we have had no 
such opportunity. As with others in our 
industry, our inventory is at its lowest ebb. 
Hence we cannot offer our customers the 
usual wide range of items which they have 
been accustomed to expect from us. 

We ask only that you understand our 
position, and that you believe us when we 


say we are striving to do our very best under 


unusual conditions. 


LEVINSON STEEL SALES COMPANY 


te eT 


33 PRIDE ST., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


S33 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES PLATES» CHECKER PLATES* SHEETS* STRIP* HOT ROLLED AND COLD FINISHED BARS 
REINFORCING BARS... a/so APS PLASTEEL ROOFING* BATES OPEN STEEL FLOORING * THORN STEEL WINDOWS 
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HELPFUL LITERATURE 


1. — & Rail Equipment 

burgh Forgings Co. & Greenville Steel 
a cx Co.—64-page ~dlhanlg book entitled “A 
Pictorial Record of Pittsburgh Forgings Com- 
pany and the Greenville Steel Car Company” 
covers history, manufacturing facilities and war 
production of these companies. Plant scenes 
and typical products fabricated are shown. 


2. Diamond Wheels 

Diamonds & Tools Inc.—16-page illustrated 
bulletin describes metal bond and ceramic bond 
diamond wheels for industrial uses. Complete 
dimensional data, specifications, types and grades 
and price lists are included. 


3. Sealed Housings 

Electrical Equipment Div., Federal Electric 
Co.—4-page illustrated folder ‘“Fedelco-Sealing 
Service” presents design and manufacturing en- 
gineering service to manufacturers of electrical 
and mechanical devices for suitable enclosures, 
base, brackets and terminals. Devices can be 
sealed against humidity, fungus, insects and 
dust, 


4. Rod Selector Chart 

Eutectic Welding Alloys Corp.—18 x 23-inch 
wall chart for welders contains factual informa- 
tion on bonding and remelting temperatures for 
alloys as well as Brinell hardness. Strength in 
pounds per square inch of low temperature weld- 
ing alloys is covered. 


5. Limit Stops 

Electric Controller & Mfg. Co.—8-page illus- 
trated bulletin No. 1032 contains information on 
Youngstown safety limit stops for alternating 
and direct current materials handling cranes. 
Diagrams of various applications, sizes and 
standard features are included. 


6. Industrial Trucks 

Elwell-Parker Electric Co.—8-page illustrated 
catalog entitled “The Logistics of Bales” con- 
tains detailed discussions on selection of cor- 
rect type of container in relation to materials 
handling, space limitations and transportation. 
Bale shipping and packaging is covered pictor- 
ially and editorially. 


7. Multi-Stage Pumps 

Economy Pumps, Inc.—8-page illustrated cat- 
alog No. C-945 covers casings, impellers, bronze 
diaphragms, balancing devices, stuffing boxes, 
shafts, bearings, bed plates, and painting of split 
case multistage pumps. Outline drawings and 
diagrams are included for observation. 


8. Transfer Process 

Eastman Kodak Co.—4-page pocket sized 
folder ‘“Linagraph Transfer Process” reveals 
method of putting drawings on metal with pho- 
tographic speed and accuracy. Complicated 
drawings can be reproduced at rate of 1000 
square feet per hour with no chance of error. 
Process is pictorially presented. 


9. Chipping Hammer 

Ingersoll-Rand Co.—22 x 88-inch illustrated 
metal bound wall chart entitled “Easy Repair 
Operations for I-R Flapper Valve Chippers” 
graphically presents various parts of hammer 
and tools required for proper maintenance in 
plants, steel mills, foundry and shipyards. Clear- 
ances and settings are expressed in steel rule 
and micrometer values. 


10. Mill Type Shears 

Thomas Machine Mfg. Co.—8-page illus- 
trated bulletin No. 126 lists specifications of 
several mill type plate shears which are built 
in sizes to handle thicknesses of up to 8 inches 
and widths to 14 feet or more. 


11. Overhead Cranes 

American MonoRail Co.—8-page - illustrated 
bulletin No. MF-1 outlines development of 
MonoRail cranes during wartime to overcome 
various types of materials handling problems in 
variety of types of manufacturing plants. Ac- 
cessories for use with systems are described also, 


12. Plastics 


General Electric Co.—20-page illustrated cat- 
alog entitled “1 Plastics Avenue” covers science 
of plastics from beginning to present day matur- 
ity. Sections are devoted to research and devel- 
opment, design and engineering, mold making, 
manufacturing, compression molding, injection 
molding, lamination processes and low pressure 
molding. 


13. Weldments 


Weldry Div., Graver Tank & Mfg. Co.—19- 
page illustrated catalog ‘‘Weldments” offers 
comprehensive discussion of weldments as mod- 
ern metal fabrication method, Advantages, flex- 
ibility, requirements and comparative costs are 
included. 


14. Fastening Device 


B. F. Goodrich Co. — 10-page illustrated 
booklet entitled “Why a Rivet Went Nuts” 
describes Rivnut one-piece internally threaded 
and counterbored tubular rivet which can be 
upset or headed from one side and used as 
rivet, nut plate or both. Suggested applications 
are included. 


15. Tool Steels 


Crucible Steel Co.—80-page illustrated book- 
let entitled “‘Tool Steel for the Non-Metallurgist”’ 
explains characteristics of different types of 
tool steels and purpose for which each is best 
adapted. Suggestions for heat treatment are 
outlined. Tables give steels and corresponding 
Crucible brands. 


16. Chipping Hammers 


Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co.—12-page il- 
lustrated bulletin No. 75B, second edition, pre- 
sents information on 47 different sizes and styles 
of chipping, caulking and beading hammers. 
Suggested applications and accessories are listed. 


17. Pneumatic Equipment 


Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Div., Curtis Mfg. 
Co,—12-page bulletin and tear sheets present 
line of pneumatic equipment for wide range of 
industrial uses. Air compressors of all types and 
sizes are listed and specifications, construction 
features and applications are discussed. Price 
lists are included, 


18. Flexible Couplings 


American Flexible Coupling Co.—-32-page il- 
lustrated catalog No. 461 presents data and in- 
formation on American and Amerigear flexible 
couplings. Complete engineering data, specifica- 
tions and load factors as well as installation and 
operating data are included, 


19. Milling Machines 

Cincinnati Milling Machine Co.—12-page il- 
lustrated catalog No, M-1429-1 presents specifi- 
cations, construction features, standard equip- 
ment and dimensional drawings of plain and uni- 
versal milling machines. Spindle speeds, feeds, 
lubrication, controls, and mounting information 
is included, 


20. Electronic Heaters 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.—4-page illustrated 
bulletin No. B6372 explains application of vac- 
uum tube electronic heaters for both induction 
heating of metals and dielectric heating of non- 
metallic materials, How two types of heating 
operate and advantages of each are pointed out. 
Applications are indicated. Production setup of 
standard 20-kilowatt heater is shown, 


21. Diesel Engines 


Cooper-Bessemer Corp.—4-page illustrated 
bulletin No. L-31 describes type LS stationary 
diesel engines. Cross sectional views, graphs 
showing rating curve for operation and specifi- 
cations are given, Standard equipment is listed. 
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22. Flow Meters 


Bristol Co.—8-page illustrated bulletin No. 
F 1603 presents information on bellows-differen- 
tial flow meters including mechanical and elec- 
tric types and pneumatic transmissions. These 
meters use no mercury or liquid and require no 
lubrication. No part of meter-body shaft con- 
tacts measured fluid. 


23, Laboratory Units 


Refrigeration Div., Bowser, Inc.—4-page il- 
justrated bulletin describes laboratory units for 
testing and processing at temperatures as low as 
—100 F. Specifications of 15 models are in- 
cluded. 


24. Ball Bearings 


Bearings Company of America—44-page il- 
lustrated spiral bound engineering data book, 
fourteenth edition, describes ball bearings and 
allied products. Cpecifications and engineering 
data are included on all types of ball bearings. 
Descriptive index simplifies location of specific 
bearings for specified duty. 

25. Demineralizer 

Boder Scientific Co.—2-page illustrated bul- 
letin No. 111 describes Barnstead Bantam de- 
mineralizer for purifying water without use of 
heat, chemicals or electricity. Performance 
curves with hard and soft water are shown. 


26. Cranes & Monorails 


Abell-Howe Co.—12-page illustrated catalog 
describes overhead cranes and monorails for 
transportation of raw materials, work in prog- 
ress and finished goods and for economical stor- 
age. Complete materials handling service avail- 
able is outlined. Illustrations show numerous 
typical installations. 


27. Welding Electrodes 


Arcos Corp.—Fileable folding reference chart 
gives stainless steels by tradenames and pro~er 
Arcos alloy electrodes for welding each. Chrom- 
end electrodes for direct current reverse polar- 
ity welding and Stainlend electrodes for alter- 
nating and direct current welding are discussed. 
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sizes from 6 to 72 inches in sizes for gas washers, 
precipitators, boiler plants, coke plants, blast 
furnace gas mains, chemical and metallurgical 
plants. Design and construction features are 
outlined 


30. Time Switches 


Automatic Temperature Control Co.—4-page 
illustrated bulletin No. T-55 covers specially 
built time switches for volume users. Units 
for machines and process equipment where em- 
phasis must be placed on low cost units and 
volume are covered, Wiring diagrams and ap- 
plications for six types are shown, 


31. Plastics 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.—12-page 
illustrated brochure entitled ‘“‘Du Pont Plastics” 
covers Lucite acrylic resin, Polythene, nylon, 
BCM low pressure laminating resin, cellular 
cellulose acetate, Butacite, Pyralin and Plas- 
tacele plastics. Workability and characteristics 
of each are listed. 


32. Mill Products 

Ampco Metal, Inc.—16-page illustrated bul- 
letin No. 64B describes Ampco extruded rounds 
and shapes, rolled metal sheet, hollow bars and 
swaged rod. Material has exceptional resistance 
to wear, impact, fatigue and corrosion. Other 
features and characteristics are described in de- 


tail. 
33. Diesel Nozzle Tester 

Buda Co.—4-page illustrated bulletin No. 
1288 describes universal diesel nozzle tester, a 
low cost portable tool that will test all makes 
apd models of diesel nozzles and injectors. 
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34. Plastics 


Nixon Nitrate Works — 12-page illustrated 
bulletin “Colorful Nixon Plastics” lists proper- 
ties of cellulose nitrate rods, tubes and sheets, 
and cellulose acetate sheets. Typical uses are 


35. Alloy Iron & Steel Castings 


American Cast Iron Pipe Co. illus- 
trated spiral bound catalog and data book de- 
scribes centrifugally cast Acipco steel parts and 
tubes and industrial alloy iron castings. Speci- 
fications, characteristics and properties are cov- 
ered fully. Production data are included. 


36. Welding Electrodes 


Alloy Rods Co.—6-page bulletin No. NA7-45 
presents data on Nickel-Are electrodes for use 
in making machinable welds on cast iron. Re- 
quiring no preheating, they are suitable for all- 
position welding on either alternating or direct 
current. Other advantages are cited, 


37. Oxyacetylene Processes 


Air Reduction Sales Co.—30-page illustrated 
bulletin entitled “(New and Improved Oxyacety- 
lene Methods for Steel Foundries” describes 
oxyacetylene processes for speeding production 
in steel foundries. Removal of risers, gates and 
sprues; flame scarfing to remove padding where 
risers have been removed; flame gouging for 
removal of webs, fins and defects; and flame 
descaling of normalized and annealed castings 
are covered. 


38, Pumps 

John S. Barnes Corp.—Three catalog pages 
describe Roto-Blade pumps Nos, N-471-A, 
N-491-A and N-511-A. ‘These pumps are direct 
drive, flange mounted and have suction filter. 
Capacities range from 8.5 to 50 gallons per min- 
ute at 1200 revolutions per minute. Specifica- 
tions are covered, 


39. Materials Handling 


American Hoist & Derrick Co.—80-page il- 
lustrated general catalog form No. GC1 presents 
complete line of materials handling equipment, 
including blocks and sheaves, cane handling 
machines, cranes, material elevators, pile drivers, 
car pullers, derricks, hoists, marine deck ma- 
chinery, Handiwinches, Crosby wire rope clips 
and ditchers. 


40. Plating Supplies 

Udylite Corp. — 10-page folder ‘“Udylite 
Price Guide for Plating and Polishing Supplies” 
lists prices of plating salts, anodes, chemicals, 
accessories and polishing supplies. 


41, Gears & Gearing 


D. O. James Mfg. Co.—575-page illustrated 
catalog No. 1000 presents power saving infor- 
mation, engineering data, dimensions, rating 
tables and design and application data on cut 
gears, gear speed reducing transmissions and 
flexible couplings. One-hundred page engi- 
neering section includes technical information 
on gear design problems. 


42. Arc Welders 


General Electric Co.—20-page illustrated 
bulletin No. GEH-1334 presents engineering 
data, construction features and specifications of 
motor or belt-driven direct current arc welders. 
Eleven models are presented and instructions 
and parts lists are included. 


43. Buffing Compounds 

J. J. Siefen Co.—S-page bulletin “Spraying 
Compositions to Buffs” discusses development 
and application of spray method of applying 
buffing compounds to revolving wheels. Step- 
by-step procedure is outlined and various ap- 
plication methods explained. 


44. Potentiometer-Pyrometer 


Bailey Meter Co.—16-page illustrated bulle- 
tin No. 232 presents information on Pyrotron 
electronic potentiometer pyrometer which is re- 
corder-controller continuously recording one or 
two temperatures on circular 24-hour chart. 
Design, construction, specifications, performance 
data and standard charts available are discussed. 
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Steel Supply to Consumers 


Better Despite Shortages 


Week 
Ended Same Week 
. . g 9 1 ge 5 - 
Lack of scrap and pig iron threaten to cut down Aug. 24 Change 1945 1944 
Pittsburgh 97 15 50 90.5 
present high rate but mills continue to hold posi- Chicago 92.5 None 80.5 97.5 
, : Eastern Pa 8] None 70 93.5 
tion . . . Some prices are advanced Youngstown 88 None 72 92 
Wheeling 85 8.5 96 92 
A : , Cleveland 90 1S 77 90 
ALTHOUGH steel producers generally are still well be- Buffalo 86 2.5 62.5 90.5 
4 . ~ a B ) than 938 , 95 95 
hind on their commitments, flow of steel to consumers and New Ei: srt aa y oa oo 
jobbers is at peak for the year to date. How much longer Cincinnati 84 5 8 $8 
cs ° . ‘ ° St. Le s 54.5 None 65 87 
present rate of shipments will be maintained or increased, = 86 “wee - 39 
will depend in large measure on supply of raw materials, Estimated national 
rate 89 1 70 95 


particularly scrap, and the outlook is not promising. With 
overall supply of these materials as acute as ever and with 
consumers’ stocks at the lowest point reached since before 
the war indications point to a decline in steel production 
unless new remedial measures can be applied promptly, 
especially with regard to scrap, on the price of which deal- 
ers and Washington continue at odds. 

Plate production in some districts, curtailed for weeks 
because of pig iron and scrap shortages, has declined fur- 
ther and an important producer now operating at 40 to 50 
per cent is considering suspending entirely within a week 
or two. 

The situation in pig iron shows some signs of better- 
ment, temporarily at least, with two eastern stacks chang- 
ing from foundry grades to basic, giving steel mills in that 
area a better supply of iron. At the same time scrap sup- 
ply is smaller. 

Maritime Commission has definitely advised shipbuild 
ers of the abandonment of plans to go ahead on construc- 
tion of two superliners for the Pacific trade. Bids were to 
have been taken Sept. 20, each ship to take 18,000 tons of 
steel, including 12,000 tons of plates. Also plans for go- 
ing ahead at present on three liners for the Mediterranean 
trade, on which Bethlehem Steel Co. is low, have been 
given up. 

In spite of difficulties in maintaining production in the 
face of shortages the industry is maintaining a high level. 
The estimated national rate for last week receded only 1 
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Market Summary 





DISTRICT STEEL RATES 


(Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
in Leading Districts) 


Based on weekly steelmaking < ipacity of 
1,762,381 net tons for 1946; 1,831,636 tons 
for 1945; 1,791,287 tons for 1944. 











point to 89 per cent of capacity, after establishing a high 
the prior week, best since July of last year. Eight of the 
districts showed slight declines, in most cases because of 
necessity for furnace repair, though some resulted from 
lack of scrap and pig iron. Pittsburgh declined 1% points 
to 97 per cent, Cleveland 1% points to 90, Buffalo 2% 
points to 86, Wheeling 8% points to 85, Detroit 4 points to 
56, Cincinnati 5 points to 84, Birmingham 6 points to 93 
and New England 4 points to 86. Unchanged rates were 
maintained at Chicago 92% per cent, Youngstown 88, St. 
Louis 54%, eastern Pennsylvania 81 and West Coast 84. 

Prices of fire clay, silica and ladle brick have been ad- 
vanced $4 to $6 per thousand to make up for increased 
manufacturing costs, as OPA control has been lifted. Prices 
on magnesite and basic brick continue unchanged from 
recent levels. Office of Price Administration has allowed 
an increase of $1.75 per ton on soil pipe, which producers 
say takes this product out of the red by a slight margin. 
On revival of OPA the price was rolled back to the June 30 
level and this resulted in relatively little being produced. 
As this product is important in the housing program the 
price relief was granted to assure larger supply. 

Maximum operation of the Great Lakes fleet during the 
remainder of the season will be necessary to assure an 
adequate supply of iron ore to carry the industry over to 
the opening of the shipping season next spring. Any seri- 
ous interruption due to the Maritime Union’s strike could 
result in a shortage. However, stocks of Lake Superior 
ore at furnaces and docks on Aug. 1 were slightly higher 
than a year ago, being 30,438,615 gross tons, compared 
with 29,485,221 tons at the same date last year. Con- 
sumption is increasing, that of July being 6,423,035 tons, 
compared with 4,994,936 tons in June and nearly equal 
to the 6,532,273 tons smelted in July, 1945. 

With OPA ceilings unchanged, average composite prices 
of iron and steel products are steady at the levels pre- 
vailing the past few weeks. Finished steel composite is 
$64.45, semifinished steel $40.60, steelmaking pig iron 
$27.50 and steelmaking scrap $19.17. 














MARKET PRICES 
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Month Ago 

Aug. 24 Aug. 17 Aug.10 July, 1946 
Finished Steel . $64.45 $64.45 $64.45 $64.45 
Semifinished Steel . 40.60 40.60 40.60 40.60 
Steelmaking Pig Iron .... 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 
Steelmaking Scrap ...... 19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 


Wire rods, No. 5 to ¥a-inch, Pitts. . 


] ted in cents pound an 
cent oe. tee Pricing-on rails was changed to net ton basis as of Feb. 15 1946. 


Semifinished Steel Bars 
Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars and Bar-Size Shapes 
base, rerolling under 3-in.: Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Chicago, 


Carbon Stee! Ingots: Fob mill 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham base, 20 





quality standard analysis, $33 

tons one size, 2.50c; Duluth, base, 2.60¢; De- 
Alloy Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buf- troit, del., 2.60c; eastern Mich., 2.65e; New 
falo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon; uncrop, York, del., 2.86c; Phila., del., 2.86c; Gulf ports, 
$48.69 a a Pac., ports, dock, 3.15c¢. (Sheffield 

ee orp. m ‘ > ° H 
Rerolling, Billets, Blooms, Slabs: Pittsburgh, Joslyn Mfe. ih tenie Gon Lh Ry pony 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Sparrows 
Point, Birmingham, Youngstown, $39; Detroit, Rail Steel Bars: Same prices as for hot-rolled 
iel,, $41: Duluth (billets), $41: Pac. ports (bil- carbon cars except base is 5 tons. 
lets), S51. (Andrews Steel Co., carbon slabs, 
‘ : sgt : > “pee Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Youngs- 
oO } ste . el & ire o., $41, Ster- id 

ine Th; Geante Eien Oneal +h $47 neat town, Chicago, Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, 
tons slabs from D.P Cc mill Geneva Steel Co Bethlehem, base 20 tons one size, 2.921¢; De- 
$58. 7 P vorts. ) . : 4 troit, del., 3.021c. (Texas Steel Co. may use 
paregis Ee: ee Chicago base price as maximum fob Fort 
Forging Quality Blooms, Slabs, Billets: Pitts- Worth, Tex., price on sales outside Texas, 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Oklahoma. ) 
Birmingham, Youngstown, $47; Detroit, del., , 

: ° ; . AISI (*Basic AISI (*Basic 
aay i $49; forging billets fob Series 0-H) Series 0-H) 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote carbon forging bang Lie eae ox — =. 3: “3 — 
billets $50 gross ton at established basing 2500... | * 3759 Tye ies 2/326 
points; Follansbee Steel Corp., $49.50 fob To- 3000 Jj hug 0.541 bia * 6.379 
et a a ee | ae... .. << 5130 or 5152... 0.494 
ports. eee St 6120 or 6152... 1.028 
Alloy Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 6145 or 6150... 1.298 
cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, 3400.......... 3.462 oo eee 0.703 
$58.43; del. Detroit $60.43; eastern Mich. 4000 0.487 es secate as 0.757 
$61.43. 4100 (.15-.25 Mo) ome TS scenes 1.407 

(.20-.30 Mo) 

Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Canton, Sparrows Point, ae. ® Add 0.25 for acid open-hearth; 0.50 electric. 
$38. (Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., ans- a 

Cold-Finished Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
field, O., carbon sheet bars, $39, fob mill.) cago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base, 20,000- 
Skelp: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Sparrows Point, 39,999 lb, 3.10c; Detroit, 3.15¢; Toledo, 3.25c. 
Youngstown, Coatesville, Ib, 2.05c. Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Wire Rods: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base, 3.625c; Detroit, 
Birmingham, No. 5—y, in. inclusive, per 100 _ dél., 3.725c, eastern Mich., 3.755c. 
Ib, $2.30. Do., over ¥)—-in., incl., $2.45; Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh, 
Galveston, base, $2.40 and $2.55, respectively. Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 
Worcester add $0.10; Pacific ports $0.50. rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base, 2.35c; 
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COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 






Three One Five 
Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
May, 1946 Aug.,1945 Aug., 1941 


$63.54 $58.27 $56.73 
40.60 37.80 36.00 
25.50 24.00 23.00 
19.17 19.17 19.17 


Finished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on sheets,strips, bars, plates, shapes, wire, nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe. 
Semifinished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire rods. Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite:— 
Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown’ Steelworks Scrap 
Composite:—Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel prices at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. Finished steel, 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


net tons; others, gross tons. 


Finished material (except tin plate) and wire rods, cents per Ib; coke, dollars per net ton; others, dollars per gross ton. 
Finished Material Pig Iron 
Aug. 24, July, May, Aug., Aug. 24, June, Apr July 
1946 946 1946 1945 1946 «11946 = 194 1945 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh ...... .. 2500 280¢ 280c 2.25¢ Bessemer del. Pittsburgh $29.77 $29.69 $27.69 $26.19 
Steel pars, Philadelphia ............ 2.86 2.86 2.82 2.57 Basic, Valley . ae. 28.00 : 24.50 
Steel bars, Chicago .... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.25 Basic, eastern del. Philadelphia aaa 29.93 29.93 27.84 26.34 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.10 No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh. N. & S. pee. - 29.27 29.19 27.19 25.69 
Shapes, Thiladelphia 2.48 2.48 2.465 2.215 No. 2 foundry, oO a 28.50 28.50 26.50 25.00 
Shapes, Chicago 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.10 Southern No. 2, Birmingham ........ 24.88 24.88 22.88 21.38 
Plates, Pittsburgh 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.25 Southern No. 2 del. Cincinnati ...... 28.94 28.94 26.94 25.44 
Plates, Philadelphia 2.558 2.558 2.55 2.30 No. 2 fdry., del. Philadelphia ....... 30.43 30.43 28.34 26.84 
Plates, Chicago ee 2.50 2.50 2.25 EO TIRE sos oxccescapacccsss SEO 28.50 26.50 25.00 
Sheets, hot rolled, Pittsburgh ...... 2.425 2.425 2.425 2.20 Malleable, Chicago .................. 28.50 28.50 26.50 25.00 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh ...... 3.275 3.275 3.275 3.05 Charcoal, low phes., fob Lyles, Tenn. 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh .... 4.05 4.05 4.05 3.70 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh ; 28.69 28.69 26.69 25.19 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary Pe 2.425 2.425 2.20 Ferromanganese, fob cars, Pittsburgh 140.00 140.00 140.00 140.33 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 3.275 3.275 3.275 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary 4.05 4.05 4.05 3.70 Scra 
Hot-rolled strip, over 6 to 12-in., Pitts. 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.10 p 
Cold-rolied strip, Pittsburgh .. . && 3.05 3.05 rae Heavy melting steel, No. 1, Pittsburgh $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 
Bright basic, bess. wire, Pittsburgh. 3.05 3.05 eed ps Heavy melt, steel, a . 18.75 127 ren oo 
Wire na‘is, Pittsburgh . . .3.75 3.75 74 aD Heavy melting steel, Chicago ........ 18.75 1875 1875 1875 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh.. $5.25 $5.25 $5. $5. Rails for rolling, Chicago ........... 22.25 22.25 22.25 22.25 
" a eT A” ea ere 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Semifinished Material <em 
. Pittsburgh, Chicago .... $38.00 $38.00 $38.00 $36.00 oKxe 
| sabe, Pittsburgh, Chicago See 39.00 39.00 36.00 Connellsville, furnace ovens... $8.75 $8.75 $7.50 $7.50 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh ... 39.00 39.00 39.00 36.00 Connellsville, foundry ovens. . .. 8.621%, 9.50 8.25 8.95 
2.30c 2.30¢ 2.30¢ 2.15¢ Chicago, by-product fdry., del. ...... 15.10 15.10 13.75 13.67 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


d semifinished in dollars per gross ton, except as otherwise noted. Delivered prices do not include the $ per 


Detroit, del., 2.45c; eastern Mich. and Toledo, 
2.50c; Gulf ports, dock, 2.70c; Pacific ports, 
dock, 2.75c. 


Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngs- 
town, Buffalo, base, 2.35c; Detroit, del., 2.45e; 
eastern Mich. and Toledo, del., 2.50c; Gulf 
ports, dock, 2.70c. 

Iron Bars: Single refined, Pitts., 4.76c; double 
refined, 5.84c; Pittsburgh, staybolt, 6.22c; Terre 
Haute, single ref., 5.42e; double ref., 6. 76c. 


Sheets, Strip 


Hot-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Pt., Middletown, base, 2.425¢; Gran- 
ite City, base, 2.525c; Detroit, del., '2.525e; 
eastern Mich., del., 2.575c; Phila., del., 2.615c; 
New York, del., 2.683c; Pacific ports, 2.975c. 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote hot-rolled sheets 
for shipment to the Detroit area on the Mid- 
dletown, O., base; Alan Wood Steel Co., Con- 
shohocken, Pa., may quote 3.00c on hot carbon 
sheets, Sparrows Point, Md.) 

Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.275¢c; Granite City, base, 3.375c; De 
troit, del., 3.375c; eastern Mich., del., 3.425¢; 
New York, del., 3.615c; Phila., del., 3.635c; 
Pacific ports, 3.925c. 

Galvanized Sheets, No, 24: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Middletown, base, 4.05c; Gran- 
ite City, base, 4.15c; New York, del., 4.31c; 
Phila., del., 4.24c; Pacific ports, 4.60c 
Corrugated Galv, Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Birmingham, 29-gage, per square, 3.73c. 
Culvert Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, 16-gage not corrugated, copper 
alloy, 4.15¢; Granite City, 4.25c; Pacific ports, 
4.60c; copper iron, 4.50e; pure iron, 4.50c; zine- 
coated, hot-dipped, heat-treated, No. 24, Pitts- 
burgh, 4.60e. 

Aluminized Sheets, 20 gage: Pittsburgh, hot- 
dipped, coils or eut to lengths, 9.00c. 
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MARKET PRICES 














Enameling Sheets: 10-gage; Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Youngstown, Middle- 
town, base 3.20c; Granite City, base 3.30c; 
Detroit, del., 3.30c; eastern Mich., 3.35c; Pa- 
cific ports, 3.85¢c; 20-gage: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.80c; Detroit, del., 3.90c; eastern Mich., 
3.95c; Pacific ports, 4.45c 
Electrical Sheets No. 24: 

Pittsburgh Pacific Granite 

Base Ports City 


Field grade ......... 3.90c 4.65¢ 4.00¢ 
Armature .......... 426 5.00¢ 4.35¢ 
MGCURIOML. 5 oc cu coess Mae 5.50c 4.85c 
as te kA ees 5.425¢ 6.175c 5.525¢ 
Dynamo . wciteocse aa 68ise Gage 
Transformer 

tes 6.625c 7.375¢ 

65 7.625c  8.375c 

RES eS a a 8.125c 8.875c 


A 3 , 
Hot-Rolled Strip: "Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary 
Clevelard, Birmingham, Youngstown, Middle- 
town, 6-in. and narrower: Base, 2.45c; Detroit, 
del., 2.55c; eastern Mich., del., 2.60c; Pacific 
ports, 3.10c. (Superior Steel Corp. may quote 
3.30c, Pitts.) 

Over 6-in.: Base, 2.35c; Detroit, del., 2.45c; 
eastern Mich., del., 2.50c; Pacific ports, 3.00c. 
(Superior Steel Corp. may quote 3.20c, Pitts.) 
Cold-Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, 0.25 carbon and less, 3.05c; Chi- 
cago, base, 3.15c; Detroit, del., 3.15c; eastern 
Mich., del., 3.20c; Worcester, base, 3 25c. (Su- 
perior Stee] Corp. may quote 4.70c, Pitts.) 
Cold-Finished Spring Steel: Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land base, 0.26-0.50 carbon, 3.03c. Add 0.20c 
for Worcester. 


Tin, Terne Plate 

(OPA ceiling prices agmounced March 1, 1946.) 
Tin Plate: Pittsburgfi, Chicago, Gary, 100-lb 
base box, $5.25: Granite City, Birmingham, 
Sparrows Point, $5.35. 

Electrolytic Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Gary, 100- 
Ib base box, 0.25 Ib tin, $4.60; 0.50 Ib tin, 
$4.75; 0.75 Ib tin, $4.90; Granite City, Birm- 
ingham, Sparrows Point, $4.70, $4.85, $5.00, 
respectively. 

Tin Mill Black Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, base 29-gage and lighter, 3.30c; Granite 
City, Birmingham, Sparrows Point, 3.40c; Pa- 
cific pcrts, boxed, 4.30c. 

Long Ternes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, No. 
24 unassorted, 4.05c; Pacific ports, 4.80c. 
Manufacturing Ternes (Special Coated): Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-base box, $4.55; 
Granite City, Birmingham, Sparrows Point; 


Roofing Ternes: Pittsburgh base per package 
112 sheets; 20 x 28 in., coating I. C. 8-lb 
$12.50; 15-Ib $14.50; 20-lb $15.50 (nom.); 40-lb 
$20.00 (nom.) 


Plates 


Carbon Steel Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Coatesville, Claymont, 2.50c; 
New York, del., 2.71c; Phila., del., 2.558c; 
St. Leuis, 2.74c; Boston, del., 2.86c; Pacific 
ports, 3.05c; Gulf ports, 2.85c. 

(Granite City Steel Co. may quote carbon 
plates 2.65c fob D.P.C. mill; Geneva Steel Co., 
Provo, Utah, 3.20c fob Pac. ports; Central 
Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 2.80c, bas- 
ing points; Lukens Steel .Co., Coatesville, Pa., 
2.75c, base; Worth Steel Co., Claymont, Del., 
2.60c, base; Alan Wood Steel Co., Consho- 
hocken, Fa., 2.75¢ base.) 

Floor Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 3.75c; Pa- 
cific ports, 4.40c; Gulf ports, 4.10c. 

Open-H- arth Alloy Plates: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Coatesville, 3.787c; Gulf ports, 4.273c; 
Pacific ports, 4.49c. 

Clad Steel Plates: Coatesville, 10% cladding: 
nickel-clad, 18.72c; inconel-clad, 26.00c; monel- 
clad, 24.96c. 


Shapes 


Structural Shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 2.35c; New 
York, del., 2.54c; Phila., del., 2.48c; Pacific 
ports, 3.00c; Gulf ports, 2.70c. 

(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa., may 
quote the equivalent of 2.60c, Bethlehem, Pa., 
on the general range and 2.70c on beams and 
channels from 4 to 10 inches.) 

Steel Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo, 
2.65¢; Pacific ports, 3.20c. 


Wire and Wire Products 


(Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland and Birm- 
ingham, per 100 pounds) 

Wire to Manufacturers in carloads 

Bright basic or bessemer............. %$3.05 
Spring (except Birmingham) Teiweasce. 
Wire Products to Trade 

Nails and staples 


Standard and cement-coated.......... $3.75 
EN A on. eatin a al eco kales $3.40 
Wire, Merchant Quality 

SES oh Gate ie esc eg caceeectaae $$3.50 
EE ee ere $$3.85 
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(Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Birming- 
ham, per base column) 


Woven fence, 1514 gage and heavier. 72 
Barbed wire, 80-rod spool . . ~ 
Barbless wire, twisted cc eth Shuck eye Se 
Fence posts Wee wuetkes hs 74 
Bale ties, single loop ..............-. 72% 


*Add $0.10 for Worcester, $0.05 for Duluth 
and $0.50 for Pacific ports. 

tAdd $0.30 for Worcester, $0.50 for Pacific 
ports. Nichols Wire & Steel may quote $4.25; 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., $4.10. 

tAdd $0.50 for Pacific ports. 

$Add $0.10 for Worcester; $0.70 Pacific ports 

**Pittsburgh Steel Co. may quote 89. 


Tubular Goods 


Welded Pipe: Base price in carloads, threaded 
and coupled to consumers about $200 per net 
ton. Base discounts on steel pipe Pittsburgh 
and Lorain, O.; Gary, Ind., 2 points less on 
lap weld, 1 point less on butt weld. Pittsburgh 
base only on wrought iron pipe. 


Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 
In. Blk. Galv. In. Blk. Galv 
3 Eo 30 ly, 21 0% 
%& % 56 3714 % 27 7 
% 60% 48 1-114 31 13 
% 634%, 52 11 35 15% 
1-3 65%, 541%, *: 341 15 
Lap Weld 
Steel Iron 
In Blk. Galv Ir Blk. Galv. 
- Peers 58 46% 1% 20 Ow 
214-3 61 49% 1%, 2514 7 
314-6 63 aia 2 27%, 9 
7-8 62 491%, 214-3, 81, 111% 
9-10 61% 49 eg 3014 15 
11-12 60% 48 4-8 29% 14 
oS ne 251 9 
-Seamless —Elec. Weld— 
O.D. Hot Cold Hot Cold 
sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Rolled Rolled 
pkg 13 $9.90 $9.36 $9.65 
oh gee ; 11.73 9.63 11.43 


14%”... 13 $10.91 12.96 10.63 12.64 
tL, eee Ps 12.41 14.75 12.10 14.37 
- ‘5 ae 13.90 16.52 13.53 16.19 
2a... 39 15.50 18.42 15.06 18.03 
2a"; :. “22 17.07 20.28 16.57 19.83 


an... 32 18.70 22.21 18.11 21.68 
ge 19.82 23.54 19.17 22.95 
ioe ans «5 ae 20.79 24.71 20.05 24.02 
3%”... 11 26.24 31.18 25.30 30.29 
PE ee 32.56 38.68 31.32 37.52 
4%” 9 43.16 51.29 Scene eteere 
MSGS ie 49.96 59.36 

6” 7 76.71 91.14 


Boiler * Sivens Net base prices ‘per. 100 " feet 
fob Pittsburgh in carload lots, minimum wall, 
cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 

Pipe, Cast Iron: Class B, 6-in. and over, $60 
per net ton, Birmingham; $65, Burlington, 
N. J.; $62.80, del., Chicago; 4-in. pipe, $5 
higher. Class A pipe, $3 a ton over class B 


Rails, Supplies 
Standard rails, over 60-lb, fob mill, net ton, 
$43.40. Light rails (billet), Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Birmingham, net ton, $49.18. 

Relaying rails, 35 Ib and over, fob railroad 
and basing points, $31-$33. 
Supplies: Track bolts, 6.50c; heat treated, 
6.75c. Tie plates $51 net ton, base, Standard 
spikes, 3.65c 


Bolts, Nuts 
Fob Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, Chi- 
cago. Additional discounts: 5 for carloads; 10 
for full containers, except tire, step and plow 
bolts. 

(Ceiling prices advanced 12 per cent, effective 
July 27, 1946; discounts remain unchanged.) 

Carriage and Machine 


4 x 6 and smaller... .... 65% off 
Do., ¥ and % x 6-in. and shorter.. 6314 off 
Do., % to 1 x 6-in. and shorter . 61 off 

1% and larger, all lengths eae 59 off 

All diameters, over 6-in. long ae 59 off 

v>. Spee Fixes 50 off 

| a ee v 56 off 

REE WEEE sins ea a 2a d one cceh wae walk 65 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages, nuts separate, 71-10 off, nuts 
attached, 71 off; bulk, 80 off on 15,000 of 
3-in. and shorter, or 5000 over 3 in., nuts 
separate, 


Nuts 
Semifinished hex U.S.S. S.A.E. 
Ys-in. and smaller ‘ : 64 
%-in. and smaller .......... 62 
A Ae ee era 60 
TEENS oes Ueiauhw.adsacese 7OO 
1%-in.-1y-in, .....-.--.--6- ST 58 


154-in. and larger... 56 
Additional discount of 10 ‘for full kegs. 


Hexagon Cap Screws 


Upset 1-in., smaller ........ ow e'ew see 
Milled 1-in., smaller ..... ... 60 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset 1-in. and smaller ............... Tl off 
Headless, %-in. and larger............ 60 off 
DOs Gad GE EI so 65's 5. ais cccccsttces “TOGEE 








Rivets 
Fob Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Bi eran 
Structural .. . ‘ oa ws Syaesa aoe 
eM MAME ok. « Obeenk ove °65-5 off 


thus 12 per cent increase ‘on base prices, ef- 
fective July 26. 


Washers, Wrought 


Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, Philadelphia, to 
jobbers and large nut and bolt manufac- 
turers, Icl oe $2.75-$3.00 off 


Tool Steels 


Tool Steels: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse, 
Canton, O., Dunkirk, N. Y., base, cents per 
Ib; reg. carbon 15.15¢c; extra carbon 19.48c; 
special carbon 23.80c; oil-hardening 25.97c; 
high carbon-chromium 46.53c 


Base 
Ww ce. V Mo per Ib 
18.00 4 1 ‘ 72.49¢ 
1.5 4 1 8.5 58.43¢ 
4 2 3 58.43c 
6.40 4.15 1.90 5 62.22¢ 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 75.74¢ 
Stainless Steels 
Base, Cents per Ib 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEELS 
H.R. C.R 
Bars Plates Sheets Strip Strip 
302 25.96c 29.21c 36 79¢ 23.93¢c 30.30¢e 
303 28.13 31.38 38.95 29,21 35.71 
304 27.05 31.38 38.95 25.45 32.46 
308 31.38 36.79 44 36 30.84 37.87 
309 38.95 43.28 50.85 40.03 50.85 
310 53.02 56.26 57. 35 52.74 60.59 
312 38.95 43.28 53.02 , ‘ 
*316 43.28 47.61 51.94 43.28 51.94 
§321 31.38 36.79 44.36 31.65 41.12 
1347.... 35.71 41.12 48 69 35.7 45.44 
431 90.56 23.80 31.38 18.94 24.35 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 
403... 23.93 26.51 31.92 22.99 29.21 


*°410... 20.02 23.93 2867 18.39 23.80 
416... 20.56 23.80 29.21 19, 7% 25.45 


tt420... 25.96 30.84 36.25 25.70 39.49 
430... 20.56 23.80 31.38 18.94 24.35 
tt430F . 21.10 24.35 31.92 20.29 26.51 
440A . 25.96 30.84 36.25 25.70 39.49 
442 24.35 27.59 35.17 25.96 34.62 
443 24.35 ° 27.59 35.17 25.96 34.62 
446... 29.76 ~ 33.00 39.49 37.87 56.26 
501.. 8.66 12.98 17.04 12.98 18.39 


502 | 9.74 14.07 18.12 14.07 19.48 
STAINLESS CLAD STEEL (20%) 
(Fob Pittsburgh and Washington, Pa., plate 
prices include annealing and pickling.) 


304 19.48 20.56 
410... ‘ 17.31 18.39 
430... ‘ 17.85 18.94 
446 oe (‘S848 BSS 


“© With 2-3% molybdenum. § With titanium. 
+ With columbium. ** Plus machining agent 
+t High carbon. tt Free machining. 
Metallurgical Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, furnace °$8.75 


Connellsville, foundry 8.50- 8.75: 
New River, foundry 9.00- 9.25 
Wise county, foundry . 1.7 8D 
Wise county, furnace -- 25 7.79 
By-Product Foundry 

Kearney, N. J., ovens : 14.40 
Chicago, outside delivered 14.35 
Chicago, delivered 15.10 
Terre Haute, delivered ; 14.85 
Milwaukee, ovens 15.10 
New England, delivered ‘ 16.00 
St. Louis, delivered 415.10 
Birmingham, delivered ‘fi 12.25 
Indianapolis, delivered 14.85 
Cincinnati, delivered 14.60 
Cleveland, delivered 14.55 
Buffalo delivered ; 14.75 
Detroit, delivered ended wae 15.10 
Phil adelphia, delivered ; 14.€4 

*Oper: itors of hand-drawn ovens using trucked 


coal may charge $9.35; retroactive to May 17, 
1946 
415.68 from other than Ala., Mo., Tenn. 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal, freight allowed east of Omahe 


Pure and 90% benzol + . 15.008 

Toluol, two degree 22.00% 

Industrial xylol 0 +0 ae 
Per pound fob works 

Phenol (car lots, returnable drums).... 11.29 

Do., less than carlots .... TO 

Do., tank cars ; -. 10.2% 


Eastern plants, per pound 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, bbl, to _— 


bers, ‘‘household use’’ : 9.00. 
Per ton, bulk, fob plants 
Sulphate of ammonia.... ... $30.0 














Base delivered price, cents per pound, 

3 = = 

se 7A a i 
Boston 1.356 4.203! 4.203) 6.039% 
New York 4.134! 41.088! 4.049! 5.8753 
Jersey City 1.155) 4.018} 4.0491 5.875! 
Philadelphia 4.114 3.937} 3.875! 5.564! 
Baltimore 4.093} 1.053 3.8651 5.543? 
Washington 4.232! 4.291 4.067? 5.632! 
Norfolk, Va 4.377? 4.803! 4.262} 5.7773 
Bethlehem, Pa.® : 3.70! Z = 
Claymont, Del,® ° 3.70 . 
Coatesville, Pa.® . 3.70 ° 
Buffalo (city) 3.60 3.65) 3.92! 5.55} 
Buffalo (country) 3.50 3.55! 3.55! 5.153 
Pittsburgh (city) 3.60" 3.65) 8.65! 5.25} 
Pittsburgh (country) 3.50) 3.55} 8.553 5.15! 
Cleveland (city) 3.60 3.88} 3.65) 5.483 
Cleveland (country) 3.50? " 3.55! ° 
Detroit 3.70 8.952? 8.90! 5.572) 
Omaha (city, del.) 4.32! 4.37! 4.37! 5.973 
Omaha (country) 4.22! 4.273 4.271 5.87} 
Cincinnati 3.902! 3.983! 8.952! 5.583? 
Youngstown® ; ess 
Middletown, O.® : ; ° o2 
Chicago (city) 3.75! 8.80! 8.80! 5.40! 
Milwaukee 3.908} 3.958! 3.958? 5.558? 
Indianapolis 3.83! 3.88! 3.88} 5.48! 
St. Paul 4.092? 4.142? 4.142? 5.742? 
St. Louis 3.918} 3.968) 3.9681 5.568} 
Memphis, Tenn. 4,296} 4.346} 4.3463 6.071: 
Birmingham 8.75! 8.80! 8.80! 6.153} 
New Orleans (city) 4.358? 4.408" 4.408! 6.329! 
Houston, Tex. 4.00° 4.50! 4.50' 5.75* 
Los Angeles 4.65* 4.90* 5.204 7.45¢ 
San Francisco 4.207 1.15" 4,157 5.857 
Portland, Oreg. 1.70" 4.707" 5.0077 6.75" 
Tacoma, Wash. 4.60° 4.708 5.00¢ 6.75° 
Seattle 4.60° 4.70° 5.00° 6.75* 


BASE QUANTITIES 






























10. 


(S S paying for discharge; dry 
basis, subject to penalties if guar- 


antees are not met.) on vanadium alloy. 
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MARKET PRICES 


WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


for delivery within switching limits, a to established extras. Quotations based on mill prices announced 
h 1, 1946 


Marc 


(10-gage base) 


KR 
4 


@ao Hot-rolled sheets 


! *Basing point cities with quotations representing mill prices, plus warehouse spread; 


400 to 1999 pounds; *—400 to 14,999 pounds; *—any quantity; 
«300 to 1999 pounds; *—400 io 8999 pounds; *—300 to 9999 pounds; 
t.400 to 39.999 pounds; *—under 2000 pounds; *—under 4000 pounds; 
500 to 1499 pounds; ™“—one bundle to 39,999 pounds; “—150 to 








= z a #& 
Ea 4 Euvs aa 
“6S % EOS OL 
a8 S.= ee 
Zoot Zot z oa 
=u 8 i oie RS 
fase EGs© a o- 
out aes 2uo0 
Sos3 E082 323 
5.548! 4.418 5.725" 
4.3753 4.2753 5.501% 
4.375! 4.275} 5.501% 
4.664! 4.554 5.499% 
4.293} 4.1931 5.365" 
4.432) 4.3321 5.66737 
4.9273 4.477) 5.862 
4.211 4.113 5.20% 
3.85? 3750: 5.101 
3.953 3.850} 5.3274 
3.851 3.750 5.10% 
3.953 3.850? 5.3474 
3.851 8.750! ne 
4.050! 8.950? 5.4914 
4.52! 4.423 6.005 
4.423 4.323 5.90'5 
4.0461 3.9467 5.296% 
se a 4.853 
3.353 8.750? 5.10% 
8.953 8.850" $5.40" 
4.108? 4.008? 15.558" 
4.1183 4.0183 5.368% 
4,292! 4.192? 5.666% 
4.118} 4.0183 5.622" 
4.596" 4.496" 5.746% 
ew ie 
4.668? 4'563° 5.763™ 
5.30¢ 5.2008 6.552 
5.85" 4.507 6.35% 
6.6577 5.000" 6.205 
5.80° 4.60° 6.40" 
5.80° 4.60° 6.405 


fopen market price. 























=. 2 
oe: 2 
=A 3 ~ 
in 2 3 
S be S - 
Qs a 2 

1 Of ' p 
~.! Tw Me) 
5.031% 4.6562 4.965 
4.838" 4.584" 5.075 
4.890" 4.6052 5.075 
5.139% 4.564% 5.064 
5.118% 4.543% ci 
5.007™ 4.5320 ney 
4.552™ 4.6772 gee 
4.625" 4.908 4.96 
4.525% 4.102 4.60 
4.625% 4.20% 4.70 
4:525™ 4.10% 4.60 
4.625% 4.20% 4.70 
4.525™ 4.10% 4.60 
4.725™ 4.253 4.95 
5.72 4.945% a xk 
4.271™ 4.602 ? 
4.425™ 4.20% 4.90" 
4.583™ 4.358™ 5.058 
4.793% 4.43% 5.030 
4.767™ 4.852” 5.393 
4.593™ 4.522 5.222 

; 4.821™ ilies 
5.077% 4.991 5.465 
5.304™ 5.079" eas 
5.819% 4.10 ike 
7.4258 6.033" 5.868 
6.8758 5.7832 7.583 
6.825% 5.9838 ite 
6.55% 6.23% 
6.55% 6.23% 


to 1499 pounds; #*—one bundle to 1499 pounds; *"—one to nine bundles; 


18one tu six bundles; “—100 to 749 pounds; *®—3800 to 1999 pounds; 
#2 _1500 to 1999 


71500 to 39,999 pounds; 


89,999 pounds; *%—400 to 1499 pounds; 


en? 31000 to 


*—1000 to 1999 pounds; 


»_uwnder 25 bundles. Cold-rolled strip, 2000 to 39,999 pounds, base; 


2249 pounds; “—150 to 1499 pounds; —three to 24 bundles; “—450 *_300 to 4999 pounds. 
ORES Indian and African Rhodesian 
% 228: 45% no ratio ............ $28.30 Utah, and Pueblo, Colo., 91c; prices 
Lake Superior Iron Ore Py a Lee See = 48% no ratio ............ 31.00 include duty on imported ore and 
Gross ton, 51%% (Natural) 48% no ratio ............ 8100 48% 3:1 lump ........... 41.00 are subject to established premiums, 
Lower Lake Ports eee ies Gina eh cee 
Olid range bessemer $5.45 ee see eee ae ee ee ae , aiemn aa 
: mg ; " 48% 3:1 “ ....... $43.50 ganese ore is fob cars, shipside, a' 
io ——— é aoe pate ne — : ome a a less $7 freight allowance. pare bragging toad ho gas 
§ A Cy Se pe ; oT rage Placing ed = 
ge ues ~ OER 3D 50% me aie ‘rel 52.80 Manganese Ore sumers at 15c to 17c per unit less 
Sales prices of Office of Metals Re than Metal Reserve prices. 
Eastern Local Ore . an! serve, cents per gross ton unit, dry, 
o See aa macnn leaner si 48%, at New York, Philadelphia, Molybdenum 
rents, URNS, GN, BE. F6. 44% 2.5:1 lump . $33.65 Baltimore, Norfolk, Mobile and New Sulphide conc., lb., Mo. cont., 
i gf A ar 56- 18.00 48% 3:1 lump ... . 483.50 Orleans, 85c; Fontana, Calif., Provo, BONE > occ eens. ee 
Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, cif Atlantic ports 
Manganiferous ore, 45- NATIONAL EMERGENCY STEELS (Hot Rolled) 
55% Fe., 6-10% Mn.. Nom. 
N. African low phos. Nom. : 
Swedish basic, 69 to 68% Nom. (Extras for alloy content) Basic open-hearth Electric furnaces 
Spanish, N. African ba- 
ic, 50 to 60% Nom. She ee 
Brazil ren, ore, 68-69% —-—_—_——-Chemical Composition Limits, Per Cent Bars . Bars F 
fob Rio de Janeiro..... 7.50-8.00 Desig- ; ; per Billets per Billets 
nation Carbon Mn Si Cr Ni Mo 0 lb. perGT 100Ib. perGT 
as ee a NE 9415 18-18 .80-1.10 20-85 .80-.50 80-60 08.15 $0.812 $16.230 $1.858 $27.050 
ot oon eee: nae NE 9425 28-28  .80-1.20 .20-.35 .80-.50 .80-.60 .08-.15 812 16.230 1.853 27.050 
paid PLY FES aie 24.00 NE 9442 .40-.45 1.00-1.380 .20-.35 .80-.50 .80-.60 .08-.15 866 17.812 1.407 28.132 
NE 9722 .20-.25 .50-.80 .20-.35 10-.25 .40-.70 -15-.25 .703 14.066 1.244 24.886 
G f me aoe York, Phila NE 9013 ..... .10-.15 .50-.70 .20-.35 .40-.60 1.00-1.30 .20-.30 1.298 25.968 1.677 33.542 
ross ton fob cars, New York, - , fn 20. @ J ; . ’ 542 
delphia, Baltimore, Charleston, NE 9920 ..... .18-.28 .50-.70 .20-.85  .40-.60 1.00-1.80 .20-.80 1.298 25.968 1.677 383 
S. C., Portland, Oreg., or Tacoma, 
Wash. 


Extras are in addition to a base price of 2.92lc, per pound on finished products and $58.43 per gross ton 
on semifinished steel major basing points and are in cents per pound and dollars per gross ton. No prices quoted 


STEEL 


























Pig fron 


Maximum prices per gross ton fixed by OPA schedule No. 10, 


last 


amended July 27, 1946; $2 increase may be charged on adjustable pricing 
contracts made between May 29 and July 27. Delivered prices do not 
include 3 per cent federal tax, effective Dec. 1, 1942. 





No. 2 Mai- 
Foundry Basic Bessemer leable 
Bethlehem, Pa., base. .. $29.50 $29.00 $30.50 $30.00 
pewern, T, J., GOL. se. .ceen. S20 30.7! 32.20 31.70 
prookign, N; Y., del, ........ 32.28 ‘nies BESS 32.78 
Birdsboro, Pa., base .......... 29.50 29.00 30.50 30.00 
Birmingham, base ............. 24.88 23.50 29.50 ree 
Baltimore, del. ; «od bie ce Ps eee eee 
OS eee Shae ere ay 
Chicago, del. .. 28.72 ante ry eee tee 
Cincinnati, del. 28.94 28.06 - hems ‘ 
Cleveland, del. = 28.62 27.74 sean eas 
el See Arner. Tene ‘ate s Sekn 
Philadelphia, ee eee 29.55 Sie Seka’ 
St. Louis, del. .... 28.62 29.54 wale ee 
Buffalo, base . 28.50 27.50 29.50 29.00 
Boston, del. .. 30.06 29.56 31.06 30.56 
Rochester, del. 30.03 ar 31.03 30.53 
Syracuse, del. 30 58 ee 31.58 31.08 
Ohicago, base ... 28.50 28.00 29.00 28.50 
Milwaukee, del. .. 29.73 29.23 30.23 29.73 
Muskegon, Mich., del. 32.05 ‘ . 32.05 
Cleveland, base oe 28.50 28.00 29.00 28.50 
Akron, Canton, del. 30.04 29.54 30.54 30.04 
Detroit, base 28.50 28 00 29.00 28.50 
Saginaw, Mich.., ‘ “del. 30.81 30.31 31.31 30.81 
Duluth, base .... 29.00 28.50 29.50 29.00 
St. Paul, EARS ear 31.13 30.63 31.63 31.13 
wre, Pa., base ........ 28.50 28.00 29.50 29.00 
Everett, Mass., base .. 29.50 29.00 30.50 30.00 
Boston, del. ... 30 06 29.56 31.06 30.56 
Granite City, I[l., base 28.50 28.00 29.00 28.50 
St. Louis, del. : 29.00 28.50 ; 29 00 
Hamilton, O., _ Ss aa 28.50 28.00 \ 28.50 
Cincinnati, del. 29 68 28.18 29.68 
Neville Island, Pa., base 28.50 28.00 29.00 28.50 
®Pittsburgh, del., N.&S. sides 29 27 28.77 29.77 29.27 
Provo, Utah, base 26.50 26.00 ; . 
Sharpsville, Pa., base 28.50 28.00 29. 28.50 
Sparrows Point, base 29.50 29.00 M . es 
Baltimore, del. 30.60 ‘ a 7 
Steelton, Pa., base 29.00 : ie 
Swedeland, Pa., base 29.50 29.00 30. 30.00 
Philadelphia, del. 30.43 29.93 : 30.93 
Toledo, O., base ... 28.50 28.00 29.00 28.50 
Youngstown, O., base 28.50 28.00 29.00 28.50 
Mansfield, O., del. 30.66 30.16 31.16 30.66 
®°To Neville Island base add: 61c for McKees Rocks, Pa.; 93c 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, McKeesport, Ambridge, Monaco, Aliquippa; 


97c (water), 


Monongahela; $1.24, Oakmont, Verona; $1.38, Brackenridge. 


Exceptions to above prices: Struthers Iron & Steel Co., Struthers, O., 
may charge 50 cents a ton in excess of basing point prices for No. 2 


foundry, basic, 


bessemer and malleable pig iron. Republic Steel Corp. 


may quote $2 a ton higher for foundry and basic pig iron on the Birming- 


MARKET PRICES 





High Silicon, Silvery 


6.00-6.50 per cent (base) ....$34.00 
6.51-7.00 01- 9.50. 40.00 
7.01-7.50.. 36.00 9.51-10.00. 41.00 
7.51-8.00.. 37.00 10.01-10.50. 42.00 
8.01-8.50.. 38.00 10.51-11.00. 43.00 
8.51-9.00.. 39.00 11.01-11.50. 44.00 
Fob Jackson county, O., per gross 


ton; Buffalo base $1.25 _ higher. 
Buyer may use whichever base is 
more favorable. 


Electric Furnace Ferrosilicon: Si 
14.01 to 14.50%, $50 Jackson co.; 
each additional 0.50% silicon up to 
and including 18% add $1; low im- 
purities not exceeding 0.005 P, 0.40 
Si, 1.0% C, add $1. 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 


Prices same as for high silicon sil- 
very iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 


Charcoal Pig Iron 


Semi-cold blast, low phosphorus. 
Fob furnace, Lyles, Tenn., $33.00. 

(For higher silicon irons a differ- 

ential over and above the price of 


base grade is charged as well as 
for the hard chilling iron, Nos. 5 
and 6.) 

Gray Forge 
Neville Island, Pa. ..........$28.00 
VOR ct seus daeensoess 28.00 


Low Phosphorus 


Basing points: Birdsboro, Pa., Steel- 
ton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., $34.00 
base; $35.38, del., Philadelphia, In- 
termediate phosphorus, Central Fur- 
nace, Cleveland, $31.00 


Differentials 


Basing point prices are subject to 
following differentials: 
Silicon: An additional charge not to 
exceed 50 cents a ton for each 0.25 
per cent silicon in excess of base 
grade (1.75% to 2.25%). 
Phosphorus: A reduction of 38 cents 
a ton for phosphorus content of 0.70 
per cent and over. 
Manganese: An additional charge 
not to exceed 50 cents a ton for each 
0.50 per cent, or portion thereof, 
manganese in excess of 1% 
Nickel: An additional charge for 
nickel content as follows: Under 
0.50%, no extra; 0.50% to 0.74%, 
inclusive, $2 a ton; for each addi- 






Refractories 


Per 1000, fob shipping point. 


Net prices 


Fire Clay Brick 


Super Duty 
Pa., Mo., Ky. $81.00 
High Heat Duty 
Pa.; U., Ma:; Mo, iy. 35.00 
Ala Ga ; 65.00 
N J 70.00 
Intermediate Heat Duty 
Ohio a , 57.00 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. . 59.00 
Ala., Ga 51.00 
N. J. 62.00 
Low Heat Duty 
Pa., Md., Ohio 51.00 
Malleable Bung Brick 
All bases abate 75.00 
Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 

Dry Press 42.00 
Wire Cut 40.00 
Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania 65.00 
Joliet, E. Chicago 74.00 
3irmingham, Ala. 65.00 
Magnesite 
Domestic dead-burned grains, net 

ton, fob Chewelah, Wash. 
Bulk : 22.00 
sags 26.00 
Basic Brick 
Net ton, fob Baltimore, Plymouth 
Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Chrome. brick 54.00 
Chem. bonded chrome 54.00 
Magnesite brick 76.00 
Chem. bonded magnesite . 65.00 
Fluorspar 
Metallurgical grade, fob shipping 
point in Tll., Ky., net ton, carloads, 


effective CaF? content, 70% or more, 
$33; 65% to 70%, $32; 60% to 65%, 





ham base. tional 0.25% nickel, $1 a ton. $31; less than 60%, $30. 
' 7” 

Ferroalloy Prices 
Splegeleisen: 19-21% carlot per lots $1.23; less-ton lots $1.25; east- Ferre-Boron: (B 17.50% min., Si less than ton 16.75c; central zone, 
gross ton, Palmerton, Pa., $36; ern. Spot up 5c per Ib. 1.50% max., Al 0.50% max. and C add 0.40c for c.l. and 0.65c¢ for 
Pittsburgh, $40.50; Chicago, $40.60. Ferrotitanium: 20-25%, 0.10 maxi- 0.50% max.) per Ib of alloy con- smaller lots; western zone, add 0.5e 
Ferromanganese, standard: 78-82% mum carbon; per lb contained Ti; tract ton lots $1.20, less ton lots for c.l, and 1.85¢ for smaller lots. 
c.l. gross ton, duty paid, $135 fob ton lots $1.35; less-ton lots $1.40 ay erg tye — Pg Deduct 0.55¢ for bulk carlots. 
cars, Baltimore, Philadelphia or New eastern. Spot up 5c per Ib. $1.2075 an -3075 central; 22 
York, whichever is most favorable Ferrotitanium, High-Carhon: 15-20% and $1.329, western; spot add 5c. &. eee a ae 
to buyer, Rockdale or Rockwood, contract basis, per net ton, fob C a 1 :* , acked, eastern 
Tenn. (where Tennessee Products Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight al- Ferrecolumblum: 50-60% per Ib —s ” pie ER cl. 16.15¢ 
Co. is producer), Birmingham, Ala. lowed to destination east of Missis- © /ntained columbium in gross ton a to "16 65e leas ton 17.30e: ‘oan 
(where Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron sippi river and north of Baltimore /ts, contract basis, R. R. freight ton lots 16. ey ye oe 
Co. is producer); $140 fob cars, and St. Louis, 6.8% C $142.50; vllvwed. eastern zone, $2.25; less- Cra eater join: westeen am, 
Pittsburgh (where Carnegie-IIlinois 3-5% C $157.50. pen Nay Ss $2.30. Spot prices up 10 add 0.5¢ for c.l. and 1.85¢ for smaller 


Steel Corp. is producer); add $6 for 
packed c.1., $10 fer ton, $13.50 for 
less ton; $1.70 for each 1%, or frac- 
tion contained manganese over 82% 
or under 78%. 

Ferromanganese, low carbon: East- 


ern zone: Special, 21c; regular, 
20.50c; medium, 14.50c;_ central 
zone Special, 21.30c; regular, 
20.80c; medium, 14.80c; western 
zone: Special, 21.55¢c; regular, 


21.05c; medium, 15.75c. Prices are 
per pound contained Mn, bulk car- 
lot shipments, fob shipping point, 
freight allowed. Special low-carbon 
has content of 90% Mn, 0.10% C, 
and 0.06% P 

Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weight 
approx. 3 lb and containing exactly 
2 lb Mn) per Ib of briquets. Con- 
tract, carlots, bulk 0.0605c, packed 
0.063c, tons 0.0655c, less 0.068c, 
eastern, freight allowed; 0.063c, 
0.0655¢c, 0.0755¢ and 0.078c, central; 
0.066c, 0.0685c, 0.0855¢c and 0.088, 
western; spot up 0.25c. 

Ferrotungsten: Spot 10,000 Ib or 
more, per Ib contained W, $1.90; 
contract, $1.88; freight allowed as 
far west as St. Louis. 

Ferrotitanium: 40-45%, R.R. freight 
allowed, per lb contained Ti; ton 


August 26, 1946 


Ferrovanadium: V_ 35-55%, con- 
tract basis, per lb contained V, fob 
producers plant with usual freight 
allowances; open-hearth grade $2.70; 


special grade $2.80; highly-special 
grade $2.90. 

Ferromolybdenum: 55-75% per Ib. 
contained Mo, fob. Langeloth and 
Washington, Pa., furnace, any 
quantity 95.00c. 

Ferrophosphorus: 17-19%, based on 


18% P content with unitage of $3 
for each 1% of P above or below 
the base; gross tons per carload fob 
sellers’ works, with freight equalized 
with Rockdale, Tenn.; contract price 
$58.50, spot $62.25. 


Ferrosilicon: Contract, lump, packed; 
eastern zone quotations: 90-95% 
e.l. 12.65c, ton lots 13.10c, smaller 
lots 13.50c; 80-90% c.1. 10.35c, ton 
lots 10.85c, smaller lots 11.35c; 75% 
c.l. 9.40c, ton lots 9.95c, smaller 
lots 10.45¢; 50% c.l. 7.90c, ton lots 
8.50c, smaller lots 9.10c. Prices are 
fob shipping point, freight allowed, 
per Ib. of contained Si. Spot prices 
025¢ higher on 80-90%, 0.30c on 
75%, 0.45¢ on 50%. Deduct 0.85¢ 
for bulk carlots. 


Ferrochrome: Contract, lump, 
packed; high carbon, eastern zone, 
c.l. 15.05c, ton lots 15.55¢; central 
zone, add 0.40c and 0.65c; western 
zone, add 0.5¢c and 1.85c; high car- 
bon, high nitrogen, add 5c to all 
high carhon ferrochrome prices. De- 
duct 0.55¢ for bulk carlots. Spot 
prices up 0.25ce. 


low carbon, eastern zone, bulk, c.L, 
max. 0.06% C 23c; 0.1% } 
0.15% 22c, 0.2% 21.50c, 0.5% 21c, 
1% 20.50c, 2% 19.50c, add ic for 
2000 Ib to c.l.; central zone, add 
9.4c for bulk, ¢.l., and 0.65¢ for 
2000 Ib to c.1.; western zone, add 0.5¢ 
for bulk, c.l., and 1.85¢ for 2000 Ib 
to ¢.l.; carload packed differential 
0.45¢e. Prices are per pound of con- 
tained Cr, fob shipping points. Low 
earbon, high nitrogen: Add 2c to low 
carbon ferrochrome prices. For 
higher nitrogen low carbon, add 2c 
for each 0.25% of nitrogen over 
0.75% 


Ferrochrome, Special Foundry: (Cr 
62-66%, C about 5-7%): Contract, 
lump, packed, eastern zone, freight 
allowed, c.l. 15.60c, ton lots 16.10c, 


lots. Prices are per Ib of contained 
chromium: spot prices 0.25¢ higher. 
Deduct 0.55¢ for bulk carlots. 


S.M. Ferrochrome, low carbon: 
(Cr 62-66%, Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6% 
and C 125% max.) Contract, carlot, 
bulk, 20.00c, packed 20.4%c, ton lots 
21 00c, less ton lots 22.00c, eastern, 
freight allowed, per pound ‘contained 
chromium, 20.40c, 20.50c, 20.95¢ 
and 22.65¢, central; 21.00c, 21.45e, 
22.85¢c and 23.85c, western; spot up 
0.25¢e. 


Ferrochrome’ Briquets: Containing 
exactly 2 Ib. Cr, packed, eastern 
zone, c.l. 9.50c, ton lots 9.80c, less 
than ton 10.10c, central zone, add 
0.3c for c.1. and 0.5¢ for smaller lots; 
western zone, add 0.70c for c.1. 

2c for smaller lots. Deduct 0.30c 
for bulk carlots. Prices per Ib. of 
briquets; spot prices 0.25¢ higher. 


Chromium Metal: 97% min. chromi- 


um, max. 0.50% carbon, eastern 
zone, per Ib contained chromium 
bulk, c.l., 79.50e, 2000 Ib to ec.L 
80c; central 8ic and 82.50c; west- 


ern 82.25c and &.75c; fob ship- 
ping point, freight allowed. 
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Chromium-Copper: (Cr 8-11%, Cu 
88-90%, Fe 1% max., Si 0.50% 
max.) contract, any quantity, 45c, 
eastern, Niagara Falls, N. Y., basis, 
freight allowed to destination, ex- 
cept to points taking rate in excess 
of St. Louis rate to which equivalent 


of St. Louis rate will be allowed; 
spot up 2c. 

Calcium metal; cast: Contract ton 
lots or more $1.35, less, $1.60, 
pound of metal; $1.36 and $1.61 
central, $1.40 and $1.65, western; 
spot up Sx. 


Caiclum-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16- 


20%, Mn 14-18% and Si 53-59%), 
per lb. of alloy. Contract, carlots, 
15.50c, ton lots 16.50c and less 
17.00c, eastern, freight allowed; 
16.00c, 17.35c, and 17.85c, central; 


18.05c, 19.10c and 19.60c western; 
spot up 0.25c. 

Calcium - Silicon: (Ca 30-35%, Si 
60-65% and Fe 3.00% max.), per 
ib. of alloy. Contract, carlots, lump 
13.00c, ton lots 14.50c, less 15.50c 
eastern, freight allowed; 13.50c, 
15.25c and 16.25¢, central; 15.55c, 
ony and 18.40c, western; spot up 


0. 4 
Silicon Metal; 


Min. 97% Si and 
max. 1% Fe, eastern zone, bulk, 
c.L, 12.90c; 2000 Ib to c.L, 13.45¢; 


central, 13.20¢ and 13.90c; 

13.85c and 16.80c; min. 96% Si 
and max. 2% Fe, eastern, bulk; 
¢.L, 12.50c, 2000 ib to c.L, 13. 10¢: 
central, 12.80¢ and 13.55c; western, 
13.45¢ and 16.50c, fob shipping point, 
freight allowed. Price per lb con- 


— Si. 
jcoman containing exactly 
2 lb. Mn and about % Ib. Si, eastern 


zone, bulk, c.l. 5.80c, ton lots 6.35c; 


central zone, add 0.25c for c.l. and 
le for ton lots; western, add 0.55¢ 
for c.l. and 0.20c for ton lots. Fer- 
rosilicon, weighing about 5 lb. and 
containing exactly 2 lb. Si, or about 
2% lb. and containing exactly 1 lb. 
Si, packed, eastern zone, c.l. 3.90c, 
ton lots 4.15c, less ton lots 4.45c; 
central zone, add 0.15¢ for c.l. and 
0.40c for smaller lots; western zone, 
add 0.30c for c.l. and 0.45¢ for 
smaller lots. Prices are fob ship~ 
ping point, freight allowed; spot 
prices 0.25¢c higher. Deduct 0.30c 
for bulk carlots. 
Manganese Metal: (Min. 96% Mn, 
max. 2% Fe), per lb of metal, east- 
ern zone, bulk, c.1., 30c, 2000 lb to 
c.l., 32c, central, 30.25¢, and 33c; 
western, 30.55¢ and 35.05c. 
Electrolytic Manganese: 99.9% plus, 
fob Knoxville, Tenn., freight al- 
lowed east of Mississippi on 250 Ib 
or more: Carlots 32c, ton lots Sc, 
drum lots 36c, less than drum lot 
38. Add 1%c for hydrogen-removed 
metal. 
Manganese-Boron: (Mn 75% approx., 
B 15-20%, Fe 5% max., Si 1.50% 
max, and C 3% max.) per lb of 
alloy. Contract ton lots, $1.89, less 
$2.01, eastern; freight allowed; 
$1.903 and $2.023, central, $1.935 
and $2.055 western; spot up 5c. 


max., Fe 3% max., 
per Ib of alloy. Contract, 5 tons or 
more, $1.90, 1 ton to 8 ton, $2.00, 
less than ton 2 10, eastern, freight 
allowed; $1.9125, $2.0125 and 
$2.1125, central; $1.9445, $2.0445 
and $2.1445, western; spot same as 
contract. 
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Borosil: 3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si, 
$6.25 lb contained B, fob Philo, O., 
freight not exceeding St. Louis rate 
allowed. 

Bortam: B 1.5-1.9%, ton lots, 45c 
lb; less-ton lots, 50c Ib. 

Carbortam: B 0.90 to 1.15% net ton 
to carload, 8c per lb fob Suspension 
Bridge, N. Y., freight allowed same 
as high-carbon ferrotitanium. 
Silicaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Ca 9-11%, 
Al 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, Ti 9-11% and B 
0.55-0.75%), per lb of alloy con- 
tract, carlots 25.00c, ton lots 26.00c, 
less ton lots 27.00c, eastern, freight 
allowed, 25 50c, 26.75¢ and 27.75c, 
central; 27.50c, 28.90c and 29.90c, 
western; spot up 0.25c. 

Sllvaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Va 9-11%, 
Al 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, Ti 9-11% and 
B 0.55-0.75%), per Ib of alloy. Con- 
tract, carlots 58.00c, ton lots 59.00c, 
less 60.00c, eastern freight allowed; 
58.50c, 59.75c and 60.75c, central; 
60.50c, 61.90c and 62.90c, western; 
spot up 0.25c. 

SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-55%, Mn 5-7%, 
Zr 5-7% and Fe approx. 20% (per Ib 
of alloy contract carlots 11.50c, ton 
lots 12.00c, less 12.50c, eastern zone, 
freight allowed; 12.00c, 12.85¢ and 
13.35¢ central zone; 14.05c, 14.60c 
and 15.10c, western; spot up 0.25c. 


OMSZ Alloy 4: (Cr 45-49%, Mn 
4-6%, Si 18-21%, Zr 1.25-1.75% and 
C 3.00-4.50%). Contract carlots, 
bulk, 11.00c and packed 11.50c; ton 
lots 12.00c; less 12.50c, eastern, 
freight allowed; 11.50¢c and 12.00c, 
12.75c, 13.25c, central; 13.50c and 
14.00c, 14.75c, 15.25c, western; spot 
(Cr 50-56%, Mn 


up 0.25c. 
CMSZ Alloy 5: 


4-6%, Si 
1.25% 


central; 





12.25¢, 
11.25c, 


eastern, 


13.50-16.00%, 
C 3.50-5.00%) per lb of 
alloy. Contract, carlots, bulk, 10.75c, 
packed 11.25c, ton lots 11.75c, 
freight 
11.75c, 12.50c and 13.00c, 
13.25¢ and 13.75¢, 14.50e and 





Zr 0.75- 


less 
allowed; 


15.00c, western; spot up 0.25c. 
Zirconium Alloy: Zr 12-15%, per Ib 


of alloy, 


eastern contract, carlots, 


bulk, 4.60c, packed 4.80c, ton lots 


4.80c, 


$112.50. 


less tons 5c, carloads, 
per gross ton $102.50; 

$107.50; ton lots $108; 
Spot up $5 per ton. 


bulk, 
packed 
less-ton lots 


Zirconium Alloy: Zr 35-40%, eastern, 
contract basis, carloads in bulk or 


package, 


gross ton lots 15.00c; 
16.00c. Spot up ec. 
(Approx. 


Alsifer: 


per lb of aHoy 14.00c; 


less-ton lots 


20% Al, 40% Si, 


40% Fe) contract basis fob Niagara 


Falls, N. Y., 
lots 6.38c; 
Siminal: 


(Approx, 
Mn, Al) Contract, 


lump per Ib 5.88c; ton 
less 6.88c. Spot up %e. 
20% each 

freight not ex- 


ceeding St. Louis rate allowed, per 
Ib alloy; carlots 8c; ton lots 8.75c; 


less-ton lots 9.25c. 


Tungsten Metal Powder: Spot, 
less than 97%, $2.50-$2.60; trelght 
allowed as far west as St. Louis. 


Grainal: 


Vanadium Grainal No. 1 
87.5c; No. 6, 60c; No 


79, 45c; all 


fob Bridgeville, Pa., usual freight 


allowance. 


Vanadium Pentoxide, technical 


grade: Fused, approx. 89-92% 
and 5.84% NA,O; or air dried 


Ms 


85% V.O, and 5.15% NA,O, $1.10 


per Ib contained V.0O,, 


fob plant, 


freight allowed on quantities of 25 
lb and over to St. Louis. 





OPEN MARKET PRICES, 


Kollowing prices are quotations developed by editors of STEEL in the various centers. 


PHELADELPHIA: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $18.75 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.75 
No, 2 Bundles ........ 18.75 
No. 3 Bundles ....... 16.75 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 13.75 
Machine Shop Turnings 13.75 
Billet, Forge Crops .. 23.75 
Bar Crops, Plate > Serap 21.25 
Cast Steel ..... 21.25 
PU. ss si dk sadn 21.25 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. . 19.75 
Heavy Turnings ..... 18.25 
Cast Grades 
(Fob Shipping Point) 

Heavy Breakable Cast. . 16.50 
Charging Box Cast .... 19.00 
Cupola Cast .... 20.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 17.50 
SES OS 5 iWin 66400 0 22.00 
Chemical Borings .. 16.51 
NEW YORK: 


(Dealers’ buying prices) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $15.33 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 15.33 
No. 2 Hyd. Bundles ... 15.33 
No. 3 Hyd. Bundles ... 13.33 
Chemica! Borings ..... 14.83 
Machine Turnings .... 10.33 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 10.33 
ee “ee 20.00 
Charging Box ......... 19.00 
Heavy Breakable .... 16.50 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 17.50 
Stove Plate ........... 19.00 
BOSTON: 

(Fob shipping points. Boston differ- 
ential 99¢ higher, steelmaking 
grades; Providence, $1.09 higher) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $14.06 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 14.06 
No. 1 Bundles ....... 14.06 
No. 2 Bundles ........ 14.06 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 14.06 
Machine Shop Turnings. 9.06 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 9.06 
Short Shovel Turnings. . 11.06 
Chemical Borings ...... 13.31 
Low Phos. Clippings .. 16.56 
No, 1 Cast . ee 20.00 
Clean Auto Cast ...... 20.00 
BO URN nhs oamcaes 19.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. . 16.50 


BUFFALO: 
(Delivered consumers’ plant) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $19.25 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 19.25 
No. 1 Bundles ........ 19.25 
No, 2 Bundles ........ 19.25 
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No. 1 Busheling ....... 19.25 
Machine Turnings ..... 14.25 
Short Shovel Turnings. . 16.25 
Mixed Borings, Turn... 14,25 
Cast Iron Borings ..... 15.25 
NEE. ay" A ane saat 20.00 
TOs co.0'e a.59.0°8 0.0 21.75 
PITTSBURGH: 


(Delivered consumers’ plant) 
Railroad Heavy Melting 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Comp. Bundles... 
No. 2 Comp. Bundles... 
Short Shovel Turnings. . 
Mach. Shop Turnings. . 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
No. 1 Cupola Cast ... 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
Cast Iron Borings .... 
Billet, Bloom Crops .... 
Sheet Bar Crops . 
Plate Scrap, Punchings 
Railroad Specialties ... 
Scrap Rail 
Axles... . 
Rail 3 ft. ‘and. under ‘ 
Railroad Malleable .... 

® Shipping point. 
CLEVELAND: 

(Delivered consumer’s plant) 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $19.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 19.50 


BERNSNNRES Sepa ey ee 


wfigheonstchetobe dat ete 


No. 1 Comp. Bundles .. 19.50 
No. 2 Comp Bundles .. 19.50 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 19.50 
Mach. Shop Turnings .. 14.50 
Short Shovel Turnings . 16.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 14.50 
No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 20.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. . 16.50 
Cast Iron Borings..... 13.50-14.00 
Billet, Bloom Crops .... 24.50 
Sheet Bar Crops ...... 22.00 
Plate Scrap, Punchings. 22.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 20.50 
VALLEY: 

(Delivered consumer’s plant) 

No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. $21.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 20.00 
No. 1 Comp. Bundles .. 20.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. . 17.00 
Cast Iron Borings ..... 16.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 15.00 
Low Phos. Plate ...... 22.50 
MANSFTELD: 

(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
Machine Shop Turnings $15.00 
CINCINNATI: 

(Delivered consumer’s plant) 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $19.50 


No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 19.50 
No. 1 Comp. Bundles .. 19.50 
No. 2 Comp. Bundles .. 19.50 
Machine Turnings ..... 10.50-11.00 
Shoveling Turnings .... 12.50-13.00 
Cast Iron Borings ..... 11.50-12.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 10.50-11.00 
No. 1 Cupola Cast ..... 20.00 
Breakable Cast ....... 16.50 
Low Phosphorus ...... 21.00-22.00 
Scrap Rails .......... 20.50-21.00 
Stove Plate ........... 18.50-19.00 


DETROIT: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
Heavy Melting Steel ... $1 


No. 1 Busheling ...... 17.32 
Hydraulic Bundles ..... 17.32 
Flashings ao genie Biaud 17.32 
Machine Turnings ...... 12.32 
Short Shovel, Turnings. 14.32 
Cast Iron Borings ..... 13.32 
Low Phos. Plate ...... 19.82 
ES Sa ee 20.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. . 16.50 
CHICAGO: 

(Delivered consumer’s plant; cast 
grades fob shipping point; railroad 
grades fob tracks) 

No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. $19.75 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.75 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.75 
No. 1 Ind. Bundles .... 18.75 
No. 2 Dir. Bundles.... 18.75 
Baled Mach. Shop Turn. 18.75 
No. 3 Galv. Bundles .. 16.75 
Machine Turnings ..... 13.75 
Mix. Borings, Sht. Turn. 13.75 
Short Shovel Turnings. . 15.75 
Cast Iron Borings ..... 14.75 
NS rey Pn 20.25 
Cut Rails, 3 feet ..... 22.25 
Cut Rails, 18-inch .... 23.50 
Rerolling Rails A 22.25 
Angles, Splice Bars ... 22.25 
Plate Scrap, Punchings 21.25 
Railroad Specialties ... 22.75 
Ss BORED. oa wh ca vee s 20.00 
R.R. Malleable ........ 22.00 

ST. LOUIS: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant; cast 


grades fob shipping point) 
$17. 


Heavy Melting ...... 50 
No. 1 Locomotive Tires .00 
RA 19.00 
Railroad Springs ...... 00 
Bundled Sheets ....... 17.50 
Axle Turnings . 17.00 
Machine Turnings ..... 10.50 
Shoveling Turnings .... 12.50 
Rerolling Rails ........ 21.00 


Street Car Axles .. 

Steel Rails, 3.f. ...... 
Steel Angle Bars ...... 
Cast Iron Wheels ..... 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 
Charging Box Cast.... 
Railroad Malleable .... 


Breakable Cast 
Stove Plate . 
Grate Bars 

Brake Shoes 


BIRMINGHAM: 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


Quotations are on gross tons. 


AASSSossRey 
RRISSSSSSSss 


(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


Billet Forge Crops Sie 
Plate Scrap 


Structural, 


Scrap Rails Random .. 


Rerolling Rails 


Angle Splice Bars ne 
Solid Steel Axles ...... 


Cupola Cast 
Stove Plate . 
Long Turnings 


Cast Iron Borings . : eae 
Iron Car Wheels ...... 


LOS ANGELES: 


(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. 
No. 1, 2 Dir. Bundles 
Machine Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 


No. 1 Cast 


SAN FRANCISCO: 


Steel 


$22.50 
19.00 
18.50 
20.50 
20.50 
24.00 
20.00 
19.00 
11.00 
13.00 
20.00 
$14.00 
13.00 
12.00 
5.50 
5.50 

ese 4 20.00 


( Delivered consumer's plant) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Busheling ........ 
No. 1, No. 2 Bundles .. 
No. 3 Bundles . ware 
Machine Turnings ..... 
Forge Crops .... 
Bar Crops, Plate ...... 


Plate 


Billet, 


Cast Steel . 
Cut, Structural, 


1 ft and under 
Alloy-free Turnings 
Tin Can Bundles ... 
No. 2 Steel Wheels .... 
Iron, Steel Axles ...... 
No. 2 Cast Steel 
Uncut Frogs, Switches. . 
SOCTNS SEMOO 0% ad's 40 06 
Locomotive Tires ...... 


SEATTLE: 


$17.00 
17.00 


_ 
te 


bed es ” 
WAN ON 


BYSBSURSS BBSEss 


SeeSReann 


(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $14.50 


No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
Heavy Railroad Scrap.. 


14.50 


(Fob shipping point) 


No. 1 Cupola Cast 





























Copper: Electrolytic or Lake from producers in 
carlots 14.37%4c, del. Conn.; less carlots 14.50c, 
refinery. Dealers may add %c for 5000 Ib to 
carload; 1c, 1000-4999 Ib; 114c, 500-999 Ib; 2c, 
0-499 Ib. Casting, 14.1214c, refinery, 20,000 
Ib or more; 14.37\%c, less than 20,000 Ib. 


Brass Ingot: 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 15.25¢c; 88-10-2 
(No. 215) 18.50c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 18.00c: 
No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 12.25c; carlot prices, 
including 25c per 100 lb freight allowance; 
add 4c for less than 20 tons. 


Zine: Prime western 8.25c, select 8.35c, brass 
special 8.50c, intermediate 8.75c, E. St. Louis; 
high grade 9.25c, del., carlots. For 20,000 
Ib to carlots add 0.15¢; 10,000-20,000 Ib 0.25c; 
2000-10,000 Ib 0.4c; under 2000 Ib 0.50c. 


Lead: Common 8.10c, chemical 8.20c, corrod- 
ing, 8.20c, E. St. Louis for carlots; add 5 
points for Chicago, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Mil- 
waukee-Kenosha districts; add 15 points for 
Cleveland - Akron - Detroit area, New Jersey, 
New York state, Texas, Pacific Coast, Rich- 
mond, Indianapolis-Kokomo; add 20 points for 
Birmingham, Connecticut, Boston - Worcester, 
Springfield, New Hampshire, Rhode Island. 


Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 15.00c 
del., pigs 14.00c del.; metallurgical 94% min. 
13.50c del. Base 10,000 lb and over; add 4c 
2000-9999 Ib; 1c less through 2000 Ib. 


Secondary Aluminum: Piston alloy (No. 122 
type). 12.75c; No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 
grade) 12.6214c; steel deoxidizing grades, notch 
bars, granulated or shot: Grade 1 (95-9714%) 
14.3714c; grade 2 (92-95%) 13.25c; grade 3 
(90-92%) 12.00c; grade 4 (85-90%) 11.371. 
Above prices for 30,000 lb or more; add Ke 
10,000-30,000 Ib; 4c 5000-10,000 Ib; %c 1000- 
5000 Ib; 144c less than 1000 Ib. Prices include 
freight at carload rate up to 75c per 100 Ib. 


Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots (4-notch, 17 Ib) 20.50c per Ib, car- 
lots; 22.50c 100 Ib to c.l. Extruded 12-in. sticks 
27.50c, carlots; 29.50c 100 Ib to c.L. 


Tin: Prices ex-dock, New York in 5-ton lots. 
Add 1 cent for 2240-11,199 Ib, 114c 1000-2239, 
2%c 500-999, 3c under 500. Grade A, 99.8% 
or higher (includes Straits), 52.00c; Grade B, 
99.8% or higher, not meeting specifications 
for Grade A, with 0.05% max. arsenic, 
51.8714c; Grade C, 99.65-99.79% incl. 51.6214¢c; 
Grade D, 99.50-99.64% incl., 51.50c; Grade 
E, 99-99.49% incl. 51.12\%4c; Grade F, below 
99% (for tin content), 51.00c. 


Antimony: American bulk carlots fob Laredo, 
Tex., 99.0% to 99.8% and 99.8% and over but 
not meeting specifications below, 14.50c; 99.8% 
and over (arsenic, 0.05% max.; other impuri- 
ties, 0.1% max.) 15.00c. On producers’ sales 
add 4c for less than carload to 10,000 Ib; 
¥%&c for 9999-224 lb; and 2c for 223 lb and less; 
on sales by dealers, distributors and jobbers 
add %c, 1c, and 3c, respectively. 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.5%, fob re- 
finery 35.00c lb; pig and shot produced from 
electrolytic cathodes 36.00c; ‘‘F’’ nickel shot 
or ingot for additions to cast iron, 34.00c. 


Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $98- 
$100 per 76-lb flask. 


Arsenic: Prime, white, 99%, carlots, 4.00c Ib. 


Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $14.75 per Ib 
contained Be. 


Cadmium: Bars, ingots, pencils, pigs, plates, 
rods, slabs, sticks, and all other ‘‘regular’’ 
straight or flat forms $1.25 lb, del.; anodes, 
balls, discs and all other special or patented 
shapes, $1.30. 

Cobalt: 97-99%, $1.50 Ib, for 55v lb (bbl.); 
$1.52 lb for 100 lb (case); $1.57 lb under 
100 lb. 

Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce 
Indium: 99.9%, $2.25 per troy ounce. 

Silver: Open market, N. Y. 90.1214c per ounce 


Platinum: $81.50 per ounce. 
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NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


Palladium: $24 per troy ounce 


Iridium: $125 per troy cunce 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


(Copper and brass product prices based on 
14.3714c, Conn., for copper. Freight prepaid on 
100 Ib or more.) 


Sheet: Copper 25.81c; yellow brass 23.67c; com- 
mercial bronze, 95% 26.14c, 90% 25.8lc; red 
brass, 85% 24.98c, 80% 24.66c; best quality 
24.38c; phosphor bronze, grade A 4% or 5%, 
43.45c; Everdur, Duronze or equiv., hot rolled, 
30.88c; naval brass 28.53c; manganese bronze 
31.99c; muntz metal 26.78c; nickel silver 5% 
32.38c. 


Rods: Copper, hot rolled 22.16c, cold drawn 
23.16c; yellow brass 18 53c; commercial bronze, 
95% 25.83c, 90% 25.50c; red brass, 85% 
24.67c; 80% 24.35c; best quality 24.07c; phos- 
phor bronze, grade A 4% or 5% 43.70c; 
Everdur, Duronze or equiv. cold drawn, 29.82c; 
naval brass 22.59c; manganese bronze 25.93c; 
muntz metal 22.34c; nickel silver 5% 34.44c. 


Seamless Tubing: Copper 25.85c; yellow brass 
26.43c; commercial bronze 90% 28.22c; red 
brass 85% 27.64c, 80% 27.32c; best quality 
brass 26.79c; phosphor bronze, grade A 5% 
44.70c. 


Copper Wire: Bare, soft, fob eastern mills, car- 
lots 19.89c, less carlots 20.39c; weatherproof, 
fob eastern mills carlot 22.07c, less carlots 
22 57c; magnet, delivered, carlots, 23.30c, 
15,000 Ib or more 23.55c, less carlots 24.05c. 


Aluminum Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3s flat 
mill finish, base 30,000 lb or more del.; sheet 
widths as indicated: circle diameter 9” ana 
larger: 


Gage Width Sheets Circles 
249” -7 12”-48” 22.70c 25.20c¢ 
8-10 12”-48” 23.20¢ 25.70¢ 

11-12 26”-48” 24.20c¢ 
13-14 26” -48” 25 20¢ 
15-16 26”-48” 26.40c 
17-18 26” -48” 27.90¢ 
19-20 24”-42” 29.80¢ 
21-22 24”-42” 31.70¢ 
23-24 3”-24” 25.60c 





Lead Products: Prices ‘0 jobbers; full sheets 
11.25c; cut sheets 11.50c pipe 9.90c, New 
York, 10.00c Philadelphia, Baltimore, Rochester 
and Buffalo, 10.50¢ Chicago, Cleveland, 
Worcester and Boston 


Zine Products: Sheet fob mill, 13.15c, 36,000 
lb and over deduct 7% Ribbon and _ strip 
12.25c, 3000-lb lots deduct 1%, 6000 lb 2%, 
9000 Ib 3%, 18,000 Ib 4%, carloads and over 
7%. Boiler plate (not over 12”) 3 tons and 
over 11.00c; 1-3 tons 12.00c; 500-2000 Ib 12.50c 
100-500 Ib 13.00c; under 100 Ib 14.00c. Hull 
plate (over 12”) add ic to boiler plate prices 


PLATING MATERIALS 


Chromic Acid: 99.75%, flake, del carloads 
16.25c; 5 tons and over 16.75c; 1-5 tons 17.25c 
400 lb to 1 ton 17.75¢c; under 400 lb 18.25c. 


Copper Anodes: In 500-lb lots, fob shipping 

point, freight allowed, cast oval over 15 in 
25c; curved, 20.375¢; revnd oval straight 

electro-deposited, 18.875c. 





Copper Carbonate: 52-54% metallic Cu, 250 Ib 
barrels 20.50c. 


Copper Cyanide: 70-71% (Cu. 100-lb kegs or 
bbls 34.00c, fob, Niagara Falls 


Sodium Cyanide: 96%, 200-lb drums 15.00c; 
10,000-lb lots 13.00c fob Niagara Falls 


Nickel Anodes: 500-2999 Ib lots; cast and 
rolled carbonized 47.00c; rolled depolarized 
48.00c. 


Nickel Chloride: 100-lb kegs or 275-lb bbls 
18.00c Ib, del. 


Tin Anodes: 1000 lb and over 58.50c del.; 
500-999 59.00c; 200-499 59.50c; 100-199 61.00c 





Tin Crystals: 400 Ib bb!is 39.00c fob Gras- 
selli, N. J.; 100-lb kegs 39.50c. 


Sodium Stannate: 100 or 300-lb drums 36.50c, 
del.; ton lots 35.50c. 


Zine Cyanide: 100-lb kegs or bbls 33.00ec fob 
Niagara Falls. 


Scrap Metals 


Brass Mill Allowances: Prices for less than 

15,000 lb fob shipping point. Add %“%e for 

15,000-40,000 Ib: lc for 40,000 or more 
Clean Rod Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 


Copper 12.000 12.000 11.250 
Yellow brass , 9.875 9.625 9.125 
Commercial bronze 
95% 11.250 11.000 10.500 
90 % 11.125 10.875 10.375 
Red brass 
85% : 10.875 10.625 10.125 
80% 10 875 10.625 10.125 
Best quality (71-799). 10.500 10.250 9.750 
Muntz metal 9.250 9.000 8.500 
Nickel silver, 5% 10.500 10.250 
Phos. br., A, B, 5% 12.750 12500 11.500 
Naval brass ; 9.500 9.250 8.750 
Manganese bronze 9.500 9,250 8.750 


Other than Brass Mill Scrap: Prices apply on 
material not meeting brass mili specifications 
and are fob shipping point; add %c for ship- 
ment of 60,000 Ib of one group and \c for 
20,000 Ib of second group shipped in same 
ear. Typical prices follow: 


(Group 1) No. 1 heavy copper and wire, No 
1 tinned copper and copper borings 11.50c; No 
2 copper wire and mixed heavy copper, copper 
tuyeres 10.50c. 


(Group 2) Soft red brass and borings, alu- 
minum bronze 10.75c: copper-nickel solids and 
borings 11.00c: lined car boxes, cocks and 
faucets 9.50c: bell metal 17.25c; babbitt-line 
brass bushings 14.75« 


(Group 3) Admiralty condenser tubes, brass 
pipe 8.75c; muntz metal condenser tubes 8.25¢; 
old rolled brass 8.25¢ manganese bronze 
solids: (ead 0%-0.40%) 8.00c; (lead 0.41%- 
1%) 7.00c:; manganese bronze borings, 7.25 


Aluminum Scrap: Price fob point of shipment, 
truckloads of 5000 pounds or over; Segregated 
solids, 2S, 3S, 5c Ib, 11, 14, etc., 3 to 3.50¢ Ib 
All other high grade alloys 5c Ib Segregated 
borings and turnings, wrought alloys, 2, 2.5 
lb. Other high-grade alloys 3.50c, 4.00c Ib 
Mixed plant scrap, all solids, 2, 2 50c Ib borings 
ind turnings one cent less than segregated. 


Lead Scrap: Prices fob point of shipment. For 
soft and hard !ead, including cable lead, deduct 
0.75¢ from basing point prices for refined metai. 


Zine Scrap: New clippings 7.25c, old zine 5.75c, 
ob point of shipment, add %c for 10,000 lb 
or more. New die cast scrap 4.95c, radiator 
grilles 4.95c, add %4c for 20,000 Ib or more. 
Unsweated zine dross, die cast slab 5.80c, any 
juantity. 


Nickel, Monel Scrap: Prices fob point of ship- 
nent 1dd \%e for 2000 lb or more of nickel 
or cupro nickel shipped at one time and 20,000 
b or more of monel. Converters (dealers) 
illowed 2c premium. 


Nickel: 98% or more nickel and not over 44% 
copper 23.00c; 90-98% nickel, 23.00c per Ib 
nickel contained. 


Cupro-nickel: 90% or more combined nickel 
ind copper 26.00c per lb contained nickel, 
nlus 8.00ec per Ib contained copper; less than 
90% combined nickel and copper 26.00c for 


contained nickel only. 


Monel: No. 1 castings, turnings 15.00c; new 
clipping 20.000c; solder sheet 18.00c 
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Sheets, Strip 


Mills seek to limit CC rated 
tonnage to regular customers 
but expect added tonnage 


burden 
Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 138 


New York Sheet sellers are going 
to make every effort to restrict ac- 
ceptance of CC preference tonnage to 
their regular customers and believe they 
have support in this policy in the word- 
ing of the regulations covering rein- 
statement and amplidcation of these rat- 
ings. Many believe, or at least are hope- 
ful, that tonnage already scheduled for 
next quarter will absorb a_ substantial 
amount of the preference business that 
will come their way. Nevertheless they 
feel that they will wind up with a siz- 
able additional burden, which will mean 
that customers, not engaged housing 
and agricultural requirements, will re- 
ceive less than now on schedule. 

Scarcity in electrical sheets is as pro- 
nounced as ever, with demand heavy 
and with the additional facilities which 
had been counted on for early this fall 
not likely to get into operation, with 
possibly an exception or two, until late 
in first quarter. 

Cincinnati — Sheet mills are operating 
near capacity although lack of scrap 
reserves in some cases may force a lower 
level. One interest has revised rolling 
schedules to expand output of electrical 
sheets. Despite heavy pressure for de- 
liveries, and for greater tonnage allot- 
ments, mills are trying to hold fourth 
quarter schedules within such bounds that 
carryover into next year will not be ab- 
normal. 

Cleveland Shipments of flat-rolled 
products to most customers have not 
increased as much as the rise in steel 
ingot production would indicate. This 
is attributed to a combination of sev- 
eral factors. 

In the first place, the actual tonnage 
of steel available to sheet mills has not 
risen in direct proportion to the oper- 
ating rate. While many large produc- 
ing units have all or practically all of 
their furnaces lighted, some are oper- 
ating only five turns a week. In some 
instances operations are hampered by 
lack of electrical equipment and in oth- 
ers by shortage of scrap. 

Mills have been unable to ship prom- 
ised tonnages to some customers be- 
cause part of this output has been di- 
verted to other users under CPA ware- 
house and veterans’ housing directives. 
The export directive, effective Sept. 1, 
likely will divert cedditional tonnages. 
The carryover from second quarter was 
heavier than had been anticipated by 
many companies and has taken up a 
substantial portion of the current quart- 
er’s output. 

Chicago — Soon after Sept. sheet- 
makers expect to have a line on what 
sriorities will do to their schedules in 
fourth quarter and will be in a position 
to advise customers as to how much ton- 
nage will be allocated to them in this pe- 
riod. It is a foregone conclusion that 
many customers will find their quotas 
cut. Long range guessing is that carry- 
overs at the end of the vear will be sub- 
stantial and that mills will be able to take 
on only relatively small fill-ins to close- 
up first quarter. No producer in this area 
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is accepting business for first quarter, al- 
though certain known directed tonnages 
will have a place in those schedules. Cus- 
tomers are pressing insistently to find out 
where they stand in order to plan for 
their own production. 

Pittsburgh — Mill production sched- 
ules are constantly being juggled to meet 
certified tonnage obligations and direc- 
tives. This has resulted in many cus- 
tomers having to be content with sub- 
stantially less tonnage than formerly 
promised for this quarter, and no im- 
provement is indicated in the confused 
delivery situation for fourth quarter with 
restoration of CC ratings. At present 
mills do not know where they stand in 
respect to how much steel will be 
needed to meet rated orders or directives 
through the rest of this year and there- 
fore are at a loss in telling many cus- 
tomers when to expect tonnage already 
on mill books. About 40,000 tons of 
cold-rolled and hot-rolled pickled sheets 
and some galvanized are expected to be 
placed soon for 1947 delivery under 
MM ratings for construction of caskets 
for return of war dead. The estimated 
185,000 tons of sheets that will be rolled 
from the 205,000 tons of sheet bars 
to be supplied four nonintegrated mills 
is not too imposing in comparison with 
overall output, but it does represent a 
sizable proportion of light gage sheets 
currently being produced. 

Philadelphia — Some sheet sellers by 
virtue of having pared down their third 
quarter quotas sharply, believe their car- 
ryovers Oct. 1 will not be heavy. In other 
words, the sellers, while not having sup- 
plied their customers with anything near 
as much as requested, will at least not 
be greatly behind on current commit- 
ments at the beginning of fourth quar- 
ter. Some producers ascribe this prob- 
ability to the fact that they did not 
set up their current quarter quotas until 
the last minute and had been able to 
make a fairly good estimate as to what 
their burden would be under Direction 
12, which expires Sept. 30, to be suc- 
ceeded by the revived and expanded CC 
rating system. Others, especially some 
who have not employed the quarterly 
quota system, will not be in as good 
position as far as actual arrearages are 
concerned and will make their adjust- 
ments later, possible their major adjust- 
ments in fourth quarter in an effort to 
clean their slates for the new year. 

Meanwhile, sheet producers are wait- 
ing to see what develops with respect to 
rated tonnage for fourth quarter. The 
aaa pn for applications was scheduled 
for Aug. 15, although a number of con- 
sumers apparently were not able to get 
their applications in promptly, but mills 
have not been able to appraise the ex- 
tent of this business. 


Steel Bars... 


Mills in dark on preference 
needs for fourth quarter and 
books are filled to end of year 
on most sizes 


Bar Prices, Page 138 


New York Although deadline for 
applications for CC ratings for fourth 
quarter closed Aug. 15, carbon bar sell- 
ers assert that they have not yet re- 
ceived any CC orders and at present are 








still much in the dark as to what they 
can expect in the way of priority tonnage 
in the closing three months of the year. 


Undoubtedly a substantial portion of 
the CC tonnage they will be called upon 
to supply will involve steel already 
scheduled for rolling. However, on 
the other hand, they will probably ‘have 
to accept a certain amount of tonnage, 
which will be at the expense of ncn- 
preference bookings. Where this is the 
case the work supplanted will be 
pushed back into next year in most 
instances. 

This will be particularly true in all 
sizes of hot-rolled carbon bars, both flats 
and rounds, as mills are sold out for 
1946 on the basis of direct orders and 
quota obligations, to say nothing of 
arrearages on current commitments. In 
cold-drawn tonnage a little capacity is 
still available for December for some of 
- larger sized rounds. One large draw- 

for instance, can still accept rounds 
5/8-inch and larger for that position, al- 
though he is sold out completely on 
all sizes of flats. 

On an average, with respect to bar 
sizes, it would appear that most pro- 
ducers of hot carbon material are be- 
hind about 60 days or so on current com- 
mitments, with some in even a worse 
position, Producers generally are far be- 
hind on small rounds and flats, although 
they are catching up on the large sizes. 

The situaiion in large sizes has re- 
sulted in some speculation to the effect 
that they will be the first to reflect any 
softening in the delivery situation. Some 
consumers, it appears, already have 
fairly good stocks and if there were any 
indications of a general loosening up in 
steel supply, they might be te mpted to 
cancel at least a certain portion of the 
unfilled orders they may have with 
mills. This, in turn, would eventually 
result in an easing in schedules on small- 
er sizes, as mills engaged in rolling 
larger bars took up some of the burden 
of the smaller mills. 

However, in the opinion of some 
producers, consumer inventories of large 
bars for the most part are not heavy, for 
the reason that all along, at least until 
recently, relatively good delivery prom- 
ises could be had on large sizes and that 
consumers therefore have been conserv- 
ative in their purchases. 

Boston — Rated tonnage for carbon 
bars, fourth quarter, centers heavily in 
smaller sizes, the range in which con- 
gestion is already greatest. Reschedul- 
ing will be forced on mills to greater 
degree than expected and the objective 
of most producers to get more steel to 
manufacturing consumers next quarter 
may encounter snags. Mills are con- 
fronted by heavy carryovers and are un- 
willing to consider firmly consumer es- 
timates for next year. Despite the tight- 
ness in carbon stock, consumers up to 
now, have managed to hold production 
at fairly high levels, although some 
planned increases have not materialized. 

Philadelphia — Hot carbon bar con- 
sumers report that while mills still are 
well behind on commitments, tonnage is 
coming in steadily increasing volume. As 
a result manufacturing consumers are 
able to increase operations to the high- 
est level since January and in some 
scattered ins'ances are able to establish 
a peak for the year. This is especi ially 
true of builders of agricultural imple- 
ments, who have been favored in the 
current quarter under Direction 12. 

Difficulty in placing additional ton- 
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nage, however, is perhaps greater than 
at any time this year, as the new year 
is now only a little more than four 
months away, wiih mill schedules 
jammed and producers have not yet op- 
ened books for 1947. Until recently at 
least some larger sizes of hot-rolled 
rounds and flats could be placed for late 
1946 delivery but this now is out of the 
question. A little tonnage in large cold- 
drawn carbon sizes can still be placed, 
but not as much as recently. The 
only bar product in free supply over the 
remainder of the year is hot-rolled alloy. 
Some large producers are covered until 
well into fourth quarter but others 
can accept substantial tonnage for Octo- 
ber and beyond and in some instances can 
schedule a little business for late Sep- 
tember. 

Cleveland — Lagging shipments of 
steel to finishing mills are keeping bar 
mill operations well below capacity and, 
therefore, is preventing producers from 
increasing deliveries to consumers. In 
addition, GI housing and warehouse di- 
rectives are diverting a substantial ton- 
nage from previously scheduled chan- 
nels. Presure on sellers now originates 
chiefly with producers of consumer goods 
whose operations are increasing and who 
are attempting to gain more favorable 
positions on rolling schedules. Gener- 
ally they can not be accommodated 
and may have to accept still later de- 
livery if fourth quarter directives in- 
volve large tonnages. Users of cold- 
finished bars appear to be _ receiving 
better shipments than those of hot-rolled. 

Seattle — Rolling mills are refusing 
1947 business and will not consider first 
quarter orders until late in the year. Roll- 
ing schedules are full for four months and 
much tonnage has been refused, although 
an effort is being made to serve regular 
customers. Production averages 90 per 
cent in spite of labor turnover and lack 
of skilled personnel. Demand for mer- 
chant bars is larger than prewar levels 
and reinforcing bar needs are larger than 
for merchant quality. 


Steel Plates... 


Production increasing but mills 
are sold for year and into 
next; demand for light gages 
heavy 


Plate Prices, Page 139 


New York — Although production at 
some eastern plate mills is still badly 
crippled by lack of pig iron and scrap, 
the general trend among platemakers 
for the past several weeks has been 
slightly upward, trade observers believe. 
During ‘irst half, plate production aver- 
aged around 288,000 to 290,000 tons 
per month. In June, however, the last 
month of the period, production was 
above average by almost 30,000 tons 
and in July, it is estimated, output got 
up to around 350,000 tons. 

Meanwhile plate production should 
be stepped up at the Geneva, Utah, 
plant, beginning next month. Conse- 
quently, some producers expect to see 
plate production in last half exceed 
the output of around 1,730,000 tons in 
first half by at least 400,000 to 500,- 
000 tons; and in the light of present 
pressure for plates this increase will be 
most welcome. As the situation stands 
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now, plate producers are behind two to 
three months, ;nd in one or two in- 
stances even more. Most eastern plate 
producers, in fact, regard themselves 
as being sold through most of first quar- 
ter of next year, if not sold through that 
period completely. 

Boston — Demand for light welding- 
quality plates for small tanks shows no 
abatement and fabricators are hampered 
by inability to place additional tonnage; 
considerable volume is already overdue 
and inventories are light. This is re- 
flected in heavy demands on warehouse 
for stock %-inch and under. In heavier 
gages weldments take up substantial vol- 
ume. Not only are straight carbon 
schedules filled into second quarter, but 
mills have also booked all orders carry 
ing extras that they can handle through 
this year and beyond; floor plates are 
an exception, but for the most part pro- 
ducers are accepting fewer orders, not- 
ably mills shipping to this territory ex- 
periencing production handicaps. 


Structural Shapes .. . 


Inquiry slackens as delivery is 
deferred; fabricators working 
against heavy backlogs 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 139 


Pittsburgh — With mill deliveries far 
extended, volume of new structural in- 
quiry continues well below indicated re- 
quirements. Fabricators report  top- 
heavy backlogs but work on these proj 
ects is expected to show improvement 
as a result of heavier mill shipments in 
recent weeks. Leading producer here 
expects to increase production of struc 
turals soon at its Geneva plant, whicn 
should ease the delivery situation some- 
what for eastern consumers. A signifi- 
cant structural project recently approved 
by CPA involves $607,100 for miscel- 
laneous repairs at the Pittsburgh plant 
of Jones & Laughlin. Steel Corp. 

Chicago — Inquiry for structurals in 
this area has almost dried up. Fabri- 
cators already have booked all the ton- 
nage they can handle with limited sup- 
ply of steel and present manpower. No 
easing is in sight in mill allocations 
of plain shapes to fabricators, for it is 
a foregone conclusion that the balance 
of this year will see more lighter sec- 
tions going to the railroad freight car 
program under a preferential program. 
Already smaller section are under heav- 
jest pressure. 

Philadelphia—Under pressure of vari- 
ous demands shape production shows im- 
provement. During first half, due prin- 
pally to strike interruptions, monthly 
production did not average much more 
than 230,000 tons. However, since then 
the trend has been appreciably upward, 
with possibility that this month may se¢ 
an output of 350,000 tons. Unless re- 
stricted indefinitely by shortage of pig 
iron and scrap, production may reach 
390,000 to 400,000 tons before the year 
is over, as there is a disposition to di- 
vert, if possible, more raw steel to 
shape production. 

New York — Structural inquiry is sub- 
stantially lighter, reflecting in part the 
government’s latest restriction on non- 
housing construction. This is the 65- 
day moratorium on all government work, 
which has affected not only various fed- 
eral projects, but state and civic work 
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where government aid has been prom- 
ised. For instance, this has tied up con- 
siderable state bridge and road work 
on which fabricators in this district 
would otherwise be requested to bid. 

However, no little amount of bridge 
and road work has been held up for 
some time because contractors did not 
care to figure jobs under the rigid terms 
insisted upon by public commissioners. 
For instance, escalator clauses have not 
been permitted in connection with much 
of this work, and contractors in many 
instances have hesitated, but refused to 
take a chance on quoting on ‘a job 
wherein there was no provision for pos- 
sible higher prices on material and labor 
once the work got under way. 

Birmingham Shapes are not in 
quite the persistent demand of a few 
months ago, largely because of scarcity 
of other building materials, which has 
resulted in delay of some projects. Con- 
siderable tonnage, however, would be 
taken subject to future developments 
were it available. 

Seattle — Fabricating shops have 
ample backlogs and are refusing offered 
business because of scarcity of. steel. 
Allocations are insufficient for current 
demand and deliveries are slow. Many 
small orders are offering but deliveries 
cannot be guaranteed. Pacific Car & 
Foundry Co., Seattle, has taken 200 tons 
for the.Zellerbach paper mill at Camas, 
Wash. 





Reinforcing Bars .. . 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 139 


Pittsburgh — Sales of producers east 
of the Rockies increased further last 
month to about 75,000 net tons, due 
principally to ability of a large eastern 
producer to take on additional tonnage. 
July sales compared with 52,000 tons 
in June and 93,000 in like 1945 period. 
Most sellers are operating under sub- 
stantially restricted production quotas 
and some are not accepting new orders. 
Shortage of rerolling rails prevent re- 
rollers from substantially increasing op- 
erations. More than $37 million worth 
of highway construction in Pennsyl- 
vania, including most of the Penn Lin- 
coln Parkway, may be held up by a 
freeze of federal funds, which action 
was taken both as an _ antiinflationary 
measure and because of uncertain price 
and supply situaticn on structural and 
reinforcing steel. Negotiations by Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. and other Unit- 
ed States Steel Corp. subsidiaries for 
license to manufacture and sale of the 
Inland hi-bond reinforcing bar for con- 
crete construction have been completed. 

Boston — Reinforcing bar sellers are 
reluctant to commit ahead on _ larger 
tonnages and contractors meet increasing 
difficulty in filling requirements. Stocks 
are low, production light and outlook for 
tonnage over balance of this year is un- 
certain; this is notably the case in smaller 
sizes of billet steel bars. Inquiries fre- 
quently bring out no bids except on 
small lots and several thousand tons are 
awaiting placement. For the Maine 
Turnpike bridge§ and roads only one 
tender was received for 2735 tons, which 
Bethlehem Steel Co. will furnish through 
Bancroft-Martin Rolling Miil Co., Port- 
land, Me. 

Chicago — While inquiries for small 
lots of reinforcing steel are numerous, 
large projects have virtually disappeared. 
Lone exception to the latter is the South 
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really means something 
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COMET light weight 
electric hoist. Capacities 
from \gth to 1 ton. 








METEOR heavy-duty 

electric hoist. Capacities 
6 ; 

from ¥ ton and up. Yj 


CYCLONE 12 bearing high 
speed hand hoist. Capacities 
from 4th ton and up. 

















Since 1876 Chisholm-Moore has been providing industry with many 
types of overhead materials handling equipment. These years of expe- 
rience combined with “service-thinking” engineering skill are reflected 
in the operating efficiency, durability, economy and safety feaiures of all 
CM materials handling equipment...Hand Chain Hoists, Electric Hoists, 
Monorail Trolleys, Traveling Cranes, CM Puller (for horizontal pulling) 
and other CM equipment are fully illustrated and described in Catalog 
1944. You'll find the information most helpful. Write us today for a copy. 


CHISHOLMeMOORE 


HOIST CORPORATION 


(Affiliated with Columbus-McKinnon Chain Corporation) 
GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORIES: 118 Fremont Ave., TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICES: New York, Chicago and Cleveland 
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THROUGHOUT the heavy metal working indus- 
try BEATTY designed equipment is bringing great- 
er speed, greater accuracy and lower costs to 
all basic operations. It's the engineering behind 
a BEATTY machine that puts that machine out in 
front. Let us know your problem. 








BEATTY 


BENDING 
BLANKING 
BULLDOZING 
COPING 
EXTRUDING 
FLANGING 
FORMING 
JOGGLING 
PUNCHING 
Structural 
Plate 
SHEARING 
SHAPING 
STRAIGHTENING 


PERFORATING 


MACHINE AND 
MFG. COMPANY 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 





Side intercepting sewer on which the 
Sanitary District of Chicago has adver- 
tised for bids Sept. 12. It is estimated 
that this job will require a total of 2750 
tons of reinforcing distributed over a 
number of months. Few suppliers will 
find themselves in a position to bid. 
Already overcommitted, and not optimsi- 
tic concerning the future, they pass up 
attractive business regularly. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 139 


Chicago — Although output of wire 
and wire products is close to full ca- 
pacity it fails to make a dent in the 
order backlog. Merchant products are 
particularly tight and jobbers claim they 
are not beginning to satisfy require- 
ments of their customers. Chief among 
the short products are nails, barbed 
wire, fencing and bale ties. 

Birmingham — Wire products prob- 
ably are the most critically short in the 
district. The situation is especially 
true of nails which eases little, and to a 
somewhat less degree of wire fencing 
and drawn wire. Miscellaneous users of 
wire, especially for bed springs, press 
for supply but do not get even approxi- 
mate requirements. 


Tubular Goods... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 139 


Pittsburgh — Exceptionally heavy de- 
mand is expected to keep jobbers’ in- 
ventories of steel pipe and oil country 
goods well below normal through re- 
mainder of this year. Limited produc- 
tion of tube rounds and skelp prevents 
full operations among nonintegrated pipe 
plants although some improvement in 
operations has been made recently. Most 
cast iron pipe producers have fallen well 
behind on delivery, due to pig iron 
shortage. Soil pipe producers are in- 
creasing operations as result of larger 
pig iron shipments under CPA certified 
tonnage. 

Seattle — Cast iron pipe demand con- 
tinues strong but sellers are handicapped 
by delayed delivery. Several large proj- 
ects in this area are held back until 
shipments can be assured. At Pasco, 
Wash., Paciic States Cast Iron Pipe 
Co., Provo, Utah, was high on 200 tons, 
but received the contract because of 
more satisfactory delivery. The same 
firm was low at Wapato, Wash., for 475 
tons, with award. pending as alternate 
types are being considered. 


Tin Plate ... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 139 


Pittsburgh — Continued shortage of 
freight cars, particularly box cars, has 
retarded tin plate shipments to a greater 
extent in: recent weeks and unless rem- 
edied soon it is possible can manufac- 
turers’ production will be adversely af- 
fected for tin plate inventories are well 
below normal. Tin mill output cur- 
rently is at the best level of year and 
production this quarter should exceed 
any previous quarter this year. How- 
ever, interruptions to mill production 
during first half resulted in substantial 
carryovers of domestic tonnage which 
probably will not be made up through 
the remainder of this year. Fourth 
quarter export load of 136,000 tons is 
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believed unnecessarily large, and may 
have an important bearing on extent of 
expected revision in the present ratio 
of uncertified to certified tonnage 
shipped. 


Pig Iron... 


Shipments to foundries are 
small part of needs and melt 
reflects shortage of iron and 
scrap 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 141 


New York — While still too early 
to forecast with certainty, it appears that 
the foundry melt in his disrict in August 
will be down from the preceding month. 
Certainly that has been the trend so 
far, because of inability of various found- 
ries to get not only pig iron but scrap 
in sufficient quantity. This decline has 
come despite the general suspension 
of foundry operations during the first 
week of July for vacations and inventory. 

In general, pig iron production has in- 
creased, although in the case of the Troy, 
N. Y., furnace, which went into operation 
two or three weeks ago, it is still en- 
gaged in making low phosphorus iron, 
which does not help the local found- 
ries. However, what gain there has 
been in foundry iron output, appears to 
have been offset by an increasing short- 
age of cast scrap. 

Cleveland — Shipments of pig iron 
to foundries average only about 50 per 
cent of quotas since only a small tonnage 
used in this district is eligible for certi- 
fication. With inventories at only about 
two weeks’ needs, foundries are operat- 
ing on a hand-to-mouth basis and plan 
to reduce operations by mid-September 
or early October unless pig iron deliv- 
eries improve. While a few castings pro- 
ducers have been able to draw on inven- 
tories accumulated during plant shut- 
downs earlier in the year, others are 
mantaining operations by switching to 
orders which carry least exacting speci- 
fications. In some instances, pig iron 
has been conserved by charging a larger 
amount of scrap obtained from customers 
and adding ferroalloys. Tizhtness is at- 
tributed in part to the fact that steel 
companies are using larger amounts of 
pig iron to counteract the shortage of 
scrap and to expansion in the foundry 
industry’s capacity. One foundry in this 
district, for instance, is producing 50 per 
cent more castings than it did prewar 
and hopes to be able to produce 100 
per cent more as soon as raw materials 
are available. 

Chicago — Pig iron supply con- 
tinues to limit output of foundries, and 
is expected to do so for some time. 
Allocations show no appreciable change 
over recent weeks and none appears 
likely. Foundries having work in hous- 
ing and farm implements are getting 
what they need for these end uses un- 
der directives, but other lines suffer. 
Castings producers who are unable to 
benefit from priority regulations are 
obliged to balance their operations 
against iron receipts and press strenous- 
ly when shipments are delayed in transit. 
Most iron made in this district is going 
as hot metal into steel. With 37 of the 
district’s 41 blast furnaces in operation, 
there are no prospects at the moment 
for increase in merchant production. 

Cincinnati — Modification of CPA 
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Albert Pipe Supply Company 





New 6 a 


3,000,000 





nd 4” Electric Weld Steel 







Tubing and Couplings 


11,000,000 ft. 6" O.D., .109 Wall Thickness 


ft. 4° O.D., .083 Wall Thickness 
All 20 ft. lengths exact 





This tubing is new, excellent 
and has been hydrostatically tested 
to 900 pound pressure p.s.i. Every 
20 foot length of tubing has welded 
on each end a 6” (65¢” O.D.) or 4” 
(4142” QO.D.) pipe nipple which is 
grooved for use with Victaulie type 
coupling. 

This tubing is recommended for 
normal use and application on 
steam, oil, gas and water lines, for 
columns and other structural pur- 
poses. 

Prompt shipments can be made 
from various locations throughout 
Uhio, Pennsylvania, New York, 
New Jersey, Illinois, Missouri and 
Virginia. 

Prices will be submitted upon ap- 
plication, and special arrangements 
are available to jobbers. 

Representative samples of both 
sizes of couplings and tubing may 
be inspected at our various ware- 
houses. 


Berry & North 13th Street 
Brooklyn 11, New York 
Phone Evergreen 7-8100 


L. B. Foster Company 
P.O. Box 1647 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Walnut 3300 


Application of Coupling 





Coupling Detail 


Albert & Davidson Pipe Corp. 
2nd Avenue—50th, 5ist Street 
Brooklyn 32, New York 

Phone Windsor 9-6300 
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quickly and 7 economically 


The special rivet, nail or threaded part you need may be 
cold-headed—and with substantial economy. With these 
advantages we also offer you the added strength inherent 
in cold-headed parts. 


Chances are, too, that the metal you require is an everyday 
material with us. A wide selection of sizes and metals, plus 
almost a century of experience in working them, is at your 


Tell us about your problem. Send sketch or sample of the 
part you need. No obligation. Ask for free catalog. 


JOHN HASSALL, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


OAKLAND & CLAY STREETS 
BROOKLYN 22, N. Y. 


Special nails, rivets, screws 
and threaded parts 








regulations on pig iron directives brought 
a renewal of southern iron shipments, 
but neither these nor shipments of north- 
ern iron are in volume to allow capacity 
foundry operations. The supply is par- 
ticularly precarious for some small melt- 
ers, Shutdowns are being avoided, but 
in some cases continually threatening. 

Boston — Pig iron supply is critical 
with an increasing number of foundries; 
a limited few with certifications are get- 
ting more, but at the expense of others. 
Melt is on the decline and operations 
more uneven. Consumers in some cases 
were too late with certification applica- 
tions for August, but will probably get 
tonnage next month. As there is no 
additional iron in sight for this area, this 
will further pinch most melters. Most 
larger consumers are without ratings for 
iron and are desperately short. The 
lake shipping strike has not enhanced the 
prospects of the district furnace resuming 
production. 

Philadelphia — At least temporary 
easing in basic iron is developing as a re- 
sult of two district furnaces having re- 
cently changed from foundry to steel- 
making iron, one stack at Birdsboro, Pa., 
and the other at Swedeland, Pa. The 
latter switched over about Aug. 20 and 
is scheduled to keep up on basic until 
the end of this month. Late last week 
district furnaces had received no word 
as to what they will be called on to sup- 
ply in the way of preference tonnage in 
September. Meanwhile, consumers not 
favored with preferences continue to ap- 
peal to Washington for relief. Foremost 
in their appeals are manufacturers of 
certain types of cookstoves and hardware 
not included among those whose produc- 
tin is regarded by Washington, appar- 
ently, as essential to the housing pro- 
gram. 

Buffalo — CPA’s directive program 
had little effect here as it conformed to a 
considerable degree with delivery schd- 
ules already adhered to by leading 
merchant iron producers. Foundries con- 
tinue to plead for increased shipments as 
plans to increase melt are upset by lack 
of iron. Although five barges loaded 
with iron left here during the week for 
the seaboard, there is no appreciable 
change in eastern consignments under 
the CPA program. Sellers report the 
railroad car situation is still a problem. 
Only one of the area’s 16 stacks is idle. 

Pittsburgh — No action was taken 
in Washington last week to extend CPA’s 
certified tonnage program past its ex- 
piration date Sept. 30. It is pointed out 
some decision on this plan soon must 
be reached as foundries must have their 
requests in for October iron certification 
by Sept. 15 for allocation to specific 
producers. Discussion continues on bring- 
ing into operation certain idle blast fur- 
naces, but no decision yet has been 
reached as to extent of subsidies neces- 
sary in specific instances or how ade- 
quate supply of iron ore and coke can 
be made available. Certified tonnage for 
September had to be increased 25,000 
tons to about 185,000 to handle late ap- 
plications considered essential. This 
means that about 55 per cent of the mer- 
chant iron produced for foundries next 
month will be channeled to the relatively 
few companies coming within the scope 
of the CPA program. In this district, 
for example, 10 per cent of the customers 
will obtain around 50 per cent of the 
foundry pig iron production. One found- 
ry in this district already has been forced 
to shut down due to lack of iron and 
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many more will have to do likewise be- 
fore Sept. 15. 

Birmingham — Pig iron seems to grow 
somewhat tighter from week to week and 
merchant melters anticipate no worth- 
while relief for several months. A 
considerable portion of local production 
is being channeled through certifica- 
tion, into essential uses, but foundries 
generally and miscellaneous users are 
hard pressed. 

Seattle — Pig iron supply is tight 
and demand steady, the trade being un- 
able to obtain wanted grades. Ship- 
ments are largely out of stock and found- 
ries are forced to take what is offered. 
Scrap scarcity has increased demand 
for iron. The trade hopes Geneva Works 
will soon reach full production so that 
varicus analyses may be available. The 
recent price increase of $2 makes the 
price at Provo $26.50 for No. 2 foundry, 
which makes the Seattle delivered price 
about $36.50. 


Scrap... 


Gravity of shortage increases 
as furnaces are shut down: 
hoarding for higher prices 
continues 


Scrap Prices, Page 142 


Pittsburgh — It is estimated that 
about 30 open hearths through the coun- 
try are shut down because of scrap 
shortage and further curtailment in in- 
got operations is indicated as mills con- 
tinue to draw heavily on dwindling 
inventory. Leading consumers have 
urged principal consumers to ship 
through normal channels all available 
scrap to alleviate the tight situation. 
Much of this tonnage is said to be bypass- 
ing brokers and dealers, going directly 
to mills on a reciprocal basis. Despite 
statements by OPA that higher prices are 
not being considered, considerable ton- 
nage is still being held back in hope 
of upward revision. Steel producers 
opposes higher scrap prices on the basis 
they cannot afford additional produc- 
tion costs under present price ceilings. 
Although well below normal, movement 
of scrap to mills here is somewhat bet- 
ter than at Chicago, Youngstown and 
eastern areas. Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. has shipped 24,000 tons of scrap 
from Pittsburgh to Chicago to ease the 
shortage there. Scarcity of pig ircn 
prevents further increases in its use to 
offset scrap shortage at foundries and 
steel mills. 


Philadelphia — The scrap situation 
shows no improvement and, in fact, ap- 
pears slightly worse. Manufactured 


scrap is in little better volume but yard 


scrap is moving even less freely than re- 
cently and relatively little government sur- 
plus material is being offered. The recently 
announced OPA regulation permitting no 
buyer to pay above ceiling prices for pre- 
pared scrap, in effect extending ceiling 
prices to dealers, is designed to give con- 
sumers a chance to get a greater portion 
and get it more quickly. However, just 
what recognition various Navy yards will 
give to this ruling remains to be seen, 
as all along, it is claimed, there has been 
a disposition to sell their scrap to high- 
est bidders, regardless of dealer or con- 
sumer status. 

Adding to difficulties of consum- 
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GEAR TOOTH HARDENING MACHINE 


Sizes: 
15” to 
28” O. D. 





Actual experience with 5-pitch 
gear 21” OD. SAE 1045 steel, 
or equivalent. 


FOR STARTER RING GEARS ... 
SPROCKETS AND SIMILAR WORK 


Produces hard layer at all tooth contact points. 





Preserves tough core of graduated hardness in tooth 
for extra shock resistance. 


Does away with gear “ovrowth” and distortion, allow- 
ing gears to be finish machined before hardening. 


Operation: Gear is placed on adjustable table and pushed 
over hydraulic elevator which lifts gear into burner ring. 
At end of heat cycle, gear is lowered automatically into 
timed oil quench, thence to discharge chute. 


Quenching oil is force circulated, strained and cooled to con- 
stant temperature. Fuel mixture supplied from Selas gas 
mixing combustion controller unit passes to super heat 
burners through double sealed rotating gas gland. Super 
heat burners mounted on extensible arms connected with 
heat resisting flexible metal tubing. 
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ers in obtaining adequate scrap supply is 
competition of other districts, especially 
Pittsburgh. Bartering continues to in- 
crease with much costly cross hauling in- 
volved. Upgrading is still widely in evi- 
dence and other steps are being taken 
in various instances to get around OPA 
price restrictions. Meanwhile no action 
has been taken on dealers’ latest appeal 
for a price increase, which would be the 
first since April, 1941. 

Boston Movement of steelmaking 
scrap to consumers and dealers is light, 
the former with small inventories barely 
maintaining melt. Some scrap is being 
withheld, but the overall supply situation 
is tight and remote material is not com- 
ing out at current prices. Cast scrap 
supply is small, but some foundries have 
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slightly better inventories, built up dur- 
ing the OPA recess when premiums up 
to $10 brought out considerable tonnage. 

Buffalo — Mills are cutting deeper 
into shrinking reserve stocks and de- 
pending more on iron capacity. Railroad 
and industrial lists offer little relief be- 
cause of the limited tonnage. Dealers 
report supply sources, in some instances, 
are holding material in anticipation of 
higher prices, but the aggregate amount 
is small. Dealers’ yard stocks have 
reached a low point. Even if no overall 
increase in scrap ceilings is authorized, 
dealers expect to be compensated to 
some degree for additional processing 
costs. Leading mill consumers have suf- 
fered a drastic blow in the sharp falling 
off in water receipts of scrap. Receipts 
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BROSIUS MANIPULATORS 





When conditions become stabilized, production in all industries will 
be speeded up to meet the large back-log of accumulated demand, 
and Brosius Manipulators, similar to the 2,090 pound machine shown 


above, will help to maintain that high speed production. 


They are 


available in capacities of from 2,000 to 20,000 pounds and are used 
to manipulate forging blanks under hammers and presses, as well as 


charge and draw the heating furnaces, 
machines in detail — write for it. 


Our literature describes these 


Write for Your Copy of Our NEW General Catalog 


Edgar E. BROSILS Company 


Designers & Manufacturers of Special Equipment for Blast Furnaces & Steel Mills 


SHARPSBURG, Pittsburgh (15) PENNSYLVANIA 








to date this season are running about 25,- 
000 tons, compared with approximately 
85,000 tons in the same period a year 
ago. Mills were depending on water 
scrap to replenish stockpiles tor the win- 
ter. 

Chicago — Flow of scrap to mills has 
improved somewhat, but not to the point 
where receipts balance consumption. It is 
still necessary for steelmakers to dip 
into inventories, which is unhealthy con- 
sidering that this is the season when 
inventories should be building up for 
winter. There is still disagreement over 
whether material is being withheld from 
market for possible higher prices. One 
large steelmaker has moved 24,000 tons 
of scrap from the Pittsburgh district in .a 
three-week period, and while this is not 
large volume as far as scrap goes, it has 
provided considerable reliet ia maintain- 
ing near capacity operations. 

Cincinnati — There is no improve- 
ment in scrap supply. Restoration of 
OPA failed to bring out tonnage held 
back in hope of higher prices. How- 
ever, some material may still be hoard- 
ed, on speculation. One indication of 
the genuine shortage is slowing of ton- 
nage from customary sources. Some 
mill and foundry scrap reserves are goue, 
and operations depend on current ship- 
ments. 

Birmingham — Far from showing im- 
provement, scrap becomes increasingly 
scarce. Some railroad scrap is moving 
and that is about all except for trading 
being done between scrap sources and 
soil pipe producers, now rather wide- 
spread in this district. The deal usually 
is 25 tons of pipe for about 100 tons of 
scrap. Such dealing with steel mills, 
however, is not reported here. Tennes 
see Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., because 
of the nature of its operations, is relative- 
ly well off for scrap and anticipates no 
interference with its production rate 
on that account. 

Seattle — Steel scrap offerings are 
below current needs and mills are using 
from inventory. Shipments are below 
expected volume, attributed mainly to 
narrow proat margin for dealers under 
high labor costs. Shippers are holding 
back in some cases in hope of better 
prices. Shipyard surplus is practically 
exhausted but prewar sources would be 
ample if conditions were more atractive. 


OPA Forbids Dealers To Pay 
Over Ceilings on Scrap 


Office of Price Administration has 
broadened control of ceiling prices on 
prepared iron and steel scrap to lessen 
hoarding or violation of ceiling regula- 
tions. By Amendment No. 7 to Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 4 no person 
may buy or sell prepared iron or steel 
scrap at prices higher than the applica- 
ble ceiling. Previously such a regula- 
tion had applied only to consumers or 
their brokers, but sales to dealers were 
exempt. Sales of unprepared scrap do 
not come under this changed regula- 
tion. 

The reason behind this change is that 
under pressure for material dealers are 
bidding over ceilings for prepared scrap, 
which they cannot sell at as high a price 
as their cost. Since this causes a loss 
to the dealer OPA believes either he will 
violate ceiling or will hold the scrap 
from the market in the hope of a higher 
ceiling. Should this amendment result 
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in down grading prepared scrap to un- 
prepared status further amendment is 
likely to be made. 

OPA also ruled on mixed shipments, 
requiring physical segregation in the 
shipping vehicle and weighing each 
grade separately. 


Rails, Cars ... 


Heavy buying by roads and 
government plan for new pro- 
gram reflects severe need 


Track Material Prices, Page 139 


New York — While the Office of De- 
fense Transportation would like to see 
42,000 domestic freight cars finished in 
the final five months of this year, so 
acute is the shortage in freight trans- 
portation facilities, it appears that this 
schedule cannot be fulalled because of 
lack of’ steel. 

Actually, it is said, the 171,930 tons 
of plates, shapes and bars required for 
finishing these cars have been placed, 
some long ago, for a number of cars 
were placed as early as last August; 
however, 76,000 tons of this amount, ac- 
cording to reliable information, have not 
as yet been scheduled, and it appears 
that the Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration is not inclined to give this ton- 
nage special preference, as mills are 
badly jammed and housing and agricul- 
tural requirements are scheduled to con- 
tinue to take priority. 

To complete the 42,000-car schedule, 
as desired, the mills should roll, in round 
figures, 50,000 tons of plates, shapes 
and bars in August, 57,000 tons in Sep- 
tember, 47,000 tons in October and 17,- 
000 tons in November. Some mills be- 
lieve they will be able to ship on sched- 
ule such orders for car steel as they 
have, but others, obviously, are not in 
such good position. 

As of Aug. l 


there were 57,225 


domestic freight cars on order in 
commercial car and_ railroad shops, 
all for delivery by the end _ of 


next May. Since then additional sub- 
stantial orders have been placed, so 
that cars on order are now estimated 
to total around 65,000. Incidentally, of 
the 57,225 at the beginning of this 
month, 13,350 were on schedule in rail- 
road company shops. 

Deliveries during the first seven months 
of this year have been heavily retarded 
by shortage of materials and as recently 
as last month only 2500 units were 
completed during the period, all of which 
helps to account for the present short- 
age in freight cars. Light construction 
during the first seven months of this 
year can be ascribed in particular to 
the strikes in the steel and coal indus- 
tries, which limited supply of | steel. 
Shortage in lumber also was a factor, 
although recently this situation has eased, 
leaving steel as the real bottleneck. 
There is ample car capacity, but there 
is not the available steel. 

In spite of the heavy carryover of 
car orders likely at the end of this year, 
the Office of Defense Transportation is 
is said to still be considering a govern- 
ment financed program of 50,000 freight 
cars for production in the first few months 
of next year. Since this proposal was 
first made there has been much more 
active buying by railroads, with a re- 
sult that recently there was talk of the 
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yrogram having been reduced by at 
ee 10,000 cars, if it went ahead at all. 
However, the matter is still up in the 
air, with 50,000 the nominal figure and 
all of these to be box cars. It has been 
estimated that these 50,000 box cars 
would require approximately 900,000 
tons of steel, including wheels and axles 
and miscellaneous castings, as well as 
plates, shapes, sheets and bars. 
Domestic freight car buying in July 
was by far the heaviest for any month 
this year, involving 15,236 cars, which 
was only a few thousand short of equal- 
ing all the orders placed during first 
half of this year. In other words, and 
taking into account revisions in the 
monthly totals during «irst half, the July 
figure compared with 18,892 cars for 





the first six months. It brought the to- 
tal for the first seven months up to 34,- 
128. Orders placed in July in railroad 
shops, involving 4150 cars, were the 
heaviest for any one month so far this 
year, exceeding 3110 cars awarded to 
railroad shops in March. 

Awards so far this month have ex- 
ceeded those for any full month this 
year, except July, and at present some 
substantial lists are pending, including 
among the more recent lists, 1500 box 
for the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio; 1000 mis- 
cellaneous for the Nashville, Chattanoo- 
ga & St. Louis; and 1000 for the South- 
ern Pacific. In view of the emphasis 
now being placed on box cars, it is in- 
teresting to note that the three above 
mentioned lists, include a total of 3000 


This is how IMPCO 
obtains high pressure oil cooling efficiency 
from a small, compact heat exchanger 
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For assurance of efficiént and continuous heat transfer, in 
cooling oil at higher than normal pressures, Impco Injection- 
Compression Molding Machines (manufactured by Improved 
Paper Machinery Corp.) 


are equipped with Ross Coolers, 


Like most other plastic injection molding machine and hydraulic metal draw- 
ing press manufacturers, Impco’s selection passes these benefits on to the user: 


Small, lightweight, compactly built unit . 
. . Oil properly cooled by high heat transfer rate... 


durable materials . 


Large factor of safety for peak loads .. . 
Can be installed horizontally or vertically 


. Built from extra rugged and 


Easily inspected and cleaned .. . 





FREE CATALOG | 


Please send Bul- | Boss 
letin 4922 so we ani” 
can become famil- 

iar with the design 
details of ''BCF’’ 


Coolers. 





Division of 


COMPANY ... 


ADDRESS 


ROSS HEATER & MFG. CO., INC. 


areican Rapuaror & Stardard £ iitars conronariow 
1431 WEST AVE. 


BUFFALO 12, .N. 7. 


NAME & TITLE 
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PAXSON HYDRAULIC 


PAY OFF 
REEL 







VARIOUS WIDTHS 
OF FACE AND 
COIL WEIGHTS 





PAXSON MACHINE Co. 


SALEM, OHIO 


<I dlalehiele & 


PERFORATING 
5634 FILLMORE STREET, CHICAGO 





114 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 














box cars. Also there were a substantial 
number of box cars included in orders 
placed in the past few weeks, all of 
which lend support to the opinion, which 
still exists in many quarters, that if the 
government does decide to bring out 
a program, it will not be for as many 
as originally proposed and still appar- 
ently under tentative consideration. 

In view of the pressure for freight 
cars for domestic operations, export car 
demand is being forced to take a back 
seat. Some work is going ahead on ex- 
port cars, which had long been on order 
and for which some steel is on hand. 
For instance, the 36,000-car program for 
the French is expected to get off to a 
moderate start next month in the as- 
sembly of some cars. But, in general, 
foreign demand is attracting relatively 
little interest, notwithstanding certain 
new inquiry including 2950 small freight 
cars for Turkey, which is also in the 
market at present for 60 steam locomo- 
tives. 

Following is a comparative table cov- 
ering monthly awards of cars for dom- 
estic operation placed in both commer- 
cial and railroad shops. Monthly totals 
during ‘irst half of this year have been 
revised. 

1946 1945 1944 1943 


Jan 2,050 7,200 1,020 8,365 
Feb. 2,403 1,750 18,240 350 
March 4,516 2,500 6,510 1,935 
April 3,764 1,120 4,519 1,000 
May 3,025 1,526 1,952 870 
June 3,334 670 1,150 50 
July 15,236 3,500 795 4,190 
Aug. . : . 7,240 3,9UU0 d,747 
Sept. .. ; 12,840 400 6,820 
Oct: .. t 1,320 2,425 5,258 
Nov. : 1,650 1,065 870 
Dec. ‘ 4,116 16,245 2,919 
Total 45,482 53,221 41,855 


lron Ore... 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 140 


Consumption of Lake Superior iron 
ore in July totaled 6,423,035 gross tons, 
compared with 4,994,936 tons in June 
and 6,532,273 tons in July, 1945, accord- 
ing to the Lake Superior Iron Ore Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland. Cumulative  con- 
sumption to Aug. 1 was 30,665,323 tons, 
compared with 46,878,576 tons in the 
comparable period last year. 

Ore on hand at furnaces and on Lake 
Erie docks Aug. 1 totaled 30,428,615 
tons, compared with 29,485,221 tons at 
the same date last year. Blast fur- 
naces depending principally on . Lake 
Superior ore in blast Aug. 1 numbered 
167, compared with 156 a month earlier 
and 165 on Aug. 1, 1945. The steel 
strike in Canada: caused all furnaces but 
one to be banked, a loss of five from 
July 1, o» the total active would have 
been that much higher. 


Refractories ... 


Refractories Prices, Page 141 


Pittsburgh — Producers at St. Louis 
and east of the Mississippi recently raised 
refractory brick prices $2 to $5 to off- 
set increased production costs resulting 
from higher coal prices, increased freight 
charges, and the advance in wages not 
compensated for by 11 per cent increase 
in refractory brick prices granted by 
OPA last spring. Super duty fire clay 
brick, high heat duty, and intermediate 
heat duty are now quoted at $81, $65, 
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and $59 per 1000, respectively, fob 
shipping point in Pennsylvania. 

Sellers state shortage of railroad cars 
is hampering shipments somewhat. De- 
liveries on standard items are available 
within 6 to 8 weeks, but special shapes 
are extended 4 to 6 months. Most pro- 
ducers are operating at capacity al- 
though the heavy demand makes it im- 
possible to make much headway against 
order backlogs. Coke oven expansion 
programs will be a major factor in the 
demand situation through the remainder 
of this year, while many blast furnaces, 
open hearths and coke ovens are badly 
in need of relining. Prospect of bring- 
ing into operation, on a subsidy arrange- 
ment, some high cost blast furnaces to 
help meet pig iron requirements for 
housing and farm equipment programs, 
is seen adding to overall demand. 


Warehouse .. . 


Warehouse Prices, Page 140 


Philadelphia — Warehouse business is 
slightly improved as tonnage from mills 
is being received more freely. Some job- 
bers expect August bookings to exceed 
those for July. Small bars, sheets and light 
shapes continue in outstanding demand. 

Boston — Warehouse inventories of 
alloys and larger cold-drawn bars are 
generally well balanced, but distributors 
are still losing inventory in smaller sizes 
of carbon products, despite heavier mill 
deliveries. Shapes and plates approach 
lighter flat-rolled products in scarcity 
and fabricators, unable to get wanted 
deliveries from mills, are substantial buy- 
ers. Bars in small sizes are short with 
demand heavy. Relatively small ratio 
of heavier tonnage being taken in by 
warehouses goes into stock except slow- 
er moving items. 

Cleveland — Shipments of steel to 

warehouses are spasmodic and likely will 
be sharply lower in fourth quarter. One 
distributor here, for instance, reported 
that an urgently needed tonnage that had 
been promised for early August deliv- 
ery but had been postponed to a late 
August position has been postponed now 
to the first week in September at the 
earliest. The mill explained that while 
the steel operating rate based on the 
number of open hearths in operation has 
risen to a high level, actual production 
of. steel has not improved proportion- 
ately. Due to heavy order backlogs 
coupled with necesity of making pro- 
vision for certified and rated orders, most 
mills are not accepting any warehouse 
orders for fourth quarter. However, 
CPA may issue a mill directive calling 
for delivery of certain tonnages to ware- 
houses. Third quarter directive called 
‘for tonnages equivalent to those of fourth 
quarter of last year. While July ship- 
ments showed marked improvement, 
they have fallen off this month, resulting 
in further drying up of inventories. Ware- 
house stocks are not more than 30 per 
cent normal and consist chiefly of heavy 
material.’ Stocks of flat-rolled products, 
structurals, strip, small angles and chan- 
nels are depleted. 


s 
Metallurgical Coke .. . 
Coke Prices, Page 139 
Pittsburgh — OPA granted a price in- 
crease late last week to beehive oven 
coke operators, retroactive to May 17. 


The market is now quoted on the basis 
of $8.75 per net ton, Connellsville, fur- 
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SIPAURAX NO. 1 


Replaces hazardous sulphuric acid in 
pickling and cleaning iron and steel 


SPAREX No. | is a scientifically developed and unusually 
safe granular dry acid compound which becomes active 
only when dissolved in water, 24 pounds of SPAREX No. 1 
dissolved in 7 pints of water produces one gallon of highly 
concentrated pickling solution. 


SPAREX No. 1 is delivered to _ No objectionable fumes — re- 
you in dry granular form, safe places sulphuric acid for pick- 
to store and easy to use. Just 
pour into water and start pick- 
ling. Secure most effective re- 2% pound cans or in 50 pound 
sults by heating to 85° F. bags. 


ling iron and steel. Packed in 


Send for descriptive circular and quantity 


price scale. Sample can $1.00 post paid. 


ALEXANDER SAUNDERS & CO. 


Succ. to J. Goebel & Co.—Est. 1865 
Precision Casting Equipment and Supplies 


95 BEDFORD ST. NEW YORK CITY 14 
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Sectional View 


Hannifin patented high pressure hydraulic cylinders provide stronger, simpler 
construction for easier application and high efficiency use of hydraulic power. 
Cylinder bodies are bored and then honed to a mirror finish, giving a cylinder 
bore that is straight, round, and perfectly finished. The use of a piston with 
precision cast iron rings in this accurate cylinder bore provides a high efficiency 
piston seal and long service life. 

No-tie-rod design, and universal end caps which may be positioned inde- 
pendently, provide for simplest installation and convenient piping. 

Hannifin hydraulic cylinders are furnished in a full range of sizes, for any 
length stroke, in seven standard mounting types. Special mountings and 
extra large sizes built to order. Write for hydraulic cylinder bulletin. 


* 


HANNIFIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


621-631 South Kolmar Avenue e Chicago 24, Illinois 
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Clean 
Steel Parts 


Before 
Organic Finishing 

















With 
NEW OAKITE 
WATER-MIXED 

SOLVENT 








ET safer and economical 
removal of light oils, shop dirt 
stamping com- 


more 


and non-pigmented 
pounds from steel or aluminum parts 
by introducing two-percent-by-volume 


solutions of 


Oakite 
Composition No. 98 


in your pressure-spray washing ma- 
Water-mixable, this non-toxic 
solvent employs the principle of ‘‘con- 
prepare 


chine. 


stant-float 
thoroughly clean pre-finishing surfaces. 


protection” to 


Lighter-than-solution soil floats at the 
top of the cleaning tank, blankets and 
solution under- 


protects the clean 


neath. 


This new, self-emulsifying solvent re- 
tards foaming ... prevénts evaporation 
losses . . . banishes water spots that 
often show through clean work. Ask 
your local Oakite Technical Service 
Representative for a FREE copy of the 
Special Service Report on the new 
cost-lowering metal cleaner! Report 
describes field tests, gives temperature 
and working-concentration details. 


Write on letterhead TODAY! 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
34E Thames Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Technical Service Representatives Located in All 
Principal Cities of the United States ond Canada 


OAKITE Swieised 


CLEANIN 


ERVI 





nace, and $9.35 for operators of hand- 
drawn ovens using trucked coal. Operat- 
ors had been forced to raise wages about 
$1.85 per day. In addition, the cost of 
coal is up 51 cents per ton, and it takes 
about 1.6 tons of coal to make one ton 
of coke. 

Some independent operators banked 
their ovens early last week just prior tv 
authorization of the price increase. No 
adverse effect to pig iron production as 
a consequence of these shutdown is ex- 
pected, since production will be resumed 
at the higher price level. Major steel 
firms draw a reserve supply of coke 
from independent firms to supplement 
output of their own operations. 


Shipments of Soil Pipe 
Resumed After Price Relief 


A price increase of $1.75 a ton has 
started soil pipe moving again out of 
the Birmingham district, major produc- 
ing area. ° 

Producers withheld shipments after the 
revived Office of Price Administration 
rolled soil pipe prices back to the June 
30 level. Under Amendment 7 to Re- 
vised Price Schedule 100, OPA allowed 
a price increase of $1.75 a ton, which 
industry spokesmen said “takes produc- 
tion out of the ‘red’ by a slim margin.” 


Fire Clay, Silica and 
Ladle Brick Prices Rise 


Leading producers of refractories have 
advanced prices of ‘ire clay brick, mal- 
leable bung brick, and silica brick an 
average of about $4.16 per thousand 
while producers of ladle brick have ad- 
vanced prices $5.55 to $5.85 per thous- 
and. 

Net prices, fob shipping point, are 
now as follows for brick produced in 
Pennsylvania, Missouri and Kentucky: 
Fire clay brick, super duty, $81; high 
heat duty, $65; intermediate duty, $59. 
Malleable bung brick is quoted $75, all 
bases; ladle brick, $42 dry press and 
$40 wire cut, Pennsylvania, Ohio, West 
Virginia, and Missouri; silica brick, $65 
Pennsylvania and Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama; $74 Joliet, Il. 

Magnesite and basic brick prices re- 


main unchanged. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


4500 tons, 40 bridges, Maine Turnpike, Kittery- 
Portland, to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; 
Lane Construction Co. and Snodgrass Con- 
struction Co., general contractors; Howard, 
Tammen, Needles & Bergendorff, New York, 
engineers; Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa., awarded 1200 tons steel sheet piling. 

700 tons, plant, Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Co., Texas City, Tex., to Austin Bros., Dallas, 
Tex. 

474 tons, bridge, Stratford, Iowa, for state, 
to Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh; Ben Cole & Son, Ames, Iowa, 
contractor; bids April 80. 

850 tons, sheet piling, extension to power 
station, Havana, Ill., for Illinois Power Co., 


NEW BUSINESS 





to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

350 tons, sheet piling, extension to power sta- 
tion, Havana, Ill., for Ilinois Power Co., to 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Chicago. 

250 tons, plant for Piasecki Helicopter Co., 
Lansdowne, Pa., to Lehigh Structural Steel 
Co., Allentown, Pa. 

924 tons, two 112-ton bridges, Ionia, Iowa, 
and Union Grove, Wis., for Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific railroad, to Ameri- 
can Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

200 tons, Zellerback paper plant, Camas, Wash., 
to Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Seattle. 

170 tons, sheet piling, refinery expansion, 
Whiting, Ind., for Standard Oil Co. of In- 
diana, to Inland Steel Co., Chicago; Lummus 
Co., New York, contractor. 

150 tons, two bridges at Toledo, O., for New 
York Central, to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

150 tons, beam span, bridge R-209, Lawler, 
Iowa, for Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific railroad, to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh; bids March 25. 

187 tons, bridge, Jefferson, Iowa, for state, to 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh; 
Ben Cole & Sons, Ames, Iowa, contractor; 
bids April 30. 

125 tons, beam spans and repairs in Iowa, for 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
railroad, to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; 
bids May 21. 

60 tons, steel grill decking for Montlake bridge, 

Seattle, to Irving Steel Co., New York. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


1900 tons, addition to Herald Tribune build- 
ing, New York; bids asked; Lockwood 
Greene Engineers Inc., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, 
that city, in charge. 

975 tons, underpass, Idlewild Municipal Air- 
port, New York, bids Aug. 26. 

670 tons, woolen mill, Dublin, Ga., for C. M. 
Guest & Sons. 

825 tons, building, Orange, Tex., for E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Son Inc. 

800 tons, additions to duPont plant at Edge- 
moor, Del. 

800 tons, pulp dryer building, Moorehead, 
Minn., for American Crystal Sugar Co. 

800 tons, boiler house, Milwaukee, for Joseph 
Schlitz Brewing Co.; Kulgian Engineering 
Co., Philadelphia, engineer-contractor. 

270 tons, bridge, Braymer, Wis., for Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific railroad. 

200 tons, alterations at Margaret-Orthodox sta- 
tion, Department of City Transit, Philadel- 
phia; bids Aug. 381. 

185 tons, two Washington state 
bridges; bids to Olympia Sept. 4. 

149 tons, bridge, Sec. 1-F, McLean county, 
Ill., for state; Illinois Steel Bridge Co., 
Jacksonville, Ill., low on bids Aug. 9; bids 
rejected, new bids Aug. 27. 

120 tons, bridge, Sec. 45-F, Pike county, IIL, 
for state; Illinois Sterl Bridge Co., Jackson- 
ville, Ill., low on bids Aug. 9; bids rejected, 
new bids Aug. 27. 

116 tons, Cedar river bridge, Covington, Iowa, 
for Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
railroad; bids June 5. 

Unstated, plant for Willard Storage Battery 
Co., 150 x 360 feet, Portland, Oreg.; general 
contract to D. M, Drake, Portland. 


highway 


REINFORCING BARS... 
REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


2735 tons, bridges and highways, Maine Turn- 
pike, Kittery-Portland, to Bancroft-Martin 
Rolling Mills Co., Portland, Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa., to finish steel; Lane 
Construction Co, and Snodgrass Construction 
Co., general contractors; Howard, Tammen, 
Needles & Bergendorff, New York, engineers. 

250 tons, radio material school, Great Lakes, 
Ill., for Great Lakes Nava] Training Station, 
to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago; 
Henry Ericsson Co., Chicago, contractor; 
bids June 25. 


250 tons, gas storage container, East Chicago, 
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CLEANBLAST 


IT’S BACK AGAIN Ff 


With 5 good reasons for its popularity 


Because of its fracture resistant structure Cleanblast Alloy 
99 shot is far superior to regular material, and will lower 
your consumption of shot by a large percentage. 


Cleanblast Alloy 99 shot will reduce wear on all machine 
parts that come in contact with the abrasive. This also 
means a savings due to breakdown delays and parts re- 


With less material required, a considerable yearly saving 
is gained due to lower freight costs. 


Handling and storage represents still another saving when 
you use Alloy 99 Shot. Your workmen are required to 
handle much less material. 


Cleanblast Alloy 99 shot fractures at a much slower rate 
and into much larger pieces than regular shot. This re- 
sults in less dust and lower disposal costs. 












311 W. HURON ST.,. 





Sample and Laboratory Service Available on Request 


ALLOY METAL ABRASIVE COMPA 











(22x 7) x (43 x 3%) = 
174g x (32 x 3B) = 1776 x 2087 
oe 
I7ig X lows = 275 x 2248 = 
| =975,5327 


CLOSE FIGURING 


by buyers and sellers of 
good used or surplus ma- 
chinery and supplies adds 
up to STEEL's “Used 
and Rebuilt Equipment’ 
section. Rates are mod- 
erate .. . results are ex- 
cellent. Make no mistake 
about it and send your 
instructions to STEEL, 
Penton Building, Cleve- 
land 13, Ohio. 
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CK about the 


SMALLEST BIG HOIST 


Electric Cable Hoist 
measures only 26-5,'’x15’’ and we'ghs 
about one-half of any other first class 
hoist, yet it is built to tackle the tough- 


est, biggest lifting jobs. 


PIONEERS OF BETTER HOISTS, 


ON OF THE weRicHrT 
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Write for 
details 
todoy 
and be 

convinced 


CRANE COMPANY 


LIFTING AND CONVEYING LQUIPMINT 
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NEW BUSINESS 








Ind., for Northern Indiana Public Service 
Co., to Bartlett Hayward Division, Koppers 
Co. Inc., Baltimore. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 


2750 tons, South Side intercepting sewer, Con- 
tract No. 2, Chicago, for Sanitary District 
of Chicago; bids Sept. 12. 


110 
Olympia, 


Washington state bridges; bids to 

Sept. 4, 

Unstated, concrete warehouse, 100 x 100 feet 
for Grays Harbor Port Commission, Aberdeen, 


Wash.; Lamb Construction Co, contractor. 


tons, 


PLATES... 
PLATES PLACED 


gas storage container, East Chicago, 


4000 tons, 


Ind., for Northern Indiana Public Service 
Co., to Bartlett Hayward Division Koppers 
Co. Inc., Baltimore 


PIPE .. > 
CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 


200 tons, various sizes, Pasco, Wash., to Pacific 
States Cast Iron Pipe Co., Provo, Utah 


CAST TRON PIPE PENDING 


475 tons, various sizes for Wapato, Wash.; 
Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe Co., Provo, 
Utah, low. 


RAILS, CARS... 


RAILROAD CARS PLACED 


Railway, 140 streamlined coaches; 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., 
41 to Budd Co., Philadelphia; 23 
Car Foundry Co., New York; 


Southern 
76 to 
Chicago; 
to American 






PERFORATED 
METALS 


for every 
industrial use 
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Perforated Metals 
Perforated Metal Screens 
Architectural Grilles 


Pullman-Standard award included 71 sleepers 
and five mail-baggage cars; and Budd award 
26 coaches, nine diners and six lounge 
coaches; American Car award, 11 coaches, 
four baggage-dormitory cars, three lounge- 
bar cars, three mail-baggage cars and four 
diners. Of cars placed with American Car 
18 will be of aluminum. 


RAILROAD CARS PENDING 


Baltimore & Ohio, 1000 fifty-ton box cars. 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, 1500 box cars, pending. 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 1000 freight 
cars, comprising 500 fifty-ton box cars, 300 


fifty-ton hopper cars and 200  fifty-ton 
gondola cars, bids asked. 
Seaboard Air Line, 150 seventy-ton hopper 


bids asked. 
Southern Pacific, 1000 fifty-ton steel sheathed 
box cars, bids asked; this is in addition to 


cars, 


1050 freight cars placed by the railroad 
within the last year and a half. 

Turkish Purchasing Commission, Washington, 
2950 miscellaneous freight cars, including 
1500 twenty-ton four-wheel box cars and 


1000 twenty-ton four-wheel high side gon- 
dola cars, contemplated. 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 


Erie, 20 diesel-electric switch engines, includ- 
ing nine 1000-horsepower, six 660-horse- 
power and one 880-horsepower unit, placed 
with American Locomotive Co., New York, 
and two 1000-horsepower and two 660- 
horsepower units, placed with Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Eddystone, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES PENDING 

Argentine State Railways, 5 to 50 steam loco- 
motives, bids asked. 

Turkish Purchasing Commission, Washington, 
60 steam locomotives, comprising 40 of the 
2-10-0 type and 20 of the 2-12-0 type, 
contemplated. 
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Hendrick offers a complete line of 
perforated metals for every type of 
application, in all commercially rolled 
metals, any gauge or size of opening. 
More than 70 years experience in per- 
forating metals, extensive plant facil- 
ities and large stock of dies and tools 
assure outstanding performance and 
long service life. May we quote you? 


B= HENDRICK 


Mitco Open Steel Flooring, 30 DUNDAFF STREET, CARBONDALE, PENNA. 


“Shur-Site” Treads and 
Amorgrids. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 











CONSTRUCTION 
AND ENTERPRISE 


ALABAMA 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va., will start construction 
soon of a glass container plant and box plant 
for manufacturing corrugated boxes for ship- 
ping. 


CALIFORNIA 


GLENDALE, CALIF.—M. W. Baird, architect, 
Bank of America Bldg., is preparing plans for 
a machine shop and factory for a client, 
140 x 250 feet, to cost about $180,000. 


LOS ANGELES—Quality Screw Products Co., 
1842 West Valley Blvd., has permit for fac- 
tory building at 6036 Ferguson Dr., covering 
1800 square feet, to cost about $5600. 


LOS ANGELES—Fiat Metal Mfg. Co., 1205 
Roscoe St., Chicago, has permit for a plant 
building at 3449 Flower St., covering 15,000 
square feet, to cost about $68,000. 


LOS ANGELES—William Modglin, 3225 San 
Fernando Rd., has permit for a machine shop 
at that address, 40 x 150 feet to cost about 
$43,200. 


LOS ANGELES—Hydraulic Press & Engineer- 
ing Co., 5543 Alba St., has let contract to 
Miller-Saunders Co., 4426 Kingswell Ave., for 
a machine shop 75 x 116 feet, to cost 
$27,000. 


LOS ANGELES—H. Kramer & Co., 2460 En- 
terprise St., is taking bids on a _ two-story 
130 x 200-foot warehouse and foundry and 
50 x 104-foot laboratory and office building, 
with two 10,000-gallon oil storage tanks. 


SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF.—Converse Rub- 
ber Co., Malden, Mass., plans a rubber prod- 
ucts plant for the Central Manufacturing 
District, to cost over $1 million. Anderson 
Nichols Associates, 210 West Seventh St., 
Los Angeles, are engineers. 


SAN CARLOS, CALIF.—Mathews Conveyer 
Co., 300 Seventh Ave., San Francisco, has let 
contract to Wagner & Martinez, 181 South 
Park St., San Francisco, for a one and two- 
story sheet metal manufacturing plant 100 x 
317 feet, to cost about $140,000. Meyers & 
Evers, 1201 Kohl Bldg., San Francisco, are 
architects. 


CONNECTICUT 
NAUGATUCK, CONN.—United States Rubber 
Co. will erect a three-story mill building 


costing $1,500,000 as an addition to its 
rubber footwear plant. Mixing and grinding 
operations will be concentrated in the new 
plant. W. E. Bittle is factory manager. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—United Illuminating 
Co., 128 Temple St., has let contract to 
C. W. Blakeslee & Sons Inc., 58 Waverley 
St., for a 75 x 200-foot generating station, 
to cost over $900,000. 


STAMFORD, CONN.—Taylor Reed Cor., 
slenbrook, Stamford, has plans by L. F. 
Caproni, 121 Chapel St., New Haven, for a 
one-story 80 x 350-foot and 80 x 80-foot 
plant, to cost about $200,000. 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO—Verson Ali Steel Press Co., 1355 
East 93rd St., has let contract to Norman 
Bouchard, Western Springs, Ill., for a one- 
story 100 x 156-foot foundry building, to 
cost about $85,000. 


INDIANA 


FORT WAYNE, IND.—Salisbury Axle Division 
of Dana Corp., Bennett Rd., Toledo, O., has 
let contract to A. Bentley & Sons Co., 201 
Belmont St., Toledo, for a one-story plant 
addition, estimated to cost over $300,000. 


IND.—LaSalle Steel Co., Ham- 


HAMMOND, 
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PEAK PERFORMANCE 


ALL THE TIME 
READY-POWER 


GAS-ELECTRIC UNITS _ i => s Send in: your’ specillentions or 
FOR INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS ; z i< : 
















3 Pe hie 
inate Hair. Pin 


others. Ask For 





READY-POWER increases the work out- 
put of Electric trucks 4% to 4% over any 
other form of truck power. Electric 
Trucks, WITH READY-POWER, operate 
at the lowest cost... are the most efficient 
and longest lived of: any materials handling 
equipment. There are no gf slow- 
downs or “downtimes”. With READY- 
POWER you get higher peak performance 
from your electric trucks ... more produc- 
tion ... more materials moved. 
Specify READY-POWER on new truck 
parcpests. Convert present trucks to 
READY-POWER. 














M. D. HUBBARD 


SPRING COMPANY i 


425 CENTRAL AVENUE e PONTIAC 12, MICHIGAN 









3824 Grand River Aven - @ Detroit 8, Mich. Bz 





mo Promptly made to your 
~ enact specications. We can an 215 
res any or style of perforations des ,, 


CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. ‘oy Maas oat 
QY 2443 W. 24th Place Canal 1459 — Chicago. Tl. 





vy DIFFERENTIAL 
ast * STEEL CAR co., FINDLAY, OHIO 


Air Dump Cars, Mine Cars, 





Locomotives, Lorries 
AXLESS Trains and 
Complete Haulage Systems 





























ke Ot CV CY dhypose 


Bring 


On Metallurgy, Iron and Stee! Practice, 
Foundry Work, etc. id . 

Quality gears of cast and forged steel, 

We specialize in books of interest to our readers, ~ wo ow sey won, bionse;-tilent aah sewhide Gul 

and will be glad to advise you about the best f ae ” bakelite. Gears of different types are pro 

book for your particular needs. Pe S) | duced. Spur gears up to 12 feet in diameter 


Distributors of Ramsey Silent Chain drives 


Tt T E £ i a! Oa and couplings 


Penton Bulliding Book Dept. Cleveland, Ohie 


your gear problems to Simonds 





August 26, 1946 














Made in two models —a PA-2 with a 15,000 Ib. 
capacity up to 1/8" stock, and a Model PA-3 with a 
30,000 Ib. capacity up to 1/4” stock. The permanent 
head is piloted to the main cylinder body. This provides 
for the upper grip held in the head, and the one 
mounted on the piston, being always completely 
concentric and for the penetrator starting the cupping 
at the exact center of the opening in the grip. The 
specimen is automatically held between the grips with 
a load in proper proportion to the one being applied 
in forming the cup. 


Bd 





BRINELL (manual) 


A Brinell Testing Machine of the Manually Operated 
Bench Type for the Hardness Testing of Metals that is 
known as ‘Superior’ Model-J, is particularly designed 
to meet the requirements of the smaller shops, heat- 
treat plants, laboratories, schools, etc. The Multi- 
Beam and Dead Weight principle is employed with 
weights accurately calibrated for loads of 500 kg. 
to 3,000 kilog ae itable Hydraulic Dash 
Pot is incorporated, which eliminates any shock on 
the load as it is applied. 


Standard equipment furnished with machine, con- 
sists of a Flat Anvil also "Vee" Anvil for testing of 





‘rounds’ and a standard Brinell Microscope with 
micrometer scale and case . . . Send for your 16 page 
catalog. 


STEBL CITY 
TESTING LABORATORY 
8843 LIVERNOIS, DETROIT 4 


i60 


mond, will let contract soon for steel plant 
additions to cost about $75,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


QUINCY, MASS.—Pneuwmatic Scale Corp., 65 
Newport Ave., has let contract to George A. 
Fuller Co., 11 Beacon St., Boston, for a 
one-story 145 x 224-foot plant to cost about 
$250,000. 


SOUTH WALPOLE, MASS.—Bird Machine 
Co. has let contract to Munroe-Langstroth 
Inc., 52 North Washington St., North Attle- 
boro, Mass., for an 80 x 120-foot plant ad- 
dition, to cost about $100,000. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Monsanto Chemical 
‘Co., 812 Monsanto Ave., has let contract to 
Adams & Ruxton Construction Co., 1387 
Main St., for a one-story boiler plant, to 
cost about $60,000. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Package Machinery 
Co. has bought the war plant operated by 
Pratt & Whitney division, United Aircraft 
Corp., East Longmeadow, Mass., for 
$1,750,000. Automatic wrapping and bottle- 
hooding machinery will be produced, em- 
ploying 1500 workers, compared with 640 
now. The present Springfield plant will be 
offered for sale. 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT—Acme Foundry Co., 2503 22nd 
St., has let contract to Bennage & McKinstrie 
Co., 4612 Woodward Ave., for a foundry 
building costing about $85,000. 


OHIO 


CINCINNATI—City, H. H. Kranz, city engineer, 
is building an incinerator plant at Hopple 
and Beekman Sts., to cost about $750,000. 


CLEVELAND—Annco Products Inc, has been 
incorporated to manufacture automotive 
parts, Kenneth F. Wilson, associated with 
Cleveland Pneumatic Aerol Inc., 3781 East 
77th St. 


CLEVELAND—A-Brite Plating Co. Inc. has 
been incorporated to do commercial plating 
and has bought a plant at 2287 Woodland 
Ave. and will expand business. John Shope 
is president of the new company. 


CLEVELAND—Le Roi Co., Milwaukee, has 
bought a plant at 12500 Berea Rd. and will 
equip it for manufacture of rock drills, min- 
ing and road-building machinery. Russell 
Morgan, United Bank Bldg., is representa- 
tive. 


YOUNGSTOWN-—-~An addition of 26.000 square 
feet, costing $75,000, is being built at the 
Mackenzie Muffler Co. plant in North Meri- 
dian Rd., to be occcpied by the Buffalo Pres- 
sed Steel Co., a subsidiary, for manufacture 
of oil filters and other auto, equipment. 


YOUNGSTOWN—Great Lakes Carbon Corp., 
Robert F. Fahy, Baltimore, manager rock 
wool division, will build a plant covering 
20,000 square feet for manufacture of rock 
wool insulation from steelworks slag, in 
North Meridian Rd., at cost of about $250.- 
000 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BRIDGEPORT, PA.—-Tube Methods Inc. has 
let contract to D. L. Reiff, 15 East Airy St., 
Norristown, Pa., for a one and two-story 140 
x 140-foot plant and office building, to cost 
about $100,000. G. A. Greeby, Montgomery 
Trust Bldg. Arcade, Norristown, is architect. 


CORRY, PA.—Ajax Iron Works is expanding 
its plant by several additions to double 
capacity for gas pumping engines for oilfield 
use, 


SRIE, PA.—American Sterilizer Co. plans a 
two-story plant addition 91 x 102 feet, to 
cost about $65,000, to allow production 
expansion. Herman Zwicker is plant superin- 
tendent. 


MEADVILLE, PA.—National Bearing Division 
of American Brake Shoe Co., E. A. Williams, 
works manager, 4930 Manchester Ave., St. 
Louis, has let contract to Ragnar Benson 
Inc., 4744 West Rice St., Chicago, for a 


— 





MARKET NEWS 








foundry 293 x 735 feet and 39 x 93-foot 
boiler house, to cost about $2 million. 


NEW BRIGHTON, PA.—Boro, Sixth Ave. and 
Ninth St., is having plans prepared by 
Michael Baker Jr., Baker Bldg., Rochester, 
Pa., for a sewage disposal plant and auxili- 
aries, to cost $175,000 and incinerator cost- 
ing $50,000. 


TENNESSEE 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., an- 


nounces a third plant here for manufacture 
of nylon yarn, estimated to cost about $20 
million, on a 600-acre tract near Chattanooga. 
Application has been made for CPA approval. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. — Columbian Iron 
Works is having plans prepared for a foun- 
dry plant to cost about $275,000. 


HUMBOLDT, TENN.—City plans sewage treat- 
ment plant costing about $120,000. Hurt- 
Rosche, Hillsboro, Tenn., are engineers. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Gerald L. Malmo, branch manager, has zon- 
ing permission for a plant at Airways and 
Dunne Sts. for manufacture of industrial 
and agricultural machinery, to cost about 
$40,000. 


TRENTON, TENN.—City plans a sewage treat- 
ment plant to cost about $115,000. Hurst- 
Rosche, Hillsboro, Tenn., are engineers. 


TEXAS 


EL PASO, TEX.—El Paso Natural Gas Co., 
El Paso, plans expansion of compressor sta- 
tion costing $200,000, gas purification plant 
over $200,000 and dehydration plant about 
$200,000. 


GARLAND, TEX.—Modern Cotton Machine 
Co., Garland, plans a plant for manufacture 
of a cotton picking machine, estimated to 
cost $100,000. W. Payne, Garland, is engi- 
neer. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Mosher Steel Co., 3910 
Washington St., has let contract to Bace- 
Marshall Co., 4009 Center St., for a plant 
to cost about $70,000. 


FLANO, TEX.—Sure Heat Stove Co., 2124 
North Harwood St., Dallas, Tex., plans a plant 
for manufacture of oil heaters, to cost about 
$55,000. 

TEXAS CITY, TEX.—Carbon & Carbide Chem- 
ical Corp., Texas City, will add to chemical 
plant, including equipment building, three 
pump houses, compressor building, furnace 
building and electric control houses, to cost 
over $3 million. 


WASHINGTON 


ABERDEEN, WASH.—Grays Harbor Port 
Commission has let contract to Lamp Con- 
struction Co. for a 100 x 100-foot concrete 
warehouse structure. 


ENUMCLAW, WASH.—H. I. Kyle, city clerk, 
will receive bids Aug. 27 for a municipal 
machine shop. 


SPOKANE, WASH.—City has budgeted $525,- 
000 for construction in 1947 of a pumping 


plant at Trent, Wash., involving several 
buildings and equipment. 
TACOMA, WASH.—War Assets Administra- 


tion has approved sale to Hooker Chemical 
Co. of the loca! anhydrous aluminum 
chloride plant which has been operated by 
the Hooker Electrochemical Co. 


WHITE SALMON, WASH.—Klickitan County 
Public Utility District No. 1, E. E. Clouse, 
manager, will call bids Sept. 16 for material 
and equipment involved in the proposed 
840-mile transmission and distribution line, 
total cost of which is estimated at about 
$400,000, in five schedules. 


WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE — Alfa Machine Co., 1805 
North Fourth St., has let contract to W. W. 
Oeflein Inc., 5345 North Hopkins St., for a 
one-story 110 x 124-foot plant building, to 
cost about $50,000. 


STEEL 













































MOGUL CAST-SEAL AND CIRCULATOR 
" @ Here’s Your 




















VT) | — Answer to 
V POROUS CASTING 
owed PROBLEMS 


Mogul Cast-Seal and Circulator will end your porous casting problems 
forever. Unit heats and circulates Mogul Cast-Seal under pressure through 
defective castings. Mogul Cast-Seal contains millions of minute metallic 

which penetrate deep into porous areas and tiny fissures building 
up @ permanent ; metallic bond which will withstand pressures up to 2100 
ge oP It’s fast, low-cost and requires no training. Write for bulletin 


METALLIZING COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Dept. 3, 1330 W. Congress Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 














BROWNING ELECTRIC 
TRAVELING CRANES AND HOISTS 
up to 125-TON CAPACITY 


WILLOUGHBY (Cleveland), OHIO 





VICTOR R. BROWNING & CO., INC. 


WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


TIN PLATE 


COP-R-LOY PIPE-SHEETS 


. A SuUCAADWIAD 


THE MODERN TIN PLATE 





Caster and Fifth Wheel 
Types 


THE OHIO GALVANIZING & MFG. CO. 











COWLES 


ROTARY SQUARING KNIVES 
for Modern Requirements 


Highest Quality ..... Long Service 
The Product of Many Years Specialization 
MADE BY TOOLMAKERS 


Also Manufacturers of 


MILLING CUTTERS AND 
SPECIAL METAL CUTTING TOOLS 


COWLES TOOL COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 














le ANODIZE TANKS 
|HEATING UNITS FOR ACID 


‘HEIL ENGINEERING COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


12903 ELMWOOD AVE. 





The OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co. °°Sxic’* 






TANKS 


g 49TH ST. & AV.RR. 











Pickling of Iron and Steel—sy Wallace G. imbog 


This book covers many phases of pick- 
ling room practice and construction and 
maintenance of pickling equipment. 


Price THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Post aid Book Department 
$5.00 1213 W. 3rd. St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Penn St., Niles, Ohie 








mechanical 


POWER PRESSES 


FOR 


ALL INDUSTRIES 


ZEH & HAHNEMANN C0. 


56 AVENUE A, NEWARK 5, N. J. 





V ao 


Member Metal Treating Instrtute 


~— — 
ITTSBURGH 
ERCIAL HEAT TREATING CO. 


PITTSOURGH, PA. a 


COMPLETE 
HEAT TREATING 
FACILITIES 
for Ferrous and 
Nonferrous Metals 





















f Excellent facilities. a 


for export 


. shipment 


ENTERPRISE ) 


" j GALVANIZING COMPANY ts 
PRTEOMENES . ( 2525 |E. Cumberland Street Philadelphia 25, Pa. 4 











TOLEDO STAMPINGS 


Let us make your stamping problems our problems. Our Engi- 
neering Department has had many years of experience in devel- 
opment work and our production facilities include not only a 
modern press depart- 
ment, but facilities for 
copper hydrogen braz- 
ing and other types of 
welding and assembly- 
ing work. We solicit 
your prints and in- 
qviries. 





90 Fearing Bivd., Toledo, Ohio 


Detroit ace 2970 W. Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago Office: 333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL. 
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ANY SHAPE + ANY MATERIAL + COMPLETE FACILITIES 


Toledo Stamping and Manufacturing Co. Write for free Forging Data Folder. . . Helpful, Informative 
J. H. WILLIAMS & CO), “The Drop-Forging People” BUFFALO 7, N.Y. 

























BIRDSSORO, PENNA 125 MANITOBA STREET 





HAMMERED FORGINGS 


a “i 
4 
ib y: LU 4 , re Ic ; Gear Blanks, die blocks, crankshafts, forged weldless 


: rings, spindles, forgings of any shape or size. 
PIG TRON Forgings machined and/or heat treated. Immediate 


deliveries. 
E. & G. BROOKE IRON CO. BISON FORGE COMPANY 
BUFFALO 6, N. Y. 
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Bie. | oe ORKS 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDDYSTONS 
Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL — BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED — ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write for Catalogue 
Main Offier — Phila., Pa. New York Office — 44 Whitehall St. 











GRINDING WHEELS 
AND THEIR USES 


Second Edition — Second Printing 











By Johnson Heywood 


e The New Book of “KNOW HOW” that “TELLS HOW”— 
a practical volume for every man interested in modern grind- 
ing methods and applications. Today’s production, with a 
premium on “Know How”, depends on men that can do a 
job, or know where to find out how to do it. 

“Grinding Wheels and Their Uses” covers the entire 





field of grinding . .. a study of the twenty-nine chapter 
oak lay eeenied. Orie heads will show how broad its scope really is. 
$3.00° Postpaid. (*plus Shop executives can turn to this book for practical help 


edditienal 9c for state ie? _P ° 
sales tox on orders fer | on everyday grinding problems; grinding machine operators, 


oeny a oa or apprentice operators, can use it to good advantage. Stu- 

dents in trade and technical schools and colleges can profit 
trom the operating experience of engineers, designers, foremen and employes as 
set forth in this new volume. 

This 436 page book, with 29 chapters and 436 illustrations and figures, is the 
only up-to-date book of its kind on the market today. Fifteen tables of Wheel 
Recommendations and 4 other appendices provide working data that every operator 
must have. 

ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY!—Orders will be filled the same day received .. . 
Order now and have this valuable handbook ready for immediate reference. 





162 


naeate: 


iT Warehouse Service 
BARS ° STRUCTURALS 
PLATES*SHEETS 
COLD FINISHED ° ETC. 
Write for Monthly Stock List 
AMERICAN PETROMETAL CORP. _@ 


J lana 
a CCE LCL? le 





STEEL—Book Department—Penton Building, Cleveland 13, O. Sneon at Trade Names 









CHAPTERS 

The Abrasive Materials 

How Grinding Wheels Are 
Made 

Theory of Grinding 

Surface Qualities and Finishes 

Selecting the Right Wheel For 
the Job 

Wheel Shapes and Sizes 

Trying, Dressing and Balancing 

Use of Grinding Fluids 

Tool and Cutter Sharpening 

Sharpening Cemented Carbide 
Tools 

Cylindrical Grinding 

Grinding Cams and Other 
Out-of Round Surfaces 

Roll Grinding 

internal Grinding 

Surface Grinding 

“Disk Grinding 

Centerless Grinding 

"Thread Grinding 

"Gear Grinding 

“Grinding Dies and Molds 

“Lapping 

“Honing 

*Superfinishing 

*Prepaiing Metallographic 
Specimens 

Cutting Off With Abrasive 
Wheels 

Use of Abrasives in Non- 
Metalworking Industries 

Srinding Castings, Welds and 
Billets 

How to Cut Costs and Increase 
Production 

Some Tips for Product De- 
signers 

*New chapters added in this 

Second Edition. 

APPENDICES 

Table of Wheel Recommenda- 
tions 

lapping Compound Recom- 
mendations 

Wheel Breakage and Safety 
Tips 

Standard Grinding Wheel 
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USED and REBUILT E 





UIPMENT 





















FOR SALE 


Analysis 
275 Tons—2'2”" C. R. Rounds X1314 
50 Tons—1%4” Rounds X1314 
60 Tons—1¥2” Rounds X1020 


Wire or Call 
GLAZER STEEL CORPORATION 


2100 Aijior Avenue Phone 3-0738 


Knoxville, Tenn. 














FOR SALE 


2400 Ibs. — 2%’ — X1112 Round Shafting 
2500 Ibs. — 116”—X1112 Round Shafting 
174 Ibs.—2’ —X1335 Round Shafting 
2000 Ibs.—3” x .018” thick Armco Special 
Electrical Lamination Steel, fair condition. 
200 Ibs.—23%4" x .015” thick SAE 1010 
Lamination Steel, 6’ to 8’ random lengths, 
fair condition. 
250 tbs.—3-3/16” x .015” thick SAE 1010 
Lamination Steel 6’ to 8’ random lengths, 
fair condition. 


General Armature & Mfg. Co. 


Lock Haven, Pa. 








USED 
PRECISION CASTING 


FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT 
FOR SALE 


IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


1—#3403 Stewart gas fired pusher furnace; temperature 1800” F.; 
Tunnel—12 inches high, 1334 inches wide and 144 inches long; 
complete with automatic controls. Original cost $5,685.00; Two 
years intermittent use only. 

1—B20 Vapor blast. Original cost $1,250.00; practically new con- 
dition. 








1—Detroit Rocking Arc furnace with extra shell, patterns etc.; for mak- 
ing pressure castings. Original cost over $1,800.00. Excellent 
condition. 

*Miscellaneous other items used in precision casting manufacture also 

available. 


Contact: Roger Froemming, Cleaver-Brooks Company, 5100 North 
33rd Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 




















FOR SALE 
ONE 500-TON VERTICAL HYDRAULIC 
HIGH SPEED FORGING PRESS 
Manufacturer — United Engineering & 
Foundry Co. 
HECTOR BOIARDI 


Milton, Pa. 


HARDWOOD CHARCOAL Steel 


storage space 
Carload Lo‘s 





available. 








In Bulk or in Bags 
immediate Delivery 


The JOSCO CORP. 


Dept. S. 
Cleveland 2, O. 


7382 Lorain Ave. 








Overhead crane—10 tons capacity. 
12 car R.R. siding. 


WALLACK BROS. 


7400 S. Damen Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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AVETtISC ww exes 


Equipment" section is ‘he weekly meeting place for 


buyers and sellers of good used or surplus machinery 
and supplies. Displayed classified rates are moderate. 
Send your instructions today to STEEL, Penton 
Building, Cleveland. 


The ‘‘Used and Rebuilt 








August 26, i946 
















































WANTED 
STEEL SHEETS 


New or Used, Black or Galvanized. 

No objection to a few holes. Hot or 

Cold Rolled. State Hardness of Steel. 
Width — 16” or Wider 


Lengths — 96" or Longer 
MUST NOT BE WARPED 


IRVINGTON 
FORM & TANK CORP. 


IRVINGTON, NEW YORK 
New York Office: 43 Cedar Street 





MIDLAND STEEL & EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


600 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 
The 
Largest Buyers 
of 
Surplus Steel Inventories 




















WANTED 
PRESS EQUIPMENT 


Two #3 and One #4 Motor Driven Federal 
Punch Presses. Would consider other com- 
parable makes. Wire or phone J. W. Wil- 
lard, Purchasing Agent, Radio Condenser 
Co., Davis & Copewood Sts., Camden, N. J. 


FOR SALE 
NEW CUPRO NICKEL 


TUBES 


500,000 Lbs. 
‘x .049 wall 70/30 
packed in original cases 
10’6” - 11’6” - 12'3” 
13/3” - 14’3” Lengths 


SABIN METAL CORP. 


40 Lispenard Street 
New York 13, N. Y. 
Tel.: WAlker 5-6583 




















WANTED 
SUB-ZERO INDUSTRIAL FREEZER 


Minimum temperature, minus 110 de- 
Aer to 120 degrees F. Give description, 
ocation and price. 


Address Box 654, 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 














WANTED 
STEEL SHEETS 


Cold Rolled, also hot rolled primes. All sizes 
from 24° minimum width to 60” minimum length, 
in gages from No. 11 to 24 inclusive. For delivery 
either in Indiana or New Jersey. Contact P. 
Breeze Corporation, Inc., 41 South 6th Street, 
Newark 7, N. J. Tel. Mitchell 2-7161. 








Wanted 
GAG STRAIGHTENING PRESS 


Similar to Sutton i 2 Single Head Horizontal, 
capacity 12°’ x 2” flats, 7-1/2" squares, 8-1/2" 
rounds, Write giving full details. 


FIRTH STERLING STEEL COMPANY 
McKeesport, Pa. 











Wanted 
SURPLUS RAW MATERIALS 


Chemicals, Alloys, 
By-Products, Residues, etc. 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORP. 


84 Beaver St. New York 5, N.Y. 


FOR SALE 


ALLOY STEEL 


ROUND, HEX, SQUARE BARS 


New York and Pittsburgh 
Warehouse Stocks 


L. B. FOSTER CO. 


9 Park Place, New York 7 
Phone—Barclay 7-2111 
P. O. Box 1647, Pittsburgh 38 
Phone—Wainut 3300 
mare an Distributor 
Cc. 3. SGOW COMPANY 
2009 Fonkelt Ave., Detroit 3 
Phone—Townsend 8-1172 























WANTED 

LATE TYPE 

WIRE STRAIGHTENING AND 
CUTTING MACHINE 


WALLACK BROS. 
7400 S$. Damen Ave. Chicago 36, Ill. 








WANTED TO BUY 
Several Multiple Spindle Drill Presses 
With a No. 2 Morse Taper. Can use 
3-, 4-, or 6-spindle and require a total 
of 25 spindles. 


COLUMBUS PRODUCTION MFG. CO. 
249 E. 5th Avenue Columbus 1, Ohio 


R AILS aeuine 
TRACK ACCESSORIES 
prom 5 Warehouses 


«PROMPT SHIPMENTS 

«FABRICATING FACILITIES 

¢ TRACKAGE SPECIALISTS 
EVERYTHING FROM ONE SOURCE 
L. B. FOSTER COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 

















Wanted—SHEARINGS 


Any Amount—Alll Sizes, Galvanized, Cold and 
Hot Rolled Al Stai and Copper. 
6" Minimum Width to 36° Minimum Length. 
Uniform Quantities. Gauges from 16 to 30 


inclusive. 
Write or Wire 
Los ones. Sheet Metal Mfg. Co. 
901-903 Los Angeles 21, Calif, 
TRinity 4713 

















Use This Section 


& 
When you have machinery or 
equipment you want to sell—Stex. 
can help you. For rates, write 
StrreL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 














RELAYING RAIL 


TRACK ACCESSORIES 


MIDWEST STEEL CORP. 


Gen’! Off. CHARLESTON, or W. VA. 
ESTON W 
ARLESTON, 
KNOXVILLE. TENN. @ PORTSMOUTH, VA. 














STEEL 

















EQUIPMENT...MATERIALS 














12 pes. 
65 pes. 
120 pes. 
35 pes. 
13 pes. 
2 pes. 
30 pes. 
75 pes. 
1,200 pes. 
100 pes. 
35 pes. 342° 
35 pes. 
50 pes. 
20 pes. 
10 pes. 
15 pes. 
50 pes. 
20 pes. 
80 pcs. 
10 pes. 
30 pes, 
45 pcs. 
20 pcs. 
if pes. 


Material is available for imm+: diate 
shipment sub ect to prior sale. 


KERRIGAN IRON WORKS, inc. 
General Sales Office, North Sije Piant 


1033 Herman St. Nashville 2, Tenn. 


SURPLUS MATERIAL 


FOR SALE 
10” Ship Channel 28.32 24’0” length 
13” Ship Channel 31.82 13’6” length 
15” Channel 33.92¢ 13'6” length 
15” Channel 33.922 12'0” length 
18” Channel 42.77 11'0” length 
14” O. D. Pipe 12’0” length 
134” x 3/16” Fiat Iron 20’0” length 
1%” x Ye" Flat fron 16’0” length 
14a" x Yar Flat Iron 16’0” length 
3” x Ya" Flat Iron 20'0” length 
344" x % Fiat Iron 20’0” length 
6” x 4%” Flat Iron 18'0” length 
2%” x 5/16 Flat Iron 2’0” length 
5” x 3%” Flat Iron 17'6” length 
5” x 36” Fiat Iron 15'8” length 
5” x 3” Flat Iron 20’0” length 
i” x Ya" Fiat Iron 30'0” length 
3” x Yo’ Fiat Iron 20’0” length 
3” x % Flat tron 22’0” length 
34a” x %" Flat Iron 20’0” length 
wm" xl Fiat Iron 20’0” tength 
9”x4""x9/16 Angle Iron 40’0” length 
8”’x4"x7/16" Angle Iron 25'0” length 
10” Channel 25 60'0” length 











Edge. 





30,000 Ibs. 


115 x 15/16— 


FOR SALE 
NEW CUPRO-NICKEL TUBES 


100,000 Ibs. %’ OD x 18 ga. Wall 80%” 
and 48” Lengths. 


BRASS — COILS 


Yo Hd.—Sheared 


SEABOARD STEEL CO. 


New Haven, Conn. 
Telephone: 8-0929 8-2034 





OVERHEAD CRANES 


200-Ton Alliance 100' Span 
150-ton Whiting 30' Span 
88-Ton “‘American”’ 40'6"' 


Span 
18-Ton Alliance 37' Span 
75-Ton Alliance 78' Span 
86-Ton Shaw 69'10"" Span 
40-Ton Alliance 82' Span 
38-Ton tenes 22' Span 
30-Ten Case 4)’ 
30-Ton Morgan a Span 
30-Ton Morgan 30' Span 
30-Ton Niles 53'9" Span 
30-Ton Reading 56' Span 
28-Ton Bedford 50' Span 
28-Ton Cleveland 106'Span 
28-Ton P&H 70' Span 
28-Ton Whiting 106' Span 
28-Ten Whiting 82' Span 
20-Ton Alliance 77' Span 
20-Ton Cleveland 65' Span 
20-Ton Morgan 77' Span 
20-Ton Northern 60' Span 
20-Ton P&H §1'4" Span 
20-Ton P&H 39'6"' Span 
20-Ton Shaw 76'4"' Span 
20-Ton Shepard Niles 49'6" 

Span 
18-Ton Alliance 50' Span 
18-Ten Alliance 35' Span 
18-Ton Cleveland 55'6" 





Span 


18-Ten Cleveland 35' Span | 
18-Ten Morgan 77' Span 
15-Ten Niles 32' Span 
15-Ten Nerthern 53' Span 
18-Ton Shaw 82' Span 
18-Ten Shaw 77' Span 
1§-Ten Tolede 82' Span 
15-Ton Whiting 74'8 4" 
Span 
12-Ton Mergan 56' ee 
10-Ton Allianee 58'9""S pan 
a Ton “American” 27 


10 Fen Case 31'9"' Span 
10-Ton Cleveland 38' Span 
10-Ton Cleveland 50' Span 
10-Ton Lane 50' Span 
10-Ton Morgan 39'5" Span 
10-Ton Morgan 77' Span 
10-Ten P&H 57' Span 
10-Ton Northern Ty Span 
10-Ten P&H 37'4" Span 
10-Ten P&H 48'10 \%" Span 
10-Ton P&H 60' Span 
10-Ton P&H 80' Span 
10-Ton P&H 87'6"' = 
10-Ton Tolede 36' Span 
10-Ton Manually Operated 
7%-Ton Erie 70’ Span 
7%-Ton P&H 30'6" Span 
7\%-Ton Shepard 36' Span 
6-7-Ten Milwaukee 70' 


Span 





6-Ton Shaw 23' & 
5. Se ls 10' 


Spa 
8-Ton ¢ Champien 37'6" 


Span 
§-Ton Euclid 
8-Ton Milwaukee 39'8" 


Span 
8-Ton Milwaukee 66'S" 


an 
8.Ton Milwaukee 70' Span 
§-Ton Northern 49'6" Span 
§-Ton P&H 45' Span 
§-Ton Shaw-Box 28' Span 
§-Ton Shepard 40' Span 
§-Ton Toledo 96' Span 
5-Ton Whiting 80' Span 
3-Ton P&H 48'4" Span 
3-Ton Shaw 33' Span 
3-Ton Whiting 57'3" Span 
2-Ton Detroit 28' Span 
2-Ton Louden 19'2" Span 
2-Ton P&H 46'4" Span 
2-Ton Shap. Niles 18' Span 
2-Ton Shep. Niles 14' Span 
1\-Ten Cleveland 25' Span 
1% -Ton P&H 22'8" Span 
4' Span 
1-Ton Curtis 24' Span 
\%-Ton ‘‘American’’ 17' 
Span 


Take advantage of the ECONOMY service by telephoning to us 
collect, which will enable us to discuss your requirements and 
present our suggestions. 
In addition to overhead cranes we can supply all types of 
shovels, cranes, draglines, tractors, or practically every- 
thing in the equipment field. May we have your inquiries? 


ECONOMY CO. 


Inc. 


y 
49 Vanderbill Avenue, New York 17, W. Y. 


Telephones: MUrrayhill 4-2294, 4-2893, 4-2295, 4-2844, 4-2296, 4-8292 

















FOR SALE 


HOT ROLLED MILD STEEL PLATES 


SAE 1010/1020 Welding Quality 
60,000 Ibs. 1/2"' x 48 x 96 


SEABOARD STEEL CO. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Phone: 8-099 


8-2034 








FOR SALE oes 
093 x 114 x 10' Locomotives 
COLD ROLLED STRIPSTEEL 


No. 4 Temper SAE 1010 Sheared Edge— 
Excellent Condition—Tonnage Available 
SEABOARD STEEL COMPANY 
New Haven, Conn. 
Phone: 8-092) 8-.034 


Cars 








ara. 


NCAR Tale Otro) 








wom ose: vor, RAIL & INDUSTRIAL 


EQUIPMENT CO. 


30 Church St., 
Telephone BArclay 


New York 7, N.Y. 


7-9840 

















MEET THE BOYS sicw, 


and sell good used or surplus machinery 








You'll find them all in STEEL'S “Used and 





Rebuilt Equipment’ section, week after week. 


Your advertisement will reach them, too. Rates 





are very reasonable . . . . write today to 





STEEL, Penton 


Building, 


Cleveland 

















August 26, 1945 











EQUIPMENT 


MATERIALS 

















2 ft. high; with 
3 Phase, 


Door opening 3 ft. wide; 
6 ft. of hearth. 
72 KW capacity. 220 Volt, 
operating current. 


AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


SEVERAL ELECTRIC HEAT TREATING FURNACES 


General Electric Type RRB35 


LELAND-GIFFORD COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 


Each complete with recording potentio- 
meter having range from 200 to 2000 
degrees F. and magnetic contactor and 
disconnect switch. 






















5 ton P & H Heavy Lift 
Electric Traveling Hoist 
3/€0/220/440 
Floor Controlled 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


13462 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Ill. 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 














1—Henley Horizontal Type Hydraulic 
Lead Extrusion Press 


3100 TonCap.,19" Stroke-Complete with Gas 
Fired Me.ting P otand all gages, etc.-No Pump 
New 1932—Serial No. 7317 
Can be inspected at Plant where located. 


SEABOARD STEEL CO. Tel. 8-0929 
New Haven, Conn. 8-2034 








FOR SALE 


STRUCTURAL STEEL BUILDING 
Wide Clear Span, by 347’ 


Excellent Condition 
up in Original 
Prompt Delivery 

WIRE « WRITE e PHONE 


Send for PRINTED CIRCULAR 


Listing many varied items of equipment 


NEWBERRY MANUFACTURING CO. 


P. O. Box 295 Newberry, Mich. 
Tel: Newberry 16 


long 


set Location 


Still 




















Representatives Wanted | 


Help Wanted 


| 





Help Wanted 




















































DISTRIBUTOR 


FACTORY REPRESENTATIVE 


To represent midwest manufacturer of 
quality blast cleaning and surface peen- 
ing, STEEL SHOT AND GRIT, for use in 
foundries, drop forge, heat treat and misc. 
metal industries. No objection to other 
lines. Field co-operation and national ad- 
vertising. Substantial commissions. Write 
for information. Address Box 649, STEEL, 
Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 











Positions Wanted 





EXECUTIVE: EXPERI- 
SUPERVISION OF 


MANUFACTURING 
ENCED IN COMPLETE 
MANUFACTURE OF STEEL FABRICATED 
PRODUCTS, MECHANICAL AND OTHER- 
WISE. CAPABLE OF HANDLING LARGE OR 
SMALL ORGANIZATION, REPRESENTING 
COMPANY, NEGOTIATING CONTRACTS, ES- 
TABLISHING PROCEDURES. ADDRESS BOX 
656, STEEL, PENTON BLDG., CLEVELAND 
13, O. 





MELTER—MAN WITH FOUR YEARS’ EX- 
perience as melter in basic open hearth practice, 
desires steady position with reliable company. 
Will answer all correspondence immediately and 
sincerely. Address Box 6438, STEEL, Fenton 


Bldg., Cleveland 13, 





Employment Service 


S: AL ARIED POSITIONS $2, 500- -$25, 000. THIS 


thoroughly organized confidential service of 36 





years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for supervisory, 
technical and executive positions of the calibre 


indicated through a procedure individualized to 
each client’s requirements. Retaining fee protected 
by refund provision. Identity covered and present 
position protected. Send only name and address 
for details, R. W. BIXBY, INC., 110 Dun Bldg., 
Buffalo 2, N. Y, 
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CAPABLE ERECTION ENGINEER 
WANTED 

Must understand estimating from drawings as well 

as planning for erection forces in field on both 

structural and plate work. State age, education 

experience, references and compensation desired 


first letter. 
Address Box 652 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 














MASTER MECHANIC 


Rerolling mill desires Master Mechanic 
to take complete charge of all main- 
tenance and construction. Must have 
15 or 20 years all around experience 
in mills. Reply Box 646, STEEL, 
Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 














FIRST CLASS JOBBING SHOP TOOL AND 
diemaker superintendent. One who is accustomed 
to very high precision work. To such a person we 
can offer a very good position both in conditions 
and financially. Shop located south central part 
of New York state. 
given in order to receive consideration. No college 
graduate need apply. Address Box 653, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 








Age and experience must be | 


WANTED: COST ESTIMATOR AND PRICER | 


of heavy and medium weight machinery, capable 
of calculating costs and setting up cost controls. 
Must have thorough knowledge of machine and 
work operations in machine and assembly shops. 


Engineering knowledge and experience preterred. | 


Executive ability required with capacity to co- 
operate with Sales, Engineering and Manufac- 
turing departments. Will head 
and pricing department. Submit details of 
experience. Address Box 657, STEEL, Penton 
Bidg., Cleveland 13, 





STRUCTURAL 
work with small fabricating shop in Florida. 
Prefer man who has had experience detailing for 
welded construction. Give references and experi 
ence first letter. Address Box 6389, STEEL, Penton | 
Bldg., Cleveland 18, O. 


STEEL DRAFTSMAN FOR} 


cost estimating | 
past | 





FORGE SHOP SUPERINTENDENT 


Established forge shop, operating steam 
and board drop hammers, requires cap- 
able man as shop superintendent. 


Must be capable of supervising die shop 
producing drop and upset dies and be 
responsible for production in drop forge 
and upset departments. Thorough knowl- 
edge of upsetter die design and operation 
needed. 


Address Box 645, 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, 0. 











EXPERIENCED PLATE DESIGNER 
AND ESTIMATOR WANTED 
Excellent opportunity, large plant 
located in the South. Give references. 


Address Box 640 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 














ADMINISTRATOR TO 
serve as Executive in Management of internal 
operatior of Sales Dept. of Corporation engaged 
in manufacture of medium and heavy machinery; 
to supervise program w ith outside offices, jobbers 
and dealers in price estimating and quotations. 
Engineering background preferred. Will have 
general administration of Sales Dept. in capacity 
of Asst. to General Sales Manager. Address Box 
658, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 


WANTED: SALES 





WANTED: PRODUCTION ENGINEER WHO 
is qualified to arrange machinery and welding 
equipment, both hand and automatic, to get 
maximum production on various sizes and thick- 
nesses of A.S.M.E. Code tanks, towers and other 
items fabricated from sheets and plates. Must have 
past record in sheet and steel plate fabricating 
shop. Address Box 628, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 18, 


STEEL 











Opportunities 





_ Opportunities 





Opportunities 





FOR SALE 


STEEL FABRICATING SHOP. Shop 
equipped for structural steel 
work. RR siding. Price $55,000. 


PLATE SHOP. Fully equipped steel 
plate shop for work up to 1/2” 


thick. RR siding. Immediate 
possession. 
BUILDING 20,000 sq. ft. One story. 
Suitable for steel warehouse, 


fabricating shop, foundry, etc. 
Located in New England. 


EDWARD H. ZOLL 


Industrial Properties Throughout the East 


790 Broad St. Newark 2, N. J. 
Phone Market 3-4537 














Accounts Wanted 





ESTABLISHED FIRM OF SALES ENGINEERS 
actively working the industrial plants in the 
Detroit and Michigan trading area can handle 
another line of industrial equipment on a straight 
commission basis. Address Box 655, 

Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 





STEEL, | 





30,000 sq. 


occupancy. 


sq. ft. 


to a reputable concern. 


233 West Street 





BRICK AND STEEL BUILDING 


Ready for Immediate Occupancy 


We have a substantial brick and steel building containing 
ft. of floor space ready for immediate 
It is equipped with a railroad spur, a 3 ton 
electric elevator and a 15 ton electric traveling crane. 


This building is part of a manufacturing plant containing 
2 other buildings also served by individual railroad spurs 
into each building. Total aggregate floor space is 65,000 
However, only 30,000 sq. ft. is immediately 
available as desirable tenants now occupy balance. 


We prefer to sell entire property but will consider leasing 


VALLEY IRON WORKS 


Williamsport, Pa. 














FIRM BID QUOTATIONS ON ALL TYPES 
OF DESIGN AND DETAILING 


Structural Steel and Reinforced 
Concrete 
Pye re & EMERMAN 


icensed Prof. Engineers—Designers 
33 Whitehall St., New York, N. Y., BO, 9-8269 














Difficult 
HARD CHROME and other 
PLATING SERVICES 


AGERSTRAND CORPORATION 
Muskegon, Michigan 

















Send us your inquiries on 
PRODUCTION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 
Viking High Speed Tool Bits 
Special Taps 
Commercial Heat Treating 
Electro Plating 
AGERSTRAND CORPORATION 
Muskegon, Michigan 











Firm Bid Quotations on All Types 


of Design and Detailing - - 

MECHANICAL, MACHINE AND 

STRUCTURAL OPEN TIME NOW. 
THE FRANCIS COMPANY 


Designers -- Engineers 


1006 Fisher Bidg. Chicago 








SPECIAL MANUFACTURERS 
TOINDUSTRY...Since/905 


Metal Specialties comprised of 
STAMPINGS, FORMING, WELDING, 
SPINNING, MACHINING. All Metal 


or Combined with Non-Metal Materials 


WRITE FOR FOLDER 
LARGE SCALE PRODUCTION 
OR PARTS AND DEVELOPMENT ONLY 


GERDING BROS. 


SE THIRDVINE ST. @ CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 











August 26, 1946 
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4 = ANEW METHOD 
OF\COILED STRIP STEEL ANNEALING-BY 








® More Tons per Hour 
® Better Uniformity 

® Less Floor Space 

® Faster Cooling 


® Lower Investment 
per Ton Hour 


® The Highest Quality of Shee 
and Tin Plate Coil Annealing 
Yet Attained in the Industr 

















THE 


RADIANT CONVECTOF 


BELL TYPE FURNACE 
APPLIES HEAT TO THE COIL EDGES 











GINEERED AND 
ONSTRUCTED BY 


joy) ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 


20005 WESTLAKE ROAD * CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Sold by The WEAN ENGINEERING CO., Inc., Warren, Ohio 


ay FURNACES * RADIANT TUBE HEATING + HEAT TREATING PROCESSES 





keeps ‘em rolling with 
TIMKEN BEARINGS 


Timken Tapered Roller Bearings have established a reputation for toughness 
—for ability to stand up and “take it’—throughout the steel industry in 
all kinds of equipment; where terrific loads and shocks constantly are 


threatening destruction. 


In these steel mill cars built by M. H. Treadwell Co. Inc., New York, Timken 
Bearing characteristics including friction elimination; radial, thrust and 
combined load capacity; and ability to hold moving parts in correct and con- 
stant alignment have full sway, for all axles are Timken Bearing Equipped. 


Timken Bearings keep them rolling smoothly, dependably, endur- 
ingly; simplify lubrication; reduce maintenance. You need these 
bearing qualities in your steel mill equipment; in hot metal cars, 


slag cars, ingot cars, rolling mills, cranes, and wherever wheels and 
shafts turn. To be sure of getting them, look for the trade-mark 
“TIMKEN” on every bearing you use. The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 


i 


. 
Treadwell 160 ton mixer 
type hot metal car mount- 
ed on Timken Bearings. 


e 
A 
fi 


Treadwell 800 cu. ft. twin 
pot cinder car mounted on 
Timken Bearings. 











